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'*God created man in His own image.' 

Gen. i. 27. 

** Man in honour, and understanding not, 

Is like the beasts that perish." 

Psalm xlix. 20. 

** You then shall be perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect." 

Matt. v. 48. 



PREFACE. 



ALL men wish to know what is Best for them, and 
evidently this requires some knowledge of themselves, 
and of what is around them. Such knowledge to be useful, 
must include the whole of human nature — that which is 
spiritual^ as well as that which is material. The best for 
the Body depends on its whole nature, and cannot be 
learnt by the examination of only a part; and the best 
for the Soul depends on all its capabilities, and requires a 
knowledge of Intellectual and Active Principles. These are 
many, and of difl'erent kinds. Pleasure and pain are not 
the only sensibilities. There are other objects of Desire 
and aversion ; and the most important of these respect 
Persons. The welfare of Man depends on what he is, and 
may be ; and his relations to other persons are not less 
important than his relations to the visible world. The 
most serious errors in Psychology, as in many common 
subjects, come from taking a part of human nature for the 
whole. If men know not themselves, they cannot know 
what they need, nor attain to what is Best. 

Emotions, Desires, and Affections of various kinds, have a 
primary place in the study of Man. They are the chief 
springs of action, and are requisite to all human excelleiiLQj^ 

and happiness. These feelings kave sotcl^ c,o\rc^^T^"Si.^ '^^ 
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Preface. 

\ the nature of animals, but their susceptibilities are fewer 

I (tnd lower, as their capacities of knowledge are more 

limited. Volitions follow Feelings, and the great superiority 

nf Man ia found in his Will. All human improvement and 

progreaa, the continuance and increase of all that is good 

for Men, depend in eome degree on what ia chosen hy them. 

Thia subject therefore requires separate consideration. 

Moral perceptions and sentiments come after states of 

, knowledge, feeling, and choosing; and refer to acta of 

Will, of which men are capable, but animala incapable. 

Mental Feelings, Volitions, Moral Perceptions and Senti- 

menta, belong to the inner and higher nature of Man. 

They are experienced by all, and are known by conaciouaoess. 

Their nature and laws, causes and effects, caJi he learnt only 

' by reflection on what is within. They have corporeal 

, ftccompanimenta, which become sl^ng of what ia spirit'iuU, 

when this is already known. But alone, they have no more 

ueuuing than the letters of an unknown language. 

No examination of the Brain and tlie Nervous syatem 

can ahow anything of joy and sorrow, liope and fear, love 

and admiration, duty and honour, right and wrong. Human 

I knowledge, affection, and choice are inward experiences, of 

, which much may be learnt by internal inspection, but 

nothing by external The highest forma of human intelli- 

. geuce, feeling, and action, unseen but conscious, give some 

' knowledge of the Divine Spirit, invisible and universal. 

ertairdy nothing can be leamt of any Spirit, finite or 

\ infinite, by looking merely to cerebral forms, nervouB 

impreaaions, and muscular contraptions. Notliing of Oif 

uky ia seen by looking on the ground. The best things 

\ cannot be wi'i>;lied and meaaured, thoy are intangil>le and 

I invisible. 



Preface, vii 

The Brain is often spoken of as the organ of the Mind 
in thought, feeling, and action ; as the eye is the organ for 
seeing. There is certainly some connection between cerebral 
and mental states, and they have many correspondencies. 
But it is so with other portions of the body, and material 
expressions for mental objects are commonly understood 
figuratively. The heart is said to be moved, when no reference 
is made to the organ. Material objects are organs, when 
their structure is adapted to the effects they produce. But 
nothing in the Brain has an apparent fitness to produce 
thought or belief, affection or choice. No mental qualities 
are ever perceived in material objects, nor any wMerial 
qualities in m£ntal objects. From connections and corres- 
pondencies no identity can be inferred, for they are found 
as frequently in different objects, as in the same. Where 
some agreement appears, there may be more ; and where 
there is some difference, there may be more ; but the greater 
the apparent differences, the less reasonable is the inference 
of further agreement, or sameness of substance. The grey 
and white particles which are ever changing, cannot be the 
knowing, thinking, feeling, choosing Self; of which every 
one is conscious, and which is the same from childhood to 
old age. No correspondencies can show that mental powers 
and properties belong to the Brain. Why should not it be, 
as the vessel which supplies ink to the writer? Without 
this there could be no writing; according to this, is the 
quantity, the colour, and in some measure the form and 
(quality of the writing. But the ink has nothing to do with 
what is written. No mental states, nor anything like them, 
can be found either in the ink or in the nerves. What is 
written comes entirely from the invisible, conscious SoAl q>1 
the writer, and not out of his inkstand, oT\m\!it^\w^. 
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The u»m of AiiHlysia in tlit stuiiy of Natiiru are very 
great, and ao are its abuses. Miiuh is always found iii 
roinposiie objeute, whicb never appears in their elements ; 
ami there is much in eunnequents, which cannot be known 
from anteeedeah. This is admitted in Material Sciences, 
and is equally true in the Mental and Moral. Worth and 
dignity are not the most obvious properties of Natural 
objects, but they are the most important. The living are 
superior to the lifeleBS ; and those who have more Life, are 
nobler than those who have less. The Bible speaks, more 
emphatically than any other book, of the worth and 
capabilities of Man, as well as of the wrong and misery of 
men; and it is full of hope for all. "Honour all men," is 
one of its chief precepts. Poet-s and philosophers, with but 
very partial views of the dignity and destiny of men, have 
often repeated the lesson, "Eesi>ect one another." This is 
a primary duty of ail to all, and it ia a good for all. 

Agnosticism and Materialism result from the aasnmption 
of false principles. These are disproved by the conclusions 
, o wliich they lead, which are contrary to the consciousness 
and common sense of mankind. They who deny or 
disregard their own personality, cannot acknowledge that of 
any other being. If the personal I, the conscious Self, is a 
delusion, nothing can be known. In the present work, as 
in the preceding, the ^mter has sought to be intelligible to 
all i and to direct attention to important truths respecting 
human nature, which all may, by reflection and consideration, 
discern in themselves. 

J. H. G. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1. nnHE various capacities of human beings for Know- 
-L ledge and Intellectual progress, are of universal 
interest and importance ; and equally so are their capacities 
of enjoyment and suffering, of affection and action, of Moral 
culture and improvement. Knowledge begins with what 
affects the bodily senses, but soon passes to other and higher 
regions; and so it is with all Feelings. Sensations are 
limited and transient, and in them Man has no superiority 
over animals ; but Emotions and Affections are as extensive 
as Intelligence, and not less enduring. They are the chief 
sources of human happiness, and the prime motives of 
human action. More than the sensations and movements of 
the body they are subject to control, and dependent on 
habitual conduct. Intellectual enlargement and improve- 
ment are alone of comparatively little value. Knowledge 
is not for itself, but for the Feelings and Actions which 
follow, and which should be regulated by Reason and 
Conscience. Hence the worth, dignity, and advantage of 
Moral Science. 

2. Moral Scibncb, according to the narrower use of the 
term, respects only some dispositions and actions — those 
which result from reflection, and show the character of the 
agent as apprehended by Conscience. But this part of. 
human nature cannot be understood, "wiftiavxVi >Scka c.oi^sA^'^- 

B 



2 Introduction. 

tion of other active principles. Conscience snireys and. 
eatiinates all the various tendencies to action of which we 
are conscious, and is exercised and known only in relation to 
them. Therefore Moral Science, according to its etymology 
and the hroader iise of the term, includes all the sources of 
voluntary action. It has nothing to do with unconscious or 
involuntary changes in mind or body, but it takes account 
of all that are voluntary. Feelings of various kinds are the 
primary springs of all voluntary action, and produce directly 
or indirectly all volitions. Voluntary actions, internal and 
external, are the objects of Moral approval or censnre. 
Mental Feelings and Vohtions are, therefora, included in 
Moral 8cien(», as well as those perceptions and sentiments 
which are peculiarly Moral 

3. Active PRiNCiPLEa are various, and they diiFcr both 
in dignity and in strength; as material objects differ both 
in weight and in »ue ; and both kinds of difference are 
equally obvious and certain. Bodily sensations, which are 
nil limited and transient, must be inferior to the mental 
desires, which are iniraeasurably greater in extent and dura- 
tion, objectively and subj t ely Tl e latter require more in- 
telligence and sensibility and lia e m re influence on human 
happiness. For the sam reason 1 susceptibilities which 
I'^jard only the enjoyni n nd If re of the individual, 
must be inferior to tho e wh h ^ ally belong to the in- 
dividual, but respect also th njoym at and welfare of others. 
Tlie power of choosing only bodily motions, must he inferior 
i,n that which chooses mental states also. To choose accord- 
ing to present appearances and feelings, must be a lower 
condition, than to choose according to all that may be 
known and anticipated. These tniths are self-evident on a 
little reflection. Prudence is a higher principle than 
Passion, and Benevolence is higher than the Prudence 
ffhjcb regards exclusively selfish pleasures and interests. 
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Justice and Fidelity are always superior to appetite and 
inclination. To yield oneself to the lower principles of 
action, opposing or neglecting the higher, is brutish and not 
human. Such a course leads speedily to ruin and destruc- 
tion; and is in every way injurious to the agent and to 
others. To live according to the higher principles of action, 
secures a large measure of health of body and of mind, 
safety, prosperity, progress, honour; one's own happiness 
and welfare, and that of family and friends. Nothing can 
be more contrary to human experience, and the common 
judgment of mankind, than the statement that all active 
principles are of the same rank, and each to be followed in 
turn as it has the greater strength. The power of knowing 
and choosing what is most for the permanent good of each 
and all, must be superior to any single principle of action. 
Nothing can be morally right which is known to be not the 
best ; and all is morally right which on full consideration 
appears to be so. 

4. All that is Morally right or wrong is more or less 
dependent on Choice ; and all that is voluntary is connected, 
directly or indirectly, with some Mental Feeling. Feelings 
always precede Volitions, but do not always produce them. 
There may be the former without the latter, but not the 
latter without the former. Volitions in like manner precede 
all Moral apprehensions, but do not always produce them. 
We therefore begin with what is most simple and is first 
known — the Mental Feelings. We shall then consider the 
Volitions which they occasion ; and finally, the Moral 
judgments and sentiments, which follow when there is any 
reflection on what we choose and do, and on what we are 
capable of being and doing. Man is not to be valued 
simply by what he is, but by what he is capable of becoming. 
The whole of human nature should be considered, and ^^oXv 
part separately. Nothing of the sky aii4 t\i^ \\xni!\ivsKt\^'e. 'c*^ 
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heaven can be leamt by looking to the earth and sea ; and 
nothing of the higher nature of Man is known by the 
simple study of the lower. No faculties and susceptibilities 
are known apart from their objects. Little can be known 
of the Eye by the bare examination of its structure, and this 
shows nothing of visible objects. And so Conscience is not 
known by self-inspection, without the presentation of the 
objects on which it is exercised. The use of the lower 
principles cannot be understood, unless the higher are also 
regarded. And the higher cannot be known, without some 
prior knowledge of the lower. All Active Principles must 
be considered, that the nature and office of Conscience may 
be understood. We therefore begin with Mental Feelings. 
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Stlit0ion {. 
SIMPLE EMOTIONS. 

JOY, GRIEF, 8UBPRISE, WONDER. 

Stbfoton {S. 
PKOPENSITIES AND PASSIONS. 

DKHIRES, AVERSIONS, HOPE, FEAR. 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY. 

StbisCon SH. 
SOCIAL AFFECTIONS. 

PI.KAHANT AND ATTRACTIVE, PAINFUL AND REPULSIVE. 

COMPOSITE AFFECTIONS. 

Sibtoion iV. 
OTHER AFFECTIONS. 

REFLECTIVE, RELIGIOUS, INDEFINITE, 



Part h 

MENTAL FEELINGS. 

1. ni yTENTAL FEELINGS are of various kinds, but aU 
-LV-L are produced by Mental causes. They are thus 
distinguished from Sensations, which are states of body as 
well as of mind, and which occasion Mental Feelings only 
when they are objects of Thought. Sensations are primarily 
and generally produced by outward material objects; they 
have locality and extent, and belong to particular times and 
places. But Mental Feelings require only the presence of 
Thought ; they have no apparent locality or extension ; they 
are the same in all times and places ; they have corporeal 
expressions and effects, but no material properties. Joy and 
sorrow, hope and fear, love and hatred, have no shape or 
size. A very small part of the happiness or misery of human 
life consists of pleasant and painful sensations, and their 
influence comes chiefly from remembrances and anticipations. 
Few voluntary actions result merely from simple sensations, 
or refer to bodily pleasures and pains. Mental Feelings are 
the causes of all that is important in the conduct, character, 
and condition of human beings. 

2. The greatest diflerences in Mental Feelings are 
found always in the nature of the Objects by which 
they are excited, and in the relation of Feelings to Actions. 
Some Feelings have no immediate and constant connection 
with choice, they are simply Contemplative; others are 
Practical, always tending to some action. The most im- 
portant of the Feelings are those which regard animate 
beings, having some intelligence and sensibility, and especially 
persons who have a moral nature. There \^ tow-Oci ^JvN'ets^^rj 
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of OBOge in the names given to differeat Feelings. Those 
■which are contemplative are often distinguiehod as Emotions; 
those which are practiced as Desires and Aversions ; and 
those which regard animate beings as Atfetitions. These 
are states of Feeling which are evidently very different, 
though they are conanonly comhined. The other Feelings 
are contained in the Affections, which are the njain sources 
of happiness, the chief motives of action, and that which is 
most esteemed in human character. 

3. All are conscions of Mental Feelings as well as of 
sensations, and discern their difference. Tliey are not sensa- 
tions, nor their material shadows, or reflections, or im- 
pressions; nor are they simply states of Intelligence. 
There are Intuitions, Thoughts, and BeHefs, without any 
Emotion, Desire, or AH'ection, The latter result from the 
former, and include them ; but they contain more. Feelings 
must be experienced to be known ; they must be repeatedly 
eonsidered to be rightly distinguished. They are often 
combined. As bodily pleasure and pain accompany most 
other sensations, so some mental pleasure or pain 
accompanies most other Feelings. The Contemplative 
Feelings are more simple than the Practical, and are there- 
fore to be considered first. Those which respect self alone 
must precede those which respect others, for others can be 
known only through a prior knowledge of oursHlves, Emo- 
tions, Desires, and Affections are three classes of Feelings, 
which may be best studied in the order in which they arise.* 

' Mental Feeltnga have been nsiueil Rnd classified in znnny vaiiana 
waj^ Soma of these differences are mBrely verbal, aud nffeet only the 
convenience of nrrangement ; bat others are Teal, and depend on the 
supposed nature of the Feelings. This is knotrn chietlj by reSection, 
on that which is discerned in consciousnesB The simpler statea are 
seldom alone, but they are easily diatingms] d from th complex. 
VHiere the objects are different the fe I «g also diff and these 
diversities are nlwaya impoitsnt. The laasihLBt n of FeelingB, 
according to their nerooue connedima, is ma ly Ian ful and serves 
only to give prominence to materioliatio nj tures F 1 ngs are the 
same, whether their objects ai* in the past th y nt tlie futui-e. 
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CHAPTER I. 

JOY OR MENTAL PLEASURE. 

JOY is one of the most common of Mental Feelings. It 
is a universal experience, appearing in different degrees 
from infancy to old age. The name is generally given to the 
stronger feelings of pleasure which are not of long duration ; 
but the feebler and enduring are of the same nature. The joys 
that are felt when a truth is discovered, a friend is restored, 
a scheme succeeds, differ only in degree from the pleasures 
which these objects afterwards give whenever they are 
considered. The pleasant emotion is very different from any 
pleasant sensation. The highest joy is felt without any 
agreeable sensation, and when all sensations are disagreeable. 
It may awaken desire for continuance, or repetition, or 
increase, and so prompt to action ; but this is not always the 
effect. Alone the emotion often has no such tendency. Joy 
is felt in the consideration of the past which cannot be 
changed, and of the present and future with which we have 
nothing to do. The highest joys belong to the Affections ; 
but these are founded on the pleasures which belong to each 
individual separately. The susceptibilities of others can be 
known only by our own prior experience. The primajc^ 
causes of joy are (1) pleasant sensations Mi^\Jtife\i o^^'i^Xie^S V5^^ 
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knowledge of any kind ; (3) every dcsi;riptiuu of uxeirise ; 
and (4) every degi'ee of efi'ectiveiiess." 

I. Sensitive Objects. 

\Vlien pleasant aeneutions cease, there is some pleasure in 
tliinking of them, niudi more in anticipating their renewal. 
This pleasure is not itself a sensation. It may come from the 
remembrance of one, but mote frequently it comes from the 
effects of many, these making objects more delightful and 
desirable than any single sensation. Children have joy when 
fruit and cakes are given them, or money for tlieir purchase ; 
OJid this mental pleasure precedes the sensitive enjoyment of 
eating; it is always different, and is often much greater. 
They rejoice when a lioliday is announced, because of the 
pleasure which has been and will he found in fresh air and 
exercise. So men find some mental pleasure in remem- 
bering past pleasant sensations, and in anticipating their 
renewal This pleasure comes more from tiioughts of tlie 
Objects which have caused the sensations, than from thoughts 
of the sensations. Perceptions are more readily recalled 
than sensations, and by many associations outward objects 
acquire a greater influence than single sensations. There is 
a manifest difference in the pleasure of thinking of former 
Bensations, and that of thinking of the objects Which pro- 
duced them. The latter requires more intelligence, and gives 
e enjoyment. The remembrance of past bodily pleasures 
may increase the jJain of present privation, but the anticipa- 
tion is always pleasant. Sensations do not become more 
pleasant by sympathy, but Uie emotions which they occasion 
a much increased when shared with others. The joys of 
children in spoilrs, those of men in social feasts, concerts and 
spectacles, are greatly enlianced by participation with others ; 

* Ottier names ore given to tlie sn 
priate to certain degrees and occasi 
Coutentmeut, Sat iafactloii, Bnptur 
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and the increase of pleasure is according to the degree in 
which it depends on mental rather than on bodily impressions. 
Only sensualists care much for the simple gratification of the 
senses, either in remembrance or anticipation.* 

2. Knowledge. 

Knowledge of every kind affords a pleasure which is 
different from any sensation. It belongs to the higher 
nature of man, is enduring, and progressive, and is increased 
by participation. All knowledge is not equally pleasant. 
The joy it gives may be low, slight, and transient ; or high, 
intense, and permanent. All objects of knowledge give 
more or less pleasure according to certain relations, and 
some objects give a higher pleasure by their superior 
nature. 

1. Novelty, variety, proximity in time and place, and 
personal connection, are the chief causes of the greater 
pleasure which may belong to knowledge of every kind. 
Novelty is not always pleasant ; it makes what is pleasant 
more pleasant, and what is painful more painfuL Many 

♦ Sensations are all on the same level, differing only in the duration 
and intensity of pleasure. The superiority attributed to sight and 
sound, belongs to the mental representations and associations. Pleasure 
and pain are the only sejiaations which belong to the Active Principles. 
The others, both the general, pressure, temperature, motion, and 
resistance — and the special, taste, scent, hearing, and seeing — lead to 
voluntary action, only as they are pleasant or painful. Without these 
accompaniments, the other sensations are useful only for the know- 
ledge they give. The nervous energy, which produces involuntary 
muscular contraction and movement, belongs to Physiology and not to 
Psychology. Sensitive pleasure and pain are felt in all parts of the 
nervous system ; the former resulting from the slight action of corpo- 
real parts, and the latter from their injury. These sensations differ 
from Mental Feelings in that they have some definite locality and 
Extent ; they are like them as motives to action, but not rulesk "^ \» 
always followed. 
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things give a little pleasure when firet soen, heard, or read J 
but there is no wish to continue or repent the experience. 
Some interest is awakened by everything that is new 
enough to secure further notice, if it deserves attention ; 
but that which pleases only when it is n&w, has little real 
worth. Variety please^ partly by the increase of knowledge 
thus given, every change showing something new ; but 
principally from associations. Sameness is oft«n suggestive 
of restraint and ieebleness, while variety ia t^reeably 
su^estive of freedom, and the easy exercise of power. 
Proximity increases the influence of all objects on feelings 
of every kind. What is near is regarded with more 
interest wid pleasure than wliat is remote, by men aa well as 
by children ; and what ia recent affects us more than the 
distant past. Remoteness and antiquity may give a peculiar 
interest to some objects, but in general what is far off in 
time or place is regarded with comparative indifference, Aa 
distance lessens the effect of all objects on the senses, bo 
does it diminish their influence on most Mental Feelings, 
It is not natural that we should be as much affected by 
what belongs to China, as hy what belongs to our own 
neighbourhood ; by what happened a thousand years ago, as 
by the events of yesterday ; nor would this he beneficial fo 
any. But the most distant objects, as well as the nearest, 
will interest and delight, if they have some special connection 
with ourselves. This always increases greatly the pleasure 
of knowledge. Little things, however remote, will interest 
and please, if in any way connected with ourselves ; much 
more objects which are really great, and whose relation 
to us personally ia not affected by time and place. 

2. Besides the relations which belong to all objects of 
knowledge, and increase the pleasure they afford, thei« are 
peculiar properties which give a higher and more per- 
manent pleaeura Some of these are found in inanimate 
objects, others only in animate. These properties are 
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pleasant to the mind, primarily, as others are pleasant to the 
senses ; and they also please by the mental exercise connected 
with them, and by their associations. Symmetry, order, 
and regularity are naturally agreeable in themselves, apart 
from any use or association. Fitness and utility are in like 
manner pleasant when simply seen or thought of. Kesem- 
blances and analogies of every kind give a peculiar mental 
pleasure. Common classifications, as well as those of 
Science, and common comparisons, as well as those of 
Poetry, are interesting to alL General truths, especially 
those respecting causes and effects, give a pleasure far 
exceeding that of any single separate objects. Magnitude 
increases pleasure, because more is known \ but small objects 
please more if they are more fully known. Objects of a 
higher nature interest and please more than those of a 
lower nature, partly because of the multiplicity of their 
parts, but principally because of their superior properties. 
The living is nobler far than the lifeless^ and that which 
has most life is nobler than that which has less. It is 
more interesting, it does more, enjoys more, and gives more 
enjoyment. Thus the knowledge of plants gives more 
pleasure than that of stones, .the knowledge of animals is 
better than that of plants, and the knowledge of man is 
still better. All signs of intelligence, the lowest as well as 
the highest, are viewed with some pleasure. All forms of 
sensibility are attractive, especially the pleasant. Energy in 
animals is always interesting to spectators. This appears 
most in their conflicts, and the observer is pleased, not with 
the suffering shown, but with the activity, ingenuity, power, 
and perseverance displayed. Human intelligence, sensibility, 
and energy, far exceed in variety and extent aU that is ever 
found in animals, and therefore the knowledge of men is 
more interesting than that of other objects. Human joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears — human wisdom, kindneasu, 
courage, and fidelity — interest and i^\eaa^ XKxsyKfc ^jJicvsscl «ss;^ 
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other knowledge,* Things little and low may liecome for a 
time the occasions of much delight^ from the special atten- 
tion given to them ; but they can never yield the full and 
abiding satisfaction which nobler objecte afford. The 
pleasures of knowledge are open to all, and to some extent 
they are possessed by alL But those which are oljtained 
■without any effort seldom continue. The best and most 
enduring are the reward earned by patient and atremions 
exertion. All knowledge is pleasant in some degree, and 
that is generally both most pleasant and profitable which 
respects the best objects, and requires the most full and 
varied exercise of the mental faculties. Knowledge 
of every kind ia more pleasant when shared with others. 
All like to make known to others what they have learnt, 
and find the pleasure of knowledge increased by participa- 

3. Exercise. 

Exercise of every kind, when not excessive in degi'ee 
and duration, gives some mental pleasure. All find some 
enjoyment in talking, in the observation of people, pictures, 
and objects of every description; and most find pleasure in 

* The more in qitaidiiy, and the more in certainly, are cot the 
gause ide&s oa the higher in dignity ; but the latter Ls, to every I'Htionnl 
being, alwaya conneeled with tha former. They gin3 imireuaed vxHk. 

+ Mirtli is a kind of joy ciiuaod hy tbe eombiuation iu speech or 
»etion ofunexpectad congruitiea and incongruities, Ukenegses and differ- 
ences. Itisoccaaiooed by wiiatia compHratively trivial, dependsnmch 
on sympathy, end soon passes anay with the expression to whii:Ii it 
prompts. It is ahowu in smOes and langhter. It belongs to the 
higher nature of Man ; but not to the higher exei'cise of human facul- 
tiea. Han alone is capable of Mirth, and it is a refreshment provided 
for all ages and conditions. But when much sought for, it untits for 
the basiiieflB of life, and indisposes Xa better pursuits. That which 
causes mirth in general is ludiirmla, and that which belongs to human 
conduct is Ti'diealoaa. Ridicule ia useful for the correction of small 
faults, as Resentmont is for greater ; but both are very liable to abuse. 
That whioh amuses some, often gives pain to others. 
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reading and writing. Mental activity always gives more 
pleasure when there is health. Arranging, comparing, 
combining things or thoughts, remembering, imagining, 
reasoning, are occupations more or less agreeable. They are 
not only a relief from uneasiness, but they give a positive 
pleasure, similar to that afforded by bodily exercise; and 
pleasant emotions are combined with most pleasant sensa- 
tions. Children delight in every species of activity, and all 
persons find pleasure in doing something. A large portion 
of the enjoyment of life comes from mental exercise. It is 
not however true that occupation is the chief thing, and that 
it matters little to human happiness what the occupation 
may be. Some pursuits are much more agreeable than others, 
as well as more advantageous. Those are most pleasant, 
apart from the influence of the affections and any anticipa- 
tion of results, which employ in succession all our faculties. 
The higher faculties yield a higher enjoyment than the 
lower, and their exercise is more useful. It is more 
pleasant as weU as more useful to act with a purpose and 
plan than without, with the exercise of many faculties than 
with one alone. The most profitable occupations, and those 
which yield the most satisfaction, are not the most easy ; 
but require a kind and measure of exertion not always 
agreeable. Industry is always better than idleness, but not 
always more pleasant at the time. The sports of children 
and of men please chiefly by the occasions which they 
present for mental exercise. All exercise becomes more 
pleasant when shared with others. Children and men often 
delight in doing with others what they find no pleasure in 
doing alone. Companionship aids exertion, and makes it 

more agreeable. 

4. Effectiveness. 

Effectiveness is another primary cause of mental pleasure. 
Animals find enjoyment in exercise, though it produces 
nothing. Children delight in activity, rnVXioviX. ^k^ ^Cxxcl ^^ 
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effect ; but they fin J more pleasure in that which i 
feetly effectiTe, and this is required in later life. In most 
pureuits the pleasure of effectiveness adds much to that of 
erercise ; and makes work pleasant which would otherwise 
be unpleasant. Very ranch of human happiness comes from 
this source. The common labourer is pleased when he v 
the quantity of work done in a day. The artisan and artist 
rejoice in the better quality of their works. Parents are 
especially pleased with the growth and progress of their 
children, in coiLGequence of their care and toiL So teachers 
are pleased with the advancement of their pupils ; speakers 
with the influence of their words on die opinions and 
feelings of others; authors with the results of their 
writings; rulers with the power they exert over the 
conduct and condition of many. All productive labour 
pleases. To cultivate a garden, to increase the fertility of 
fleldsj to plant forests, to turn rivers, to pierce mountains, to 
build houses or ships, to add to one's own wealth, to pro- 
mote the prosperity of others, to contribute to their improve- 
ment — these are effects of labour which make daily exertion 
pleasant, and are abiding occasions of joy. They are a 
sufficient recompense for yeMB of privation and toil A 
lower and transient pleasure comes from works of a contrary 
character — pulling down, defacing, destroying. The mis- 
chievousness of children is sometimes the result of restless- 
ness, the want of proper occupation ; and is a manifestation 
of healthy but misdirected energy. The pleasure of 
effectiveness is more easily gained by destruction than by 
construction. That may be put down in a minute, which 
required many hours to raise. It is often more easy to give 
pain than pleasure, to injure than to benefit. Power is 
known only by its effects, and the extension and multiplica- 
tion of these increase in some degree the pleasure and 
honour of Power, whatever the nature of the effects. 
Ineffective kbout is a severe punishment, but effective 
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labour is its own reward. The greater and nobler the work, 
and the greater the difficulty overcome in accomplishing it, 
the greater the satisfaction and delight it affords. Knowledge 
pleases most when it presents symmetry, order, fitness, 
likeness ; intelligence, enjoyment, energy, and goodness. 
Effectiveness pleases most when it produces the same. The 
high satisfaction of doing any work xodl^ results from the 
full exercise of mental faculties, combined with thoughts of 
usefuhiess and approbation. 

These four are the primary Causes of Joy. They precede 
all others, continue in combination with them, and are 
directly known, being experienced by alL 

The emotion of Joy, by whatever cause it may be 
produced, is evidently different from any pleasant sensation. 
If the pleasure of remembering or anticipating pleasant 
sensations might be of the same corporeal nature as its 
object, this cannot be supposed of the pleasures of Know- 
ledge, Exercise, and Effectiveness, which are not connected 
with any pleasant sensations, and are in every respect 
dissimilar. Joy is not a condition of the body, though it 
requires some cerebral action, as all other conscious states; 
and it often has a corporeal expression. It is shown in the 
brightness of the eye, the smile of the countenance, the 
quick movement of the Hmbs, the more rapid circulation of 
the blood ; it often occasions speech and song, and always 
conduces to a healthy nervous condition, thus increasing 
strength. These are all corporeal effects^ showing the con- 
nection of the Mind with the Body ; but not their identity, 
or the material nature of the emotion. That Joy is in the 
brain, or the result of any change there, cannot be inferred 
from the fact that all mental activity, and every state of 
consciousness, now require the nervous force which is 
supplied by the brain. 

Mental pleasure may awaken desire, and so prompt lo^ 
action ; but it is not always so. O^J^ecta i^l^aafe Xi^iort^ ^^'^ 
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lira desired ; they are desired because they I 
and they please the more when they have been desired. 
Association transfers the power of pleasing from the primary 
fMUMea to what is connected with them, either as a means iat 
their attainment, or a usual accompaniment. Tlius objects 
once regarded with indifference become occasions of much 
Joy, without any present thought of that which makes them 
pleasant; and through many associations they may give 
more pleasure tlian any single primary cause. Money 
pleases from its association with many uses ; it pleases when 
these are not thought of, and the simple possession may give 
more Joy than has ever come from any use. 

The chief secondary causes of Joy are Riches, Authority, 
Society, Superiority, These please because they contain the 
primary causes of pleasure, or because previously connected 
with them. The secondary causes of Joy will be considered 
with the secondary objects of Desire. The highest Joya 
belong to the Affections, but other pleasures are fundamental 
to these. 

All pleasures are good in themselves, bnt those which 
are low and trniiBient are no gain, if they occasion the loss 
of the higher, the more extensive and enduring. These 
give the best direction to activity, and contribute to the 
welfare of the individual and of society. It is said hy some 
that pleasures differ only in degree and duration, and that 
the greater and stranger must be preferable. But intetmty 
and Krfe»( are not the only things by which enjoyments are 
estimated. Those which belong to the animal are inferior 
to those which belong to the human nature, and those which 
are common to the unciviliBed and uncultured to those of 
civilised and educated men. Those pleasures are to be 
preferred which belong to the higher faculties and sensi- 
bilities of men, for they have a corresponding excellence; 
they are also most capable of enlargement and continuance, 
and are most increased by participation with others. Therefore 
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mental pleasures are better than any sensitive gratifications. 
These require little intelligence; they are brief and in- 
capable of continuance or increase; and they have the 
littleness of all that pertains exclusively to self. Social 
affections give a larger and higher Joy than the pleasures 
which precede and prepare for them. In material objects and 
the pleasures of sense, we are impoverished by expenditure 
and by giving to others ; but in mental objects and pleasures 
we are enriched by use and communication. Our personal 
experience is needful to the knowledge of the similar nature 
and experience of others. The Joy of conscious worth, of 
progress and improvement, is of all pleasures belonging only 
to self, the most comprehensive and certain and enduring. 



GBIBF OR MENT4L PAIN. 



I. /~^ EIEF is a state of Mind, the opposite to Joy. In 
^^ some form and degree it ia felt by all, and it belongs 
to human Life from the beginning to the end.* It is produced 
by the loss of any causes of Joy, and by the presence of objects 
of a contrary character. Children are grieved by the loss of ^ 
any causes of sensitive gratification, and by the prospect of 
any bodily safTering. All persons have some mental pain in 
tlie anticipation of bodily pain. The same emotion ig 
prodiiced by mental causes. Grief ia felt in some degree 
when what was supposed to be knowledge proves to be 
ignorance and error, when curiosity ia baffled, when wb 
cannot leam what we wish to know. So in all engagements 
some mental pain is experienced, when exercise is checked 
and restrained, when efforts are opjiosed and rendered 
ineffectual. Jlen are grieved when hindered and stopped in 
any mental employment, when they find they cannot 
remember, imagine, reason as they once could ; when their 
exertions are frustrated and their schemes fail They are 
miserable when they have nothing to do. As Joy ia 
increased when its object has been desired, so Grief ia 
increased by contrariety to desire and expectation. Dis- 
appointment is always distressing. As association makefl 
some objects pleasant, so it makes some unpleasant. As the 

• It haa many naniea — DiatreBS, Sa 
sstisfaction, AngDisli, Regret, Sorrow. 



:, Pain, Discontent, Dis- 
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greatest joys come from the AflFections, so do the greatest 
griefs; but those which are not social in their nature 
precede those which are, and must be first experienced and 
known. As Grief is occasioned by the loss of causes of 
Joy, so is Joy caused by the removal of occasions for Grief. 

2. The secondary causes of Grief correspond to the 
secondary causes of Joy. The loss of Riches, Authority, 
Society, Superiority produces much mental distress. As 
the greatest Joys may be felt without any pleasant sensations, 
so the greatest Griefs are felt without painful sensations. 
Grief is not a sensation, it is produced by Thought ; but it 
has effects on the body. They appear in the dimness and 
tears of the eye, in the gloom of the coimtenance, in the 
slow movement of the limbs, in the depression of the nervous 
system. This aids the progress of disease, and lessens the 
power and disposition for exertion. It may give occasion 
for action, but it prompts none. 

3. Grief is increased by sympathy, but gains some relief 
by expression. It is better often to suffer alone, than to 
suffer with others. When companionship in sorrow gives 
comfort, it is by the exercise of Compassion. Grief is 
alleviated by kindness given or received, but it is aggravated 
when the losses and disappointments of others are added to 
our own. Some little relief may be obtained by companion- 
ship in sorrow, when no compassion is given or received. 
Attention may be diverted from our own troubles, to those 
of others which are not so distressing. 

4. Pain of body is in various ways beneficial, conducing 
to the preservation of animal life, to the development and 
exercise of its powers, to its health and strength; so it is 
with mental suffering. Grief has its manifold uses, con- 
tributing to mental activity, to the right use of all faculties and 
susceptibilities. Human nature would be defective without 
the capacity for sorrow, and is impioved "b^ s^oisva ^-^^L^^TY^sc^Rfc, 
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Both bodily and mental sufferings are for Moral discipline, 
and improvement. Mental pains, like those of the body, 
are often signs that something is wrong or wanting; and they 
are useful in the same way. They should lead to considera- 
tion, and to change, when the pain of grief may be properly 
lessened and removed. All griefs are not to be avoided. 
An incapacity for bodily pains would be hurtful and not 
beneficial ; and in like manner mental insensibility to pain 
would be a degradation preventing improvement, and tend- 
ing to the destruction of what is noblest in human nature. 
The griefs which are the common lot of mankind, are a part 
of the discipline now required by all. They are to be 
avoided and removed, wherever this is both possible and 
proper. But they are to be borne patiently with trusting 
hope, where they are inevitable. None need be in vain. 
For all there is either cure or consolation ; and all may be 
occasions of present good and future joy, contributing to the 
welfare of the sufferers and their associates, and to the 
general progress of mankind. If the design of existence 
were present enjoyment, the whole constitution of Nature 
would be different from what it is. The present state is 
good, chiefly because it is a preparation for a future which 
is better. 



CHAPTEK III. 

81TRPRI8B AND WOXDER. 

THESE are Mental Feelings occasioned by some kinds of 
knowledge. They are frequently experienced by all, 
though less common than the other emotions. They have a 
peculiar character and importance. Both are generally 
pleasant, but occasionally painful 

L 

Surprise is caused by contrariety to expectation, not by 
what is merely unexpected. We are surprised on meeting 
a friend whom we supposed to be in a distant country ; on 
hearing that anyone said or did what seems contrary to his 
known ways and character; when persons fail whom we 
expected to succeed, or succeed when we expected they 
would fail; when any objects appear to be diflferent from 
what they were thought to be; when any events occur 
which are deemed unnatural. Special interest is excited by 
what is surprising, and it receives more attention. There- 
fore it pleases by the addition to previous knowledge, and 
makes the pleasant more pleasant ; but it also makes the 
painful more painful Children have a small experience, 
and meet with much that is contrary to their expectations. 
They like to be surprised, and to surprise others. In after 
life surprises are less frequent and less agreeable. They 
often show some error. If the lessons of past experience 
were rightly used, there would be few occasions of surprise ; 
and to perfect knowledge there can be xvone. ^ti^^\» ssiXYCNs^-'^ 
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give a shock to the whole syBtem, and are sometimes very 
injurious. Smaller surpiMes may occasion pain by producing 
perplexity, showing sorae erroneoua judgment, causii^ 
mental confusion. Surprise is of great use, in drawing 
attention to that which ia an enlargement of prior 
experience, a correction of wrong inferences. What but- 
prises is generally remembered. 

Surprise has its natural expression in the eyes and fece, 
in the sudden movement of the limbs, the utterance of the 
voice. Amazement and Astonishment are combinations of 
Surprise and Wonder, in different proportions. 

IT. 

WoNDBK is awakened by greatness of any kind, material 
or mental We view with wonder the height of a lofty 
mountain, the expanse of the ocean, the number of the 
stars, buildings of extraordinary dimensions. The same 
emotion is caused by considering the magnitudes, distances, 
and movements of the heavenly bodies; the force of 
gravitation, steam, electricity; the unseen power which 
regularly renews the verdure and fniitfulnoss of the earth, 
and sustains every living thing. Wonder is produced by 
what ia mental and moral — by lai^e attainments in know- 
ledge, great intellectual ability, much energy of will in doing 
or suffering. Wonderful is the vast power exerted by 
governments over many miUions of families, and stiU more 
so the greater influence of a few minda on many generations. 
Extraordinary courage, generosity, faithfulness, the highest 
examples of moral excellence, are also wonderful When 
very small objects occasion wonder, the feeling is not caused 
by their littleness, but by the great ability and skill shown 
in their cnrioua structure and exquisite finish. 

Where experience is small, W07id&- may be felt when 
lai^ houses and gardens are seen, large pictures and statues. 
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To feel wonder on such occasions shows some ignorance and 
inferiority, and therefore all wonder has been disparaged as 
a sign of deficiency; but intelligence and culture increase 
the capacity for vxmder in the contemplation of all that is 
truly great The world is full of wonders, which require 
only attention and consideration to aflford delight. Surprise 
comes from ignorance, and is transient ; wonder comes from 
knowledge, and is permanent. The common delight in the 
marvellous has led to much exaggeration, to descriptions and 
tales which only the credulous can believe. These are often 
designed merely for amusement, and their easy acceptance 
is no reason for rejecting all testimony to what is greater 
and better than any thing before known. They who know 
most expect to know more, and are best able to distinguish 
between reality and delusion, truth and deception.* 

Wonder is sometimes shown by the open eyes and mouth, 
the more difficult breathing, the repression of speech and 
action. 

In some things all emotions are alike. 

Joy and Grief, Surprise and Wonder, are felt by all, 
though not in the same degree, or from the same causes. 
All men are capable of the same emotions, but they differ 
in mind as in body, some being more sensitive and 
vigorous than others, and some less so. Thus natural 
capacities diflfer much ; but the differences in the happiness 
and welfare of men come chiefly from their different use of 
the faculties and opportimities given to all. 

The health of the Body prompts to the reception of food, 
and to the exercise of the limbs and organs, 6iid is thereby 
preserved and promoted ; and so it is with the health of the 

* The inveTUion of some marvellous histories would be quite as con- 
trary to experience as the occurrerice of the events. All ficticns have 
the marks of human imperfection, as well as indications of the a^^^ 
country, and character of the writer. 
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Miihl. Ainl as iMHlily health is Trorth more . than any 
l«I»'asant s<'iisati<nis sn is mental health more precious than 

any pK-asaiit I'limlions.* 

Kim »t inns ilitltT as their causes do, and vary according to 
<Ii!r«'rcn(<'s <»])jr('tiv(' and sulyective. The following are some 
of tin* juiiH'ijMil Liws : 

I. (Jr«'at«'r olijccts attcct more than the less, and the near 
innn- tlijin the distant. Hut commonly the little when near, 
afl'rct more tlian the <^nvat wlien distant. 

II. Kniotions ])cin^' caused ])y what is thought of and 
l»('li<'v«Ml, tlic more ch'ar and complete the Idea, and the 
iMore. it is considered, the greater its influence on the 
i'<'elin^'s. And tlie more sure the Belief in the reality of the 
o''easi<)n, the ^n'c^ater tlie emotion. 

I I I. Feeling's come more readily as they are wont to come; 
hut all ohjects socm lose the power of novelty; and all 
s»'nsihiliti(»s are less(^ned l)y disuse or misuse, neglect or 
excess. They may })e repressed by resisting their tendencies 
to (expression, and by attending to other objects. 

IV. All emotions are increased by Sympathy. Small 
occasions of Joy and Orief produce great effects when many 
see and hear, think and feel together. 

V. Emotions, when dependent on Association, are accord- 
ing to the closeness and frequency of the connection of the 
natural causes with associated o])jects. 

Animals appear to have some capacity for the emotions of Joy, 
Onef and Surprise ; but only in connection with sensations. They 

are incapable of Wonder, which requires human intelligence and 
reflection. 



DIVISION" II. 
PROPENSITIES. DESIRES AND AVERSIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRIMARY DESIRES. PLEASANT OBJECTS. 

1. TPvESIRES are Mental Feelings tending to some Action. 
-L^ They are sometimes pleasant and sometimes painful, 
but they always incline to some movement of mind or body, 
and thus differ from Emotions.* There is no real Desire 
where there is not a disposition to do something for the attain- 
ment of the object — a feeling which prompts and facilitates 
action. Emotions precede Desires, and Desires precede and 
produjce Volitions. No object can be desired unless known 
and thought of ; and nothing is desired that is not like, or 
connected with, what has already pleased. But pleasure is 
not the only, or the chief object of Desire. Most Desires, 
the strong as well as the weak, do not respect pleasant 
sensations or pleasant emotions. The objects which cause 

* Other names are Aspiration, Eagerness, Inclination, Longing, 
Yearning, Wish. Desire refers to the future. "We delight in the past, 
present and future ; but we do not desire what has been, or is ; only 
what ipay be. The good that pleates when remembered in the past, 
or perceived in the present, is not desired^ nor is it generally so 
described. The simple pleasure of anticipating any good is, like that 
of remembrance, only an emotion^ though it is sometimes called desire. 
When the past or present is unknown, what is desired is fcivorusUAl^e. -, 
and for this something may be done. 
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these feelinge are chiefly thought of, and often a 
80 with the bodily appetites. Food is thought of and deaired, 
more than the pleasure of eating and drinking. The things 
seen and heard are thought of and desired, more than the 
pleasures of seeing and hearing. Knowledge, exercise, 
etfeetivenees, are much more desired than the pleasures they 
give. As Pleasures difier in kind, so do Desires, and desires 
correspond in character to the pleasures from which they 
spring. Bodily pleasures produce desires of one kind, and 
Mental pleasures cause desires of another. No amount of 
bodily enjoyment would alone produce any mental emotion 
or desire. The pleasures of the senses, of the intellect, of 
the affections, are very different, and so are the corresponding 
desires. "When pleasure alone is regarded, desire is limited 
to one's self ; and when the pleasure is sensitive, the desire 
must be low, gross, and tending to selfishness. As desires 
are directed to pleasant of^'ects, they have a higher nature, 
being of larger extent, requiring more intelligence, and 
admitting participation with others. The supposition that 
Pleasure is the sole, or chief, object of Desire, is con- 
trary to common experience. Pleasure alorte is seldom de- 
sired, or thought of. The objects which please are causes of 
desire, as well as the pleasure they give ; equally bo at first 
and more so afterwards. Pleasure makes objects desirable ; 
but they are more deaired, attract and please more when, not 
the pleasure, hut the oly'eot itself ia regarded and desired. 
Desires are not increased by tlie remembrance and anticipa- 
tion of pleasant sensations and emotions, so much as by the 
consideration of their objects, 

2. The primary desires correspond to the primary causes of 
pleasant emotions. All desire for a time the continuance or 
renewal of pleasant sensations — pleasant tastes and scents, 
sights and sounds, impressions and movemeata. The bodily 
appetites are desires for objects, which have given such 
pJeaeuree, and removed the uneasiness caused by natural 
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wants. All have some desire for knowledge^ ioi all ha^^e 
some experience of the pleasure it affords. All desire some 
kinds of mental, exercise, for thinking in some way or other 
is pleasant universally. And so some effects of activity are 
desired by all, for all have found pleasure in making some 
change, in seeing that they have done some work. In all 
primary desires, that which gives pleasure and the pleasure 
which is given form one object of desire.* The desire 
for pleasure does not precede and produce the desire for 
its cause ; but both are in thought combined. Only in the 
secondary causes of Desire, is there at first a separation in 
thought and feeling of the one from the other, and 
generally they are united. 

3. Some have supposed that all operative desires are 
unpleasant, and that Pain is the only or chief motive of all 
action. Uneasiness is no doubt the cause of many actions, 
but certainly not of all. Desires are often eflfective, when 
they are entirely pleasant. Pain is not in animals the only 
or chief cause of exertion; they are more influenced by 
pleasure. In human beings Pain is not always the strongest 
motive. Desires become painful when excessive, when 
inoperative, when ineflfective for the attainment of their 
object. But moderate desires, directed to proper objects, 
and prompting to some exertion, are always pleasant. 

• We desire knowledge, not merely the pleasure of knowing; 
exercise, and not merely the pleasure of exercise ; the effects produced, 
and not merely the pleasure of production. Delight and Desire are 
supposed by some to result entirely from the association of the object 
with previous pleasures. Association is one cause of these feelings, 
but not the principal. When any object is believed to have the 
power of pleasing, feelings come from what is expected of the power, 
more than from what has been enjoyed. The Joy of having a cause 
of many pleasures is greater than any single pleasure ; and is of a 
higher kind, being the product of higher faculties. It is the same NfdtVs. 
Desire. 
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They contribute much to tlie happiness of every human life, 
being pleasant before they are succesefui ; and they enhance 
the enjoyment of every good Whatevor pleasea gives more 
pleasure, if previously desired ; and every gratification of 
desire is pleasant. Some transient pleasure is found in- 
seeking and gaining worthless things, if in any way they 
have become objects of Desire. The momentary pleasure is 
ateording to the intensity of Desire. Whatever is desired 
is supposed to be pleasant, and to be possible, No sane 
person desires what is known to be impossible. 

Desire refers to Ends desired for themselves, and to 
Means desired only for the sake of something else. Means 
and Ends are often so connected that the aarae Desire 
includes both. Only what is agreeable is chosen and 
desired for its own sake ; but what is disagreeable may be 
desired and chosen, for that which is united to it. When 
the means and the emfe are always thought of together, 
they form one object, and the desire is one. But if the 
desire for the means continues, when the end is diar^ardedi 
there has been a transfer of desire by aasociation, from one 
object to another. When both finds and means are agree- 
able, the desire is stronger ; if the means are disagreeable, 
the desire is diminished and may be overcome by aversion. 

i. Desire has by many been identified with Volition, and 
the latter is said to be merely u kind of the former, — 
directed to certain objects. But there is evidently a great 
difference, which will be subsequently fully considered. We 
desire directly the conduct of others as well as our owil ; but 
we can directly will only our own. Our objects of thought 
may be alike objects of Desire, but only changes in our own 
bodies and minds are immediate objects of Volition. We 
iirst desire some object, and then choose to do something 
for its attainment. 

The excitement of Desire is attended by an increase of 
nervous energy, so that with the disposition to Action the 
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requisite strength is spontaneously supplied. This causes 
restlessness and aimless movement, when not employed for 
the desired object. Earnest desire invigorates both mind 
and body, it facilitates and sustains eflPort ; while weariness 
soon comes in the absence of desire. The energy given by 
Desire appears in all animals. Every passion causes some 
rapid movements. 

Moderate Desires have no marked expression, but when 
they are so violent as to be called Passions, the outward 
signs are manifest The eager look of the eye, the flushed 
countenance, the quick circulation of the blood, the rapid 
motion of the limbs, are produced by the increased nervous 
energy which supplies strength for vigorous exertions. 

Desires are more enduring than Emotions, and they are 
more subject to control. We more often choose the objects 
we desire, and the measure of feeling with which they are 
regarded ; as well as the ways and means by which they are 
to be attained. The most important Desires belong to the 
Affections, and will be considered with them ; but all that 
we can know of others, and all feelings respecting them, 
must be according to what is first known of ourselves. 



CHAPTEE II. 



SECONDABY 



SOME objects are pleasant and desirable of themselves, 
simply because of their nature and the corresporidiiig 
susceptibility j while others are pleasant and desirable from 
connection with these. The fonuer must precede the latter, 
for no things coidd be desired on account of others, if 
some were not desired for their own sakes. We proceed to 
consider the objects which become desirable by Aaaociation. 
"When any object is desired which is not to be gained by 
mere effort, the means of its attainment will be also desired ; 
and when msam and ende are closely and frequently 
combined, the means are themselves desired, first consciously 
for the sake of the ends, but afterwards alone, without any 
thought of their use. Money is a clear example of the 
power of Association. It is at first regarded with indiffer- 
ence ; then it is desired for its many uses, and lastly it is 
desired for itself. The increase of money is often desired 
when it cannot be of any possible advantage, and when all 
the benefits are sacrificed for the sake of which it was 
primarily desired. A similar transfer takes place with 
other desires ; and not only meona, but mere accompaniments 
in the same way become objects of desire. The chief 
secondary desires, apart from the affections, are for Riches, 
Authority, Society, Superiority, Reputation, Freedom, 
Happiness, 
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z. Riches. 

Riches are in some degree to all the occasions of pleasure, 
and the objects of desire. Houses and lands, flocks and 
herds, merchandise and money — whatever can be made an 
exclusive possession — are objects generally desired. Some 
have therefore supposed that acquisitivenesa is a principle in 
human nature, as it is in some animals; and that objects 
are sought and accumulated without any experience of their 
pleasantness and use. But this is without any evidence, for 
all desires may be fully accoimted for by the common 
principles before mentioned. Riches are never valued before 
there is some experience of their advantage. They are 
known to procure many sensitive enjoyments, and to prevent 
many privations and pains ; they facilitate and multiply the 
means of knowledge; and increase some kinds of exercise 
and eflTectiveness. They are visible and abiding repre- 
sentatives of many enjoyments in the past and in the future. 
For some cause or other they are universally desired, and 
the feeling of each person is increased by the sympathy of 
many. At first Riches are always prized as meanB^ on 
accoimt of their use ; but by association they become ends^ 
and may be desired irrespective of any pleasure or profit, 
when all the uses of wealth are lost or neglected. 

That Riches are to some extent desirable to nearly all is 
quite certain; but it is equally certain that the common 
desire much exceeds their real worth. They are to be 
valued as means of obtaining for ourselves and others bodily 
and mental pleasures, and escaping bodily and mental pains. 
But while they increase some pleasures, they cause the 
decrease and neglect of others; and while they preserve 
from some pains, they produce others. Common experience 
shows that the rich are not the most happy, and that 
little wealth is required for the possession of the best 
joys. 

D 
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Riches have some ralue in connection with the soda] 
affections. They obtain some honour, and may be used for 
the benefit of others. But the honour given to the 
poBeCBSOTB of wealth proceeds generaUy from a false estimatfl 
of its value ; and the greatest iiBefulneas belongs to the 
character and conduct, and not to niateriul possessions. 

2. Authority. 

Authority ia also universally desired. It is Pov^er over 
others ; the ability to determine their condition, or control 
their conduct Power of every kiud pleases, because exercise 
and eSectiveness are themselves pleasant ; and because it is 
the means of obtaining many advantages. Authority is 
thus pleasant and usefid, and more so than any other power, 
because it is larger and more enduring. The least and the 
lowest find some pleasure in commanding others. Most 
desire to have at least one under tbem, to whom they can 
say, Go and come, Do this and that. Some like to have 
many servants and dependants, over whom they have some 
authority. To be master in a house, ruler in a village, or 
governor in a country, are common objects of ambition. 
To direct the movements of armies, the afiairs of nations, 
is deemed desirable ; and pleasure is supposed to increase 
with the extent of the dominion. This is only partially 
trae ; for personal authority is often lessened by this 
enlargement of rule ; and the wise regulation of a few will 
do more for individual happiness, than the subjection of 
millions. Riches are sometimes desired for the authority 
they bring, and authority is sometimes desired for the richea 
it obtains. 

Many advantages are obtained by the assistance of others, 
and the service of others releases from inferior occupations. 
But very often it is more pleasant and beneficial to do 
Bomo work, than to order it to be done. The value of 
Authority for happiness and improvement is, like that 
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of Riches, much over-estimated, and from the same 

causes.* 

3. Society. 

SociBTY is agreeable and attractive to alL It aflfords the 
highest pleasure by the occasions it presents for giving and 
receiving social aflPections, kindness and respect. But apart 
from these there are pleasures entirely personal, which are 
enjoyed by the most selfish. Sympathy increal, in some 
degree, all enjoyments, the lowest and the highest. Eating 
and drinking are more pleasant in society than in solitude. 
The companionship of children adds much to their happi- 
ness, by increasing in various ways their knowledge, exercise, 
and effectiveness ; and it is so with men and women. Few 
can be merry alone. Sights and soimds, fancies and facts, 
that have little to interest or please in themselves, will often 
for a time give much delight in company. In all society 
there is something to be observed in the dress, speech, and 
behaviour of others, and often something to be learnt from 
them. In all social intercourse there is much to promote 
the easy and pleasant exercise of the faculties in conversa- 
tion ; much to help to some effective action, in pleasing and 
benefiting others ; or even in annoying them. Observing how 
others speak and act, we are drawn and assisted to do the 
same. Imitation is one of the most common and agreeable 
modes of exercise. Though not a prunary principle of 
action, it is of great importance. Examples show what may 
be done, the desirableness of doing it, and the way and 
means. Thus they give instruction, encouragement, and 
assistance ; and imitation follows. Men are not gregarious^ 

* The coveUM8 seek to have more than their share of outward 
possessions ; the ava/ricious desire riches beyond their possible use ; 
the miserly deprive both themselves and others of the advantages of 
wealth, in order to increase it. The arrogwnl claim, the ambUious 
seek, more authority than is due to them, or bene&cial tA «xc<3 \ ^^ 
^frmvnioal use their power to the injury of ot\iei^ 
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ut some animaJB are; but they desire Society, partly for 
the many pleaBures and advantages it affords ; and partly 
for the exercise of tliose affections in which most hvunan 
happiness ia found. It is at first desired for the sake of 
tltose things, and afterwards it ia desired though they are 
not expected or even thought of. 

4. Superioiity. 

ScTBRiORiTT 18 a conimon object of deairo ; not the being 
above all, which is impossihie, but above those with whom 
there Is a frequent comparison. Children desire to be above 
companions in their classes and sporte ; artiama and artists 
desire to excel their asaotiatea : many persona deaire to be 
fltronger or fairer, wiser and wittier, than others ; richer, 
more powerful, more honoured. So fat as anything is itself 
pleasant and useful, it is naturally and properly desired ; 
aud more is to be desired, if there will be an increase of 
pleasure and usefulness. But mere guperiority is not rightly 
pleasant, and ia not to be desired. Comparison with those 
who are inferior gives the more complete apprehension of 
any good possessed, and so increases joy ; but the joy comes 
from the measure of good perceived or aupposed, not from 
the superiority. The consideration of superioritt/ to the, 
blind, the deaf, the maimed, the ignorant, the diseased, the 
poor, the afflicted, may cause joy and thankfulness ; but these 
feelings come from consideration witiiout any comparison. 
Comparisons increase knowledge, and contrasts deepen 
impression ; but they are not always desirable, and they do 
not change facts. Superiority ia lost when others are 
advanced to the same level; but this does not lessen any 
proper pleasure. When competition is for the general good 
— the progress and welfare of many,^and the prize can be 
gained only by one, it ia right to desire and strive for 
miperiority; but not for itself aiona. In other cases mipe- 
rUmty is not a proper object of desire ; for the success of 
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others should he desired as well as our own. The guperiorit)/ 
of one is the inferiority of another ; and hoth are equally 
gained by increase, improvement, and exaltation on one 
side ; or by decrease, deterioration, and degradation oh the 
other. We have not more of any good because others have 
less, nor have we less simply because they have more. The 
common excessive desire for Superiority results from ^v^o^g 
associations, and an undue regard to the opinions of others. 
If it were natural and proper to desire our own superiority^ 
it would be equally so to desire the inferiority of others ; 
but this is a selfishness of which most would l)e ashamed. 
It is natural and proper to desire and seek our own progress 
and success, and it is natural and proper to desire also the 
progress and sucteas of others. Superiority has uo real 
value. They who have superior advantages of any kind 
have cause for joy, according to the worth of their posses- 
sions, and the use made of them ; not according to the 
relation of their possessions to those of others. To surpass 
others in dress, equipage, furniture, entertainments, in social 
rank and popular esteem, can give Httle satisfaction, and 
should be little desired. But to desire a large measure of 
any real good is beneficial to each and to all. Emulation, 
the pursint of good with others, is right and noble, beneficial 
to all ; hut Envy, the pain caused by the superiority of 
lers, is base and wrong, injurious to alL 

5. Reputation. 

Refutation gives much pleasure through the social affec- 
tions, and on this account is most to be desired ; but it is 
desired also from other causes. The favourable judgment of 
others pleases as a confirmation of our own ; and it is a 
means of obtaining many advantages. Reputation is some 
evidence of worth, and has many uses ; and therefore ie 
properly desired. They who are rich or noble or clever or 
learned, or powerful or wise or brave ot gaoi, ifijasa ^« 
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he so esteemed. But some wish to he considered what they 
are not. The reputation may he more easily gained than 
the reality, and may seem for a while equally useful; and 
therefore this alone is desired hy some. Through association 
the opinions of others are desired, when they are known to 
be erroneous. Men wish to he thought rich, when they know 
themselves to be poor ; and to be supposed able and good, 
when they are conscious of weakness and wrong. When 
appearances and opinions are chiefly regarded, truth, honesty, 
and comfort are sacrificed to reputation. 

Fame is the wide reputation which can be desired by com- 
paratively few, but is to them often the object of the strongest 
desire. The fame of discoveries and inventions, of great 
physical achievements, of oratorical, artistic, or literary 
success, of victories and conquests, are deemed by some the 
noblest objects of human ambition. The numbers by whom 
these things are known and celebrated, who regard them 
with admiration, and esteem them glorious, increase indefi- 
nitely the pleasure they give, and make them attractive and 
apparently desirable. Small pleasures become great by 
present sympathy with many, and things of little worth 
are highly prized when it is known that they are so regarded 
by thousands. But popular honour is often given to the 
worthless \ and those who one day are extolled, another 
day are despised. Fame not deserved by true excellence, 
and real services to mankind, is a vapour whose bright- 
ness and beauty soon perish, and leave only darkness and 
disappointment. 

6. Freedom. 

Freedom is the absence of peculiar restraint on choice 
and action. He is free, who can choose and act as 
others — agoing or staying, doing this or that, working 
or resting, as he pleases; so that he respects the rights 
of others. Physical liberty is the absence of physical 
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restraint ; personal liberty the absence of those limitations 
on choice as well as action, which are imposed on some for 
the advantage of others. PoHtical liberty is the absence of 
restraints on speech and action, not required by the welfare 
of the community, and according to laws directly or 
indirectly approved by the people. Freedom is not a posi- 
tive good, but the condition of all progress, individual and 
social It is desired as a deliverance from many losses and 
pains, and as that which is necessary to the most pleasant 
and profitable employment of human powers. There are 
restraints on choice and action which are natural and 
unavoidable; and these are beneficial; but others are 
degrading and injurious, hindrances to industry and im- 
provement; designed to benefit some at the expense of 
others, but really injurious to all Men are debased by 
bondage, ennobled by the use of Freedom. 

Freedom, personal and political, is justly prized by all, 
and is worth all that has been done and suffered for its 
attainment and preservation. The love of Liberty may be 
one of the strongest and noblest of human passions, prompt- 
ing to the greatest efforts and the largest sacrifices for the 
general good. The intensity of the feeling is according to 
the magnitude of the object, and the multitude who have 
the same interests and aspirations. But Liberty is not to 
be desired, apart from the uses to which it gives oppor- 
tunity; and the passion which it has excited is sometimes 
owing more to the sympathy of many, than to expected 
benefits. It may be base lawlessness. Patriotism may be 
a hypocritical profession, the mask of low selfish aims; 
but the principle is not less praiseworthy. They who 
fought and died for freedom were often the benefactors 
of the world, deservedly honoured, and held in grateful 
remembrance. 
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7. Happiness. 

Happiness has beea regarded by some as the chief, or 
even the sole, object of human desire. The term o 
prebends all that ie in any way good and desirable, bodily 
and mental, present and future. Persons are called happy 
whose wants are all satisfied, who have many present enjoy- 
ments, and only pleasant expectations. The present is too 
short to content any ; and the distant future too uncertain 
or too indefinite to be regarded with strong desire ty man- 
kind in general. Nothing can be more contrary to 
experience tban the saying, that all men do and must desire 
most of all what seems most for their happiness. This is in 
fact little thought of. Appetite, passion, custom, desires 
for particular objects, and affections for particular persona, 
generally determine the conduct of all. What has been 
described as the only, or the strongest, motive of human 
action, is comparatively rare and feeble. Few are much 
influenced by the consideration of their whole welfare or 
happiness. This is not often considered, or much desired. 
All objects please most when they are themselves regarded, 
and not the pleamre they give. Health of body should bo 
desired, more than any sensitive enjoyment : and health of 
soul, more than any other possession. Without this, nothing 
is permanently good; and with it there is always good. Men 
err more by regarding too little, than too much, their own 
true Happiness. 

Social Affections form a principal part of human nature ; 
and therefore it is impossible that the Happiness of any one 
should be independent of that of others. Happiness, our 
own and that of others, will often supply a rule for conduct, 
and a motive ; but it is never the only rule or the only 
motive, nor ia it ever the best rule or the best motive. It 
is a great advantage to be assured always that in seeking 
the good of others, and in the performance of duty, we 
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cannot be losers ; but that our own happiness will also be 
thus promoted. But it is not good to be thinking always 
that we shall ultimately gain ourselves by what we do for 
others, and that Righteousness will bring us Happiness.* 

Desire contains the three elements of Thought, 
Feeling and Impulse. These are combined in various 
degrees, and they act and react on each other. Taught 
must precede Feeling, and Feeling increases Thought. Feel- 
ing prompts to Action, and Action preserves FeeUng. It is 
easy and pleasant to choose according to any strong Desire, 
but difficult and painful to choose in opposition. The 
tendency to Action increases with compliance, and decreases 
with resistance. It is easy to repress desires habitually 
regulated, but hard to overcome those habitually indulged. 

* Happiness— Ei^doi/itov/a, which Aristotle says is generally under- 
stood to mean welfare, limnvg well and doing toell, (r6 ed ^y koI rb ed 
TTpdrrew). This includes all that is desirable, and differs much from 
Pleasure (^dom^), which, he says, is chiefly pursued by the young, and 
the baser sort of men. (Ethics. I. c. 4.) 
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AVERSIONS. 



1. A VEKSIONS are opposite to Desires, as their objects 
-^^ are. Feelings of one class are pleasant and attrac- 
tive, drawing to their objects ; while those of the other class 
are painful and repulsive, driving from their objects. They 
thus differ in nature and tendency, but they are often 
combined. When we desire any pleasure we shall be averse 
to its loss, if this be thought of ; and when averse to any 
pain we may desire its removal But it is not the same 
thing to regard what is pleasant, and what is painful ; to 
feel the attractive influence of the one, or the repulsive 
influence of the other. The difference in human Ufe is very 
great, as the bright side of objects or the dark side is 
habitually thought of; as attention is given chiefly to 
what is liked, or to what is disliked ; to what is to be done 
to ensure success and obtain good, or to what is to be done 
to avoid failure and escape ill. Aversions have their uses, 
but are inferior to Desires. They are more than painful 
feelings; they prompt to the removal of what is adverse, 
and facihtate choice and effort for this end. When strong 
they have some involuntary expression in look, speech and 
gesture ; but they are not sensations, or states of the brain- 
As with Desires there is a supply of nervous energy to 
strengthen for pursuit, so with Aversions there is the same 
to prepare for resistance or flight. The most vigorous 
exertions are made by animals when striving to escape from 
some foe, or to overcome some opposition. Their contests 
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contribute to the development of intelligence and power, 
and are not generally unpleasant. There is some increase 
of strength, when effort is required for the removal of 
inanimate objects ; but much more when some living power 
is resisted. Energy is lessened by irresistible opposition, and 
by inevitable pain; but it increases with the prospect of 
successful effort.* 

2. Objects of Aversion correspond to objects of Desire, 
bodily and mental, primary and secondary. We think with 
aversion of the endurance of any expected pain of body, 
or the loss of any accustomed pleasure ; and regard with the 
same feeling ignorance, interrupted exercise, inefficient 
labour. In like manner we regard with aversion the loss 
of riches, power, society, superiority, reputation, liberty; 
and still more the contrary conditions. The apprehension 
of these objects is painful, we shrink back from them, search 
for some way or means of escape ; and strive by renewed 
and increased exertion to avert anticipated ill. Aversions 
are entirely painful when the offensive objects are alone 
regarded ; but they become in some measure pleasant as they 
prompt to activity and produce exertion. The stimulus of 
pain is often requisite to urge to action, and action at once 
gives some relief. It is generally pleasant to resist and 
overcome opposition, to do what will remove or prevent 
suffering. The conquest of difficulties adds much to. the 
enjoyment of life, and is a discipline for mental and moral 
improvement. As the bodily frame requires for its per- 
fection something more than ease and enjoyment, so does 
the whole of human nature require some similar training. 

3. Aversions are transferred by Association, especially to 
the causes of loss and pain, but they extend to other 

* Other names for Aversion are Abhorrence, Abomination^ Dia- 
uiclination, Disgust, Displeasure, Detestation, B.ei^xx.|!^'Ki!L<(ti&. 
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objects. Strong dislikes are often felt for things, places 
end persons, which have not in themselves anything un- 
pleasant or injurious. They become disagreeable and 
repulsive through combination, in experience or in thought, 
with what has caused pain of body or mind. Aversions 
aa well as Desires are to some extent voluntary and 
subject to eontroL The regidation of these feelings is 
of the greatest importance; for character, conduct, and 
condition depend on habitual Desires and Aversions. 
Desires may be directed to the highest objects or the lowest, 
to what is really desirable or what only seems to be bo, to 
what is attainable or to what is unattainable. Well-directed 
Desires lead to success, happiness, and honour ; while those 
which are illniirected bring failure, misery, and disgrace. 
And so Aversions to all that is evil, according to the evil, 
are proper and beneficial, needful in tlie stm^les and strifes 
we encounter; while those which may be felt for what is 
harmless, or useful and good, arc profitless self-inflicted 

The strongest and most important Desires and Aversions 
belong to the Affections. 

4. Some of the laws of Desire and Aversion are similar to 
those of simple Emotion ; others belong to Active principles. 
All Feelings vary according to the proximity and magnitude 
of their d^eete; and according to the clearness and com- 
pleteness of thought, the strength and steadiness of belief. 
All are increased by sympathy ; and those which come 
from association are according to the closeness and frequency 
of former connections. But Desiros and Aversions become 
stronger as they are obeyed, and weaker aa they are resisted. 
Through repetition, less of pleasure or pain may he felt; 
but yielding to any desires and aversions gives them more 
power, while resisting them takes some away. The power 
of_the appetites is increased by indulgence, though they give 
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less enjoyment; and so it is with all Desires. Passions 
become imperious when allowed to rule, submissive when 
required to obey ; they are good servants, but bad masters. 
All natural propensities are good in themselves, but none 
can be always followed with advantage or safety. They 
secure good, when wisely controlled; but cause much ill, 
when ungovemed. Men are capable of self-control, and are 
therefore the subjects of Moral government. 



CHAPTEE IT. 



. Hope. 



HO 



OPE and Desire contain tlie sanie elements, but they 
differ in cliaracter. Material substances are oftea 
very dissimilar, when composed of the same elements in 
diiferent proportions ; and bo it is with mental states. Oesiie 
always has some belief respecting a future good, with -some 
feeling, and some tendency to action. But with Btrong 
desiie thei* may be little expectation of good, and much 
feeling to cause disturbance and distress. Hope has similar 
thought and feeling and inclination ; but it is diatinguished 
by more belief and more reference to action. We /uipe for 
the good consequent on what we do, when we have a strong 
expectation of success. Hope is therefore always pleasant and 
invigorating ; and increasingly so, as it seems sure. Deaire 
is not always pleasant, and often becomes painful. Desire 
regards chiefly the quahties of some object ; Hope regards 
the result of some effort. The degree of Desire is according 
to the supposed worth of the object, and the consideration 
given to it; but the degree of Hope is according to the 
probability of success, and its dependence on our exertion, 
Hope is sometimes the name of & judgment respecting gome 
good, without any feeling; and sometimes of a pleasant 
feeling, without respect to any aelion; but more frequently 
and properly it is used as the name of the feeling, with which 
we anticipate the succees of our endeavours. Children hops 
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to succeed in their games, students in their studies, men in 
their eflforts to obtain wealth or honour, or any reward of 
exertion. The measure of hope is not so much the desirable- 
ness of the object, as the effort made for its attainment, and 
the expectation of success. Much hope may be excited 
when the object is of the smallest possible value ; as in the 
games and sports of children and of men. The eaepecicUion 
of receiving wealth by the bequest of another, is very differ- 
ent from the hope of gaining it by persevering industry. 
The prospect of a release by the expiration of the term of 
imprisonment, is very different from the hope of effecting 
one's own deliverance by continued efforts. The anticipatimi 
of good, for one's self or others, will give no strength, if it 
tends to no exertion ; and is very inferior to the Hope which 
invigorates by prompting to exertion, and makes future 
delight a present possession. Hope lessens every burden, 
makes all labour pleasant, and brightens every lot. It gives 
strength and patience, courage and perseverance, content- 
ment and a joy which remains when every other fails. It 
contributes much to the happiness of every life, securing 
always the pleasures of exercise, and often those of effective- 
ness also. 

2. Hope is not a blind instinct, but the lesson of Experi- 
ence rightly or wrongly used. We expect the good we have 
found, and it may be much more. If no good had been 
experienced, none would be expected. When former 
pleasures and successes are more remembered and regarded 
than former pains and failures, we think the future will 
be better than the past ; and it may be so, by the correction 
of errors and faults. Hope leads to disappointment when 
the lessons of experience, that of others as well as our own, 
are disregarded; when we expect what is rare and ex- 
ceptional, and look for results without using the proper 
means for their attainment Sooner ot lal^et aXU ^^^'^ ^& *Os\k^ 
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BOW ; "but there must be working and waiting, for any 
harvest worth reaping. There is a wise hopefuhiesa, which 
grows with experience, and is confirmed by reflection ; and 
an unwise hopefulness, which comes from choosing to 
regard pleasant fancies more than real facta. The best hopes 
rest on testimonies and promises, human and Divine. Hope 
respects all the objects of desire and aversion, longs for the 
attainment of the one, and the avoidance of the other. It 
is much increased by Sympathy, and thus many hopes are 
raised far beyond any actual experience, any possible fulfil- 
ment. The pleasure and the benefit of Hope are offered to 
all ; and it need not end in disappointment. 

3. Hope has its expression in the brightness of the eye, 
the smile of the countenance, the cheerfulneBa of the voice, 
the briskness of the motions. It has its bodily expression ; 
but is not an affection of the senses, or of any part of the 
nervous system. Pleasure precedes and produces Desire, and 
this precedes and produces Hope, But they differ in nature, 
and in degree. Hope is not always according to Desire, nor 
Desire according to experienced Pleasure, 

2, Fear, 

1. Fear is related to Aversion, as Hope is to Desire, 
The term is sometimes used for a simply intellectual, or 
emotional state; but commonly and more correctly it 
denotes the feeling excited by some expected ill, and tend- 
ing to some action. Pain is the occasion of Aversion, and 
this produces fear. All are conscious of Fear when they 
encounter some new peril They /ear a fall when they 
have to walk in dangerous places ; they fear some injury 
when a wild beast approaches ; they fear when there ia the 
alarm of fire, the apprehension of shipwreck. Children may 
bo afraid of shame and punishment, when called to recite 
their lessons ; most persona are afraid of accidents and harm, 
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when they move in darkness ; they are afraid of failure in 
new work, of awkwardness in a new position. There may 
1)6 much fear, when the iU is very small, but the risk of 
auting improperly is great. Young persona fear much a 
little awkwardness, or ridicule. Strong men may tremble 
when they have to speak before a lai^ audience, or in the 
presence of the sovereign, if unaccustomed to such per- 
formances. 

Fear urges to the avoidance of what is dreaded, and is 
itself painful It lessens strength, and incapacitates for any 
exertion, but that of Beeking some way of escape. When 
this is found, the enfeebling influence of /ear ia removed by 
the invigoration of kojie. It is better to stand still in 
danger, till we know where to floe for safety ; to do nothing, 
till we know what it is proper to do. The prospect of any 
ill ia beneficial, either by giving the opportunity of escape, 
or preparing for patient endurance. Danger may he escaped 
hy flight, or overcome by resistance ; and consideration is 
requisite to discern which of these ia to be preferred. When 
wo should flee, and whither 1 When we should resist, and 
how^ 

2. Fear may be reasonable and beneficial, or unreasonable 
and ii^urious. It is right, if according to the magnitude of 
the ill, and the probabihty of its occurrence; right, if it 
leadB first to consideration, and then to proper action. It is 
wrong, if disproportionate to the occasion, if debilitating 
and disturbing in its effects. It is wrong, unmanly, and 
immoral, if allowed to prevent consideration, to iletermine 
conduct, to overcome the dictates of prudence, affection, and 
conscience ; if it prevents the doing what ought to be done, 
and occasions the doing what ought not to he done. The 
dread of pain, as well as the desire of pleasure, may be 
injurious and destructive ; and Courage as well as temper- 
ance is necessary for permanent well-beui%, "SftaAawmHsa 
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may reeult from ignorunce, inconeidBraticoi, insensibility ; 
aud then it ie a deficiency and disadvantage. Courage is 
the result of knowledge and choice. It is deservedly 
honoured ; beimuse without it men cannot do what is best 
for theniBelves or others, in many of the most important 
conditions of human life ; and it ia not maintained without 
some moral culture. Fear is much inci'eased by sympathy, 
and the flight of one miiy muse many to flee, as the courage 
uf one will cause them to stand. It bos often caused 
KTuelty ; the lives of others being sacrificed for self-preserva- 
tion in the jjanic of fear. Less feai is often felt when the 
ill is known to be certain and inevitable; as there is less 
desire for what is found to be impossible. 

3. There may be fear, not because danger is seen, but 
because safety is not known. This is the instinct of all 
timid animals, who are frightened by what is strange, though 
they have never been hurt. So little children are afraid of 
strange people aud places. Caution is natural and proper 
in unknown cii'cumstances. We should choose the less ill, 
and flee from the greater ; but never choose the greater, to 
escape the less. 



Fear has its signs and eifecl« in the wandering eye, the 
pale facCj the trembling Umbs ; in the faintnesa of the heart, 
the feebleness of the arm, the cry of terror. In various 
ways it disturbs the nervous system ; and many ordeals owe 
their value to these effects. The guilty are often betrayed 
by their fears. 

"Conacience makes cowards of us all." 

Fear affecU the nerves more than other feelings, but it 
has no shape or size, nor any material properties. It ia in 
the body, only as the Mind is. 



DIVISION III. 
SOCIAL AFFECTIONS. 



CHAPTER L 

AFFBOTIONS. GENBRAL NATUBIL 

1. npHE diflFerence between animate and inanimate beings 
J- is universally acknowledged; the marks are generally 
obvious, important, and permanent. The former are distin- 
guished by some knowledge, feeling, and voluntary motion, 
of which the latter are destitute. As the properties of 
these two classes of objects differ, so do the feeHng9 differ 
with which they are regarded. Many are common to both, 
but others are peculiar to animaie objects, and are called 
Affections. The lower of these are felt fer ammcds^ and 
appear to be felt by some ; but the higher require more than 
animal intelligence and ability. They belong to human 
beings, and to those who have the same or higher capacities; 
and are felt only hy^ and for such beings. Common pleasures 
aaid pains, desires and aversions, always precede the Affec- 
tions, and are included in them ; but they do not constitute 
the Affections. These are peculiar active principles, all 
tendiiig to and facilitating some choice and action. They are 
either pleasant and attractive, or painful and repulsive. The 
objects of some affections are always pleascmt^ and pain is 
only an occasional accompaniment; while the objects of others 
are always pad^ftd, and pleasure is only a temporary addition. 
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2. Affections can be known only as they are experienced 
and examined. Theit nature is not to bo leamt by tlie 
study of common feelings. Earths are known before Metals; 
the two are commonly combined and not easUy separated ; 
the latter are more precious than the former, but leas 
abundant ; they have a difl'erent nature, origin, and nse. 
So it is with common feelings and affections. The analysis 
of common feelings will no more give the nature of 
affections, than the analyisia of Earths will give the nature 
of Metals. It is as impossible to make affeetiona out of 
common feelings, as it ia to make metals out of earths. 
Neither in what is material, nor in what is spiritual, do 
elements and antecedents show all that may be known, or 
that which is most important. This is universally allowed 
in Material Sciences, but is often disregarded in Mental, 
thoi^h equally true in both.* 

" ETBty one who hag felt any affection Is to some ejttent conBcious 
of ita pecnliar nature. One of the obvioua charactetiBtica is, that 
AfTections lind in their objects a sufficient end. We may desils one 
thitig entirely for the sake of ttnother, but ws do not love or hate one 
person for the aake of anothor, or for the sake oE any object. Affection, 
as well 09 Desire, is transferred by association ; and bo one may be 
loyed more, beeauae of some counectioa with another; but the 
affection regards only its proper object. We do good to one for the 
sake of another, but we cannot love one for the sake of anotliBr. 

One Feeling may precede another, and prepare for it ; hut if they 
differ in nature, the one does not jiroduix the other. Sensitive 
pleasures precede the affections, and pains precede anrtpataiim ; but the 
former are not the causes of the latter. Liking may lead to loving, 
by drawing attention to personal qualities ; but no increase of liking 
will cause lomag. The use of copper may lead ta the possession of 
gold, but no art will change the base into the precious metal. They 
would not be the same, if chemical analysis showed no difference. 
So all Mental states are known by what consciousness may show ; not 
by their antecedents. Seeing ia known to be different from Hearing, 
by the difference of which we are conscious, aa well as by the difference 
of the outward organs. So Affections are known to be different from 
common feelings by consciousness ; and they prove a different capacity. 
It would be as reasonable to suppose, that repeated soutuU would 
jiroduce visions, as that repeated liking would produce Love. 
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3. Affections belong to human nature, as much as 
sensations. All are capable of them, and have some ex- 
perience and knowledge of them. They are the sources of 
most happiness, the motives of most actions, the most 
important objects of moral judgment Affections form the 
principal part of every character, and give the chief value 
to human life. They therefore deserve separate and careful 
consideration. 

Social Affections are those which are first known; and 
these are divided, either according to their general character, 
as pleasant and painful; or according to their special 
objects. Their principal combinations are also made distinct 
classes. We shall first consider the simple Social Affections 
which are pleasant and attractive, and form a large part of 
the worth and welfare of Mankind. 



CHAPTER 11. 



[ AFFBCTIONB. 



1. -DE 
-D, 



I. Benevolence. 

) EJi"EVOLEKCE, or Goodwill, or Love, in its aimplest 
' form, is tlie most exteueive of the ASections ; being 
foiinii in some degree in all men, and including all beings 
who possess any similar intelligence and senaihiUty. It is a 
delight in, and a desire for, the good of another, hke the 
feelings wliich respect only one's separate good. It does not 
require the previous reception of any favonr, as Gratitude ; 
nor the present need of any relief, as Compassion ; but it 
haa respect to all who have a similar nature und condition, 
and are in any way asaoeiated. It is awakened by the 
eonsideration of likeness and connection ; while it is hindered 
by all that prevents the recognition of affinity and union. 
It is as natural to find some pleasure in the good of another, 
and to desire it, as it is to have these feelings for what respects 
self only. Children are pleased by seeing the pleasure of 
others, and wish to please ; parents delight in the health and 
happiness of their children, and seek their welfare ; friends 
rejoice in the prosperity of each other, and desire this. To 
be pleased with any good we ourselves possess is one thing; 
to be pleased that others have the same good is surely 
another thing. To be pleased with the remembrance of our 
own former joy, and to be pleased with the present joy of , 
another, are certainly difTerent states of mind. The objects 
aw diSetent, and so are the feelings. Benevolencs always 
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regards another being, distinguished from the conscious self : 
and without this loses its nature as an Affection. Some 
Benevolence is shown in the common intercourse of society, 
whenever persons wish to please and benefit others. There 
are few, if any, who live only for themselves, never caring 
at all for the enjoyment and well-being of others. The 
earliest social affections regard those who are nearest, whose 
common human nature and close connection are daily seen 
and felt; but Benevolence extends with knowledge, and 
embraces more and more. Wherever there is Benevolence, 
some pleasure is foimd in regarding the object, and in receiving 
Gratitude in return. They who care nothing for the 
affection of others, do not really regard the welfare of others : 
for this requires a proper reception of benefits. They do 
good for their own sakes ; but this is not Benevolence. 

2. Benevolence is increased by all that promotes a recog- 
nition of that which is common to individuals, and of all 
that connects one with another ; and it is lessened by all 
that is adverse to this. A special good will is felt mutually 
where there is any companionship, — by children of the same 
school, workmen of the same shop, sailors in the same ship, 
soldiers in the same company, — by those who have the same 
pursuits, who have experienced similar difficulties and dangers, 
joys and sorrows. Not only members of the same family, but 
those of the same society or profession are often called brethren. 
So those of the same class, or clan or country, are most 
inclined to help one another. On the other hand, differ- 
ences of colour, of language, of race, of religion, of social 
position, of state and occupation, will often prevent kind 
affection ; by causing a disregard of the nature and condition 
which all alike share. Benevolence is most completely 
repressed by opposition and hostility. Then attention is 
restricted to what is adverse and repulsive. But that which 
belongs to all men still remains, and therefore Benevolence 
should never wholly cease. 
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3. Facta, iimuinerable and indisputable, prove that 
Benevolence is a part of human nature ; but it is only one 
of its active principles. It is generally feeble and partial in 
its operation. Unquestionably it would be better for each 
and all, if there were more of mutual kindneaa ; hut there is 
no reason to suppose that it would be better for mankind, if 
Benevolence were the only motive of action; or if there 
were the same measure of regard to the good of alL It ia 
natural, reasonable, and right, that goodwill to some should 
be much stronger and more exercised, than towards others. 
Equality of affection is impossible, and would not be for the 
good of all, or of any. As Benevolence is based on the com- 
mon nature and condition of all and their union, so moat is 
felt when there are the most manifest correspondences, and the 
closest and most manifold connections. These are the causes 
of simple Benevolence, while other affections respect special 
objects, and have other causes. 



4. If Benevolence were not a natural principle, it could 
never be promoted. It exists in all, but requires care and 
culture. It should be cherished, strengthened, and extended j 
but too often it is neglected, repressed, and restricted. Self 
is naturally first regarded ; much that resjjects edf is always 
near, and appears very great ; it requires no effort for con- 
sideration, its attraction is strong, its choice easy, its partial 
attainment speedy and sure. That which respects (^luera is 
comparatively remote, and apparently small ; it requires 
some effort for consideration ; is generally less impulsive, 
and therefore requires more effort for choice, and for attain- 
ment. It is therefore quite natural, though not necessary, 
when the pleasure and advantage of others are apposed to 
our own, that the social affection should he overcome. This 
D often felt in ourselves and seen in others, that the 
power of example and habit soon increase the primary. 
tendencies to self-regard ; and render it difficult to seek the 
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xid of othere as we seek our own. As the deficiency of 

Jenevolence comeB from mconaideration, disregard of the 

I and interests of otliers, self-indulgence, and bad 

BO ite increase is obtained by consideration, 

1, self-denial, and the example of those who properly 

i the plensiirc and welfare of others. 

. Generally more good is done to those who are near and 
mt, than to others ; more to those who are like, than 
e who are unhke ; more to those who are willing to 
e good, than to those who are unwilling. Benevolence 
8 especially felt towards those whose nature and condition, 
e wants ond relationship, we choose to regard ; who are 
,a of frequent voluntary consideration. It may be 
' increased by the pleasant aameiaiians which draw attention 
to the onsets of kind affections — the qualities and relations 
by which they are produced j and by aymjuUhy with those 
B animated by them. But most of all is Benevolence 
icreased, confirmed, and improved by doiiig something for 
Ihers. All active principles are strengthened by practice. 
Jhe power to do good to others, the disposition to do good, 
1 the dehght in doing good, grow with exercise, and can 
) known only through personal experience. It is so with 
V-tiie simple efforts made to please others and gain their 
approval ; and the largest endeavours to advance the pros- 
perity of a nation, or the good of mankind. They who 
habitually, in things little and great, seek to please and 
t others ai'e never miserable ; they have some life-long 
Benevolence finds joy in all the good it produces or 
ites, and some pleasure in all that is purposed or seen. 
i is not less real and pure, because it is pleasant and profit- 
to far aa these ends are the motives of action, 
s of Benevolence and less of its joy. What is 
Hid of Mercy is true of Benevolence. " It is twice bleaaecL 
\ blesseUi hiiu that gives and him thai Viikta," W Si *. 
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good to all, partly by the gladness it iliffuses, but principally 
by the kindneas it promotes, indefinitely extending. Its 
objects are to be fount! everywhere and Etlways, and are 
boundless. When what is done for the good of others is 
always made to coincide with what is for our own ease and 
pleasure, advantage and honour, there is no evidejice of 
Benevolence. But it is increased by any self-denial for the 
good of others. The good nature shown by an easy com- 
pliance with the wishes of others, and a wish they should 
share our pleasures, is the lowest form of Benevolence, and 
is not beyond the capacity of animals. It is often combined 
with an utter disregard of what is really beneficial, as well 
as of what is prudent and just.* 

Some attribute all present Benevolence to other principles 
—Association, Sympathy, Imagination. But these (^uees 
never produce all the effects attributed to them, and are 
oft«n entirely absent. Association only transfers what 
already exists. Liking one thing causes the liking of another r 
but no kind or quantity of liking can ever lead to loving, 
unleea there be a higher nature in both subject and object 
Liking regards what pleases and profits oneself. Love 
regards what pleases and profits others. We liks those who 
please us, and love those whom we seek to please. Love 
always regards the good of another, as different from our 
own. It may be transferred by Association ; but there must 

* A few have deuied tlic reality of Benevolence, and have described 
it aa uiere pretence und delusiou. It is said tliat men lore PleaBure 
and Poner. and not one another ; and that io some wa.; or other, they 
olvays seek their otvn gratifii-'atiou or advantage in what they seem to 
do for othera. But this is a caricature of human iiatiire, contrary to 
aniveisal experience. No doubt some apparent Benevolence is thus 
fully accouDted for ; but not all. There is joy in tlie good of othsn, 
when there is no exercise of power, no prospect of pleasure or gain. 
The former increases without cny increase of the latter. The pleasures 
of Power are to be gained liy injuring others, as easily as by benefiting 
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he, an affection not produced by Asaociation, to acwiunt for 
tliat which ia thiie produced. 

Sympathy increaaes every feeling, and reproduces in one 
person what appears in another; hut it does not change any, 
or excite any not already experienced. Sympathy increases 
pleasure or pain, love or hatred ; but cannot transform 
pleasure into love, or pain into hatred. 

Imagination aids Benevolence by representing fully the 
wants and welfiire, feelings and aifections of others ; not by 
causing us to fancy that they are ours, as they are not. 
Benevolence regards the good of another as it regards its 
own ; but it does not mistake it for its own, and not 
another's. Love makes the good of another to be our good, 
but not by the false supposition that it belongs to us, and 
not to another. It is not, as some describe, the greatest of 
all delusions, but the best and surest reality. If the 
pleasures and desires belonging to Self produced uncon- 
sciously the feehn^ of Benevolence, it is impossible that 
the recall of the former should lessen the latter. But tlie 
delight and desire felt in considering and seeking the good 
of others, are entirely lost, if we regard ourselves and not 
others. Disinterested affection is commended by all, but 
there is nothing to be praised if the selfish and the \mselfish 
seeking in various ways the same object. 

2. Gratitnde. 

1. This is the most common and earliest of the Affections. 
It appears in little children, and is not entirely absent from 
the most hardened and degraded of mankind. It is one of 
the forms of Love, when this term is taken in the widest 
sense — delight in, and degire for, the pleasure and good 
of another. The pleamres and desires of others cannot 
be known till there has been some experience of these 
mental states ; but when there has been the consciousness 
of them, there may be some knowledge of VW afwAvrtiB 
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prior to experience. The development of affection in the 
mind of an infant ia aided by the mother's love. With the 
earHest knowledge of outward objects, the child can see 
that the parent delights in its presence, and desires its 
pleasure ; and this is suflicient to the awaking of Love. 
The nature, the power, the joy of Affection, cannot be 
known until they are felt Then the Love of another is 
•fully known ; and produces more love in return, 

2. Gratitude is caused by the knowledge of kindness; it 
is the return of Love for Love. It has been said to be 
merely the transfer to an agejit, of the feelings which 
actions have produced. Common pleasures and desires 
precede affections ; but the latter are very different from the 
former, they have a higher nature, and other causes and 
laws. A child's love for its mother is not to be classed with 
tUs liking for the fire which gives a pleasant warmth, the 
cup which gives pleasant food, the rattle which gives a 
pleasant sound. Liking is by association transferred, and 
one object is liked because of its connection witli another ; 
but no degree of pleasure and desire caused by things, will 
alone produce Love. Gratitude is increased by whatever in- 
creases the manifestation of kindness. The enlargement and 
multiplication of benefits will produce more Gratitude, if 
thereby more Love is shown ; but not otherwise. None are 
grateful to houses for the shelter and comfort they give, nor to 
books and pictures for the enjoyment they afford, nor to 
luachinea for the useful work they do. We are grateful to 
agents on account of what they have willingly done, and still 
more on account of what they have willir^ly suffered, for our 
sake. Their sufferings can give no pleasure, and their actions 
may give very little ; but both are valued for the affection they 
show. The smallest gifts, which are expressions of love, are 
more prized than the largest which have not this origin. 
The labours and sufferings, which prove to be vain for out 
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ward benefitB, are not less eigne of love, and causes of 
gratitude. With the pleasure given by any benefits, there is 
an additional and greater pleasure cauBed by the kindness of 
the benefactor. Many complain of ingratitude, because they 
do not reeeive mtu^h affection in return for the material 
favours conferred ; but persons generally receive what they 
give. Love is returned for love. Gratitude promi>ts to please 
and sen'e the benefactor; and is pleasunt in itself, and its 
influence. The expression of thankfulness in speech and 
conduct is always pleasant to the grateful person, to the 
benefactor and to spectators. It does much to promote the 
happiness and welfare of mankind, but is not produced by 
such considerations. Gratitude is not esteemed a great 
virtue, because it only shows that there is not unusual 
• inBensibility and selfishness. 

3. Gratitude ia increased by the consideration of kindnees, 
expression and sympathy. The sympatliy is with those 
have received the some or similar expressions of kind- 
and who are also grateful; not with the benefactor who 
'is the object of gratitude. Children have symjiathy with 
children, in gratitude to their parents ; pupils sympathise 
with pupils, in gratitude to teachers ; and all who receive 
benefits have sympathy with one another, in gratitude to 
leir common benefactor. 

Kindness is estimated chiefly by what is done, sacrificed, 
suffered, for the good of others. The magnitude of the 
f^ood proffered, received, and enjoyed ; the nature, number, 
\ite3A duration of the benefits bestowed ; are some measures 
of the love from which they proceed. The ^rity of Love 
appears in the absence of all other motives ; and its 
strength, in what it overcomes. More gratitude is due to 
benefactors, when there has been opposition, and when 
rthiness, and when no pivfitablenesa is 
dble. 
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3. Compassion. 

1. CoMPASBios or Pity, is an affection which is felt by 
all, on some owaaions, when regarding the ill, the danger, 
the wants and pains of others. It could not exist in human 
beings, without some prior experience of ill in themselvee ; 
but then it is naturally awakened by the ill of others, und 
prompts to their relief. Parents feel pity for the sickness 
and suffering of their children, and desire to help them. 
AH pereons feel eompassion, when they see others in peril of 
being drowned or burned, and desire to rescue them. The 
poor pity those who are poorer than theiDflelvea, and wish to 
assist them. It has been said that in all this men are seek- 
ing their own relief and pleasure, that sympathy causee 
them suffering, from which they desire to be tree. Sympathy 
has its influence on all, and its province and power will be 
subsequently conudered ; but evidently it is not Compassion. 
The chanict^stic of this affection is, tliat it regards the ill 
of othera; and all are conscious of the difference between 
desiring to lessen the pains of others, and desiring to lessen 
the uneasiness these pains cause to themselves, The pain of 
others, when merely the cause of pain to ue, is repulaivB 
find drives away ; but when it causes compassion it attracts, 
and draws nearer that aid may be given. If compassion were 
simply the suffering caused to one by the suffering of 
another, there would be the same compassion, whether one 
withdrew from suffering to relieve himself, or approached 
to give rehef to another. They who ate compaaaionata do 
not wish to lose the pain of sympathy, when this mak«s 
their service more effectual The suffering of sympathy 
does more than urge to rehef, it shows how this may be beat 
giveai, and adds to tlie exercise and expression of kindnees. 

2. Compassion is caused by considering the privati<»ie, 
pains, and perils of others; and is a desire for their relief. 
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It has teapect to those who need uur help, !ts Gratitude 
respects those from whom we have rueeived hel)t. If aiiy 
ill be regarded aloue, whether it belunga to oui«eIve3 or 
others, it will occatiiou only ]>aiu ; but the pios^icct of its 
removal is pleiisaut, the accompimyiug desire and hope are 
pleasant, the exertion lo which they prompt is pleasant; and 
still more pleasure is found in the exeri;!se of Compasaion 
as a Benevolent affection. Any real desii* for the good of 
others is pleasant to the agent, to the object, and to all who 
take merely a common human interest, in what is felt and 
done by and for their fellow men. They who feel no com- 
passion for any are by all judged to be inhuman. 

3. Compassion, when active and wisely directed, is profit- 
able to all as well as pleaeaut. If there is no nMultin(( 
acHon, the/eelatg may be slightly pleaaunt to the subject;, 
but it becomes unhealthy and injurious, and can never bo 
agreeable to the object or to others. Cutnpaasion, when 
inconsidemte, is oft<in more hurtfid than beneficial It is 
so when it prevents a painful operation that might restore 
health, or the proper ehastisement to correct faulta, or the 
deserved punishment required for the protection of society ; 
or when by relieving present wants, it promotes indolence, 
improvidence, inl«mperBikce. There is no Compassion in 
removing one ill, if thereby a greater is occasioned. Com- 
passion should regard the unseen and the future, as well as 
the present and seen; and wlien ilireuted to the whole 
welfare of any, it is pleasant and pwlitable to alL 

Compassion is generally painful in some degree. Tile 
pains of others cause pain, as the pleasures of others give 
pleasure. Fain is most felt when compassion is ineffectual ; 
but iiain may precede pity, being produced by involuntary 
sympathy, and prompting to some exertion for the removal 
of an ill, in which the spectator lias some share. But 
involuntary ayupatby may cause Aversiou. 
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4. Tlie pleasure often foiuid in epectacles and tales 
Rufi'ering, has been thought by some to show that the Ul, as 
well as the good of others, is naturally agreeable. But the 
cases are very different, Tlie good of others is itself pleasMit, 
more than the accompaniments ; while the ill of others 
becomes pleasant by these. Spectacles and tales of suffering 
interest and please, by exciting curiosity and spocOlation 
respecting the course and issue of events ; by displaying 
skill and energy, and courage, and fidelity, love and devotion; 
by causing sympathy with those who succeed, and compassion 
for those who fail. Compassion is pleasant, as all benevolent 
Affections ; and some slight enjoyment attends it, even when 
it is useless. This becomes less, when the feeling leads to 
no action ; and a stronger stimulus is needed to produce the 
same excitement. Operative compassion increases sensibility 
and benevolence; but inoperative decreases both. The 
former is pleasant and good to all, but the latter is a small 
self-indulgence, giving little pleasure to the subject, and 
none to others. Besides all this, tales and spectacles 
often please by the graces of composition, artistic skill, 
and the excitement caused by the presence of many seeing, 



5. Sympathy, or feeling with another, is etymologicaily 
the same as Compassion ; but they are very different, though 
not always distinguished. Compaasion is Pity for the III of 
another. Sympathy is not a peculiar affection, but belongs 
to all feelings, as increased by participation. We have 
sympathy with joy as well as with grief, with mirth, surprise, 
respect, and resentment. There is Sympathy, when the same 
feeling is excited in two or more persons, by the same or 
similar causes. It requires a similar nature and occasion; 
and we have more sympathy as our former experience is like 
the present experience of another, and is remembered. We 
may be gladdened by the joy, or grieved by the sorrow of 
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anotlier, without any sympathy. So we may be pained at 
the foolish mirth of others, amused at their needless fears ; 
or sur))rised at thoir astonishment, angry because of the 
resentment of others. There are similar feelings not only 
without Sympathy, hut because there is none. Only in 
reference to guffering is there said to be eyinpathy, when the 
feelings have not similar causes, but the pain of one causes the 
pain of another. Sympathy results from likettese of nature 
and condition ; there is little or much sympathy as there is 
little or much agreement, and as this is thought of. They who 
liave experienced any sorrow, most fully know the similar 
sorrows of others, and most readily sympathise with them. 
What they now witness in others recalls what they once 
experienced themselves. Sympathy leads to Compassion, 
but they ihffer in nature. They often correspoml, but there 
may be much Compassion and little Sympathy, and much 
Sympathy with little Compassion. SjTnpatby in pleasure 
increases pleasure, and sympathy in pain increases pain. 
Love and trust and admiration are increased by sympathy, 
and so it is with every emotion and desire.* 

6. Sympathy tends much to promote Compassion, and 
therefore they are often confounded. It directly increases 
Compassion, when there is present sympathy with those who 
pity the distressed ; indirectly when the sympatliy is with 
those who are in distress. Compassion is according to the ill 

* From the limitation of human intelligence, there cannot be ii 
full knowlodgo of any ill without some similar experieni^o ; and from 
the incompleteneaa of human action, some auffering attenila the 
exercise of Compassion. But [lain becomea less, aa the work to be done, 
and the good to be given, are more regarded. When the reasons and 
Insults of satfering are fully seen, and all ia done that can properly be 
done for its removal, then it is quite possible that the greatest Coni- 
paaaion should be without pain. Sympathy with man requires the 
limitatiouB of humanity, and cannot be without some espeiienco ot 
suffering ; but this is not neoiissary to Divine Comp&BaioTi. 
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of another. Sympathy according to the similarity of experi- 
ence. The remembrance of a former diatreBs ia made more 
complete and painful by wJiat is seen in another ; and the 
state of another is thus more fully known, and causes more 
pi^. Sympathy in any human feelings requires some regard 
to the persrmat nature of others, which is the object of aD 
affections ; and thus contributes to Compassion and Benevo- 
lence. They who arc naturally, or habitually, more sym- 
paihefie, are gMierally moi* hmuiwdent ; but not always. 
Sympathy alone is no virtue ; but it is a most important 
aid, when rightly used. 

4. Emulation. 

1. Besides the three Aifections which tend liirectly to the 
good of others, there are also three which are properly 
described as Benevolent The first of these respects those 
who have the same or similar aims and pursuits. It regards 
the action of another and prompts to similar action. They 
who are companions in the same school, students in the same 
class, workmen in the same shop, artists in the same galleries, 
barristers in the same court, competitors for the same prize, 
are naturally drawn together. They have more than the 
sympathy of common possessions and experiences, because 
they seek the same ends, use the same means, encounter the 
same difficulties, are mutually helpful in guidance and 
encouragement. Men as well as children work more cheer- 
fully and vigorously in society than in solitude. When the 
work requires that the agent should be. alone, it is always 
pleasant and useful to think of those who have been, or 
still are, engaged in the same way. Animals work more 
readily and strenuously, and run more eagerly and quickly, 
when they work and run with others. 

2. Example, imitation, association have contributed mucli 
to progress in art, science, literature, commerce, and in every 
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kind of industry. Emulation aida in the advancement of 
individuals and uommiiDities ; and properly need promotes 
the happinesB and weUare of all It tendfi to increase Good- 
will by multiplying tonnections and correspondences ; and 
by manifold occaaions for giving and receiving assistance and 
encouragement. Competition gives the chief interest and 
enjoyment to many games and aports; and has a beneficial 
influence in all engagements, by producing diligence and 
perseverance, "Where the success of one helps to the 
similar success of another, the increase of mutual kindness 
is the only natural result of emulation. But not unfre- 
quently the gain of one must be the loss of another ; and if 
the Liser is solflah, this pain will prevail over every other 
feeling, and be regarded as an injury. Where there is no 
loss, the continst between success and failure may make the 
latter more painful, and cause aversion to the former. This 
is Envy, which is dilferent from Emulation, and contrary in 
, its cause and character. 



. In the best pursuits all may succeed, and the gain of 

[ each is a gain to others. When there is bat one prize, and 

f only one can gain it, all have the benefit of Emulation ; and 

Benevolence makes the success of one, as it were, the 

I success of many. The whole school will rejoice in the 

I leader's success, though many ate losers. The abuse of 

\ Emulation is seen in the excessive desire which it often 

iB for things of little value, and in the undue regard 

I paid to mere appearances. Both these result from the abuse 

[ of Sympathy. What is sought for hy many, is much desired, 

I though comparatively worthless ; and common judgments 

I «nd feelings ate often according to outward signs which are 

I fer from the trutlt Emulation produces most dispropor- 

I tionate desires in the pursuit of riches, power, rank, and 

une; and frequently leads to the sacrifice of the best objects 

\ life, in tlie endeavour to surpass and outehme 
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S Trust. 

1. Trust is not alwaye an Affe(^tion, for it often refers only 
to propositions, or to inanimate objects. It always includes 
Eome belief, feeling and choice \ and whea these respect 
persona, there is a peculiar Affection, more or leas agreeable. 
It regards those on whom there is some kind of dependence, 
whose help is needed and desired, Wlien directed to 
worthy olijects it is an affection most pleasant and usefuL 
It regards the better qualities of its object, — strength, stead- 
fastness, intelligence, truthfulness, kindness, integrity; and 
their relation to ourselves, or those for whom we have to 
choose and act. Persons who have these qualities ate 
trusted. They are agreeable and attractive to those who 
have anything to do with them. It is always pleasant 
to trust, and it is pleasant to be trusted. Some mutual 
confidence is necessary to all society, and scarcely anything 
contribiites more to its peace and prosperity. Those who 
are inferior have to trust their superiors, and the superiors 
have in many things to trust their inferiors. 

2. Some are to be trusted only in certain things, others 
may be trusted in aU. Some ate to be trusted, so far as 
veracity and honesty are concerned ; others for judgment, 
in all that respects their particular profession. Where 
Trust is properly placed it is confirmed by experience, and 
strengthened by exercise. The truthful and steadfast are 
ready to trust, supposing others to be like themselves. 
They sometimes l(»e by this ; but not so much as they 
would lose by habitual distrust. Some become trustworthy 
by being trusted. Trust and behef are founded on some 
evidence suppHed by experience. They are never wholly 
produced by choice and action, but are thereby increased and 
established. The early confidence of children, is according to 
their limited experience ; the mote discriminating confidence 
of after life, is according to a larger experience. "We love those 
whom we can trust, and we trust those whom we love. 
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^^^B 3. Al] progress in wliat is good depends on some Faith in 
^B> power, wisdoni, and goodneHs, higher Ihan our own. Theee 
attract, encourage, elevate, and gradually assimilate. None 
are independent of others, Indejjendence in aU things is 
impossible and undesirable. It is better for all that they 
need some help, and can give some. But it is not good to be 
needlessly dependent, and still less to be burdensome to 
any. 

■ 6. Respect, Adnii»tioii, ReTerence. 

1. These are Affections of the same nature, often difiering 
only in degree. Respect is felt for persons wjio have the 
ordinary measure of human intelligence, ability, industry, 
sobriety, uouroge, and goodness. Inanimate objects are not 
respected, nor any animals; but some respect is due to all 
who have and use the higher endowments of human beings. 
They cease to he reapoetahle when tliey do not act as men, 
but as brutes. It is pleasant to respect, and to be respected. 
Children who behave properly are rosjiected, partly for what 
they are, but more for what they will be ; and the prospect 
of the future makes men more worthy of respect than the 
l)ro8ent alone. Character is the proper object of respect. 
iSingle actions, outward condition, social position, titles and 
ornaments, cannot alone maie anyone worthy of respect. 
These are commonly signs of some personal qualities which 
deserve respect ; and they are so esteemed, though often by 
association the respect is given to the sign alone. Thus the 
base are deemed noble, and they receive much honour who 
deserve none. Those who hold any office may rightly claim 
and receive honour, not for their character, but entirely for 
their office. The representatives of l,aw and Justice, of 
Order and Government, are always to be honoured. 

2. Akmir&tion is felt for persons of more than usu&l 
strength and beauty, skill and induslrj, abi^\iftB, a\i\aaaa«a.\a 
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and achievements ; for extraordinary virtue of any kind. It 
ia pleasant to admire, and to be admired. Works of art are 
also admired, — pictures, statues, buildings, books and muaie,^ 
but the higher feelings with which these objects are regarded 
come from the personal qualities of which they are the 
espressions. These are often consciously regarded, and the 
author's genius, power, and sensibility are admired in his 
works. When these qualities are not thought of, some of 
their influence comes by association. It is the same with 
the -works of Nature, which are objects of the highest 
admiration, for their exqui^te finish, their transcendent 
beauty and gjandeur, their endless variety, their inapproach- 
able perfection. The admiration felt and expressed by all 
intelligent persons, on beholding and considering the counl^ 
less objects which Nature shows to all, as well as those 
which Science has discovered, are a testimony to the 
presence of Mind evei^where. There is nothing admirable 
in Matter alone, — in an atom, or any aggregation of atoms, — 
without thought or purpose, sensibility or intelligence. 

3. Reverence is felt for the greatest mental power, the 
highest moral goodness, for those who have the largest 
influence on the conduct, condition, and character of human 
beings. Material greatness will produce wander and 0!m&; 
but no TeBtrmce. Man's spirit cannot revere any nature 
inferior to itself. Some animals are capable of a measure 
of respect ; they know something of the superiority of Man. 
They feel and acknowledge it ; sometimes with painful fear 
and reluctant submission ; and sometimes with grateful trust 
and cheerful obedience. Respect, admiration, and reverence 
are no signs of inferiority, if felt towards objects worthy of 
these feelings. To be without respect for others, to have no 
admiration for excellence, no reverence for greatness or 
goodness, is a manifest proof of incapacity, ignorance, and 
msenmhility ; and shows an habitual preference of the low 
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pleasures ot sensuality or selfishness, to the higher enjoys 
ments which are intellectual, social, and moral 

4. The objects presented to us for admiration and delight 
are innumerable, — the great and good of all countries and 
ages, all the works of human art and genius, and the more 
wonderful works of Nature. Admiration, less than other 
feelings, is affected by the lapse of time. We cannot be 
much moved by the joys and sorrows of those whose lives 
are far removed from our own ; but we may feel the same 
admiration for the great and good, that was felt by their 
contemporaries; even when there is no present personal con- 
nection, but more easily, if this is the same to us and to them. 

5. Gratitude, Compassion, Emulation, and Trust regard 
some special relation of the objects to ourselves; but 
Benevolence and Respect regard only the nature of their 
objects. Gratitude is felt towards those from whom we 
have received kindness; Compassion, towards those to 
whom we may give relief; Emulation, towards those with 
whom we have the same pursuit; Trust, towards those on 
whom we depend for something. But Benevolence, Grood- 
will, is felt for all, and we delight in the happiness we do 
not share and cannot increase. Respect and Admiration 
are also universal Genius, goodness, excellence, are esteemed 
and please, though the objects have no special relation to 
ourselves. It is enough that we know them. All the 
Benevolent Affections are agreeable and attractive, they 
readily coalesce, and are generally combined. We love 
those whom we pity, trust, respect ; and pity, trust, respect, 
those whom we love. These feelings are pleasant from the 
nature of their objects, and painful only from occasional 
accompaniments. They are capable of indefinite enlarge- 
ment, and are increased by ever widening sympathy. They 
are good and produce good to each and to all 



CHAPTER III. 

FORMS OF BENEVOLENT 



1. A FFECTIONS may be cJassilied according to the 
-*^i- objects to which they refer, or according to the 
persons to whom they belong. The character of any amgle 
affection is according to the nature of ita special object ; but 
the affections of persons are composite, and are according 
to their various relations. Having noticed the Benevolent 
affections separately, we proceed to consider some of the 
most important forms in which they are seen : and begin 
with those of the Family. 

The love of parents for children, of children for parents, 
and the mutual love of the children, are the earliest and 
strongest of human affections. They are the common 
experience of mankind, and are the foundation of all that 
is best in human character and life. The importance of 
the family affections appears in the natural provision made 
for them, — in the conditions favourable for their development, 
and the manifold pleasures and advantages which are a pre- 
paration for their existence, and a reward for their exercise. 



2. Parental love, estimated by ita effects, is t 
and most useful of human affections. It secures the 
])reseTvation of infant life, and what is needful for its 
The early connection of children with parents 
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is close and constant, their helplessness and dependence are 
entire and manifest; they often excite compajwion, and give 
at first great joy. Their well-being delights much and 
awakens earnest desire. Innumerable eareti, lahoura and 
sacrificea are cheerfully accepted for their good. Parental 
feelings may be at first limited and low, and combined with 
pride and other kinds of selfishness ; but not the less there 
ia genuine love, when the good of another being is alone 
regarded. If this love is cherished, preserved, and enlarged, 
it becomes a true, noble human affection, "Without reflection 
and self-control, the parent will care for the present ease 
and enjoyment of the child, and not for its permanent well- 
being; and will seek more the pleasure which the child 
gives, than the good it needs. The increase of trouble may 
soon produce aversion, and affection may quickly pass 
away. It is thus with the affection of animals for their 
offspring, which is always limited and transient. Wlien 
human affection is cherished by the consideration of its 
proper object^ — the needs and capacities of a human being — 
it will be increased by the daily ministrations of love, the 
new benefits continually bestowed. Liking is increased by 
the pleasure received, lovin;{ by the pleasure given ; and 
still more by the communication of any lasting good. 
Liking may lead to loving, or be mistaken for it. The 
parental fondness which regards children as objects of 
enjoyment and amusement, and the parental ambition which 
values them as means of social distinction and advantage, 
are only modes of selfishness. Children soon distinguish 
those who really love them ; and true parental affection is 
seldom without the return of some gratitude, and the 
:d of some euccees.* 



P'Tl. 



* The affection of aoinials for their young ia strong, and prompts 
much service and sacrifice ; but it regards only what is present 
nsible, and is not the n^sult of reflection and choice. It suun 
, and is simiily uotuial, not having any moval iim.V\Vi- 
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3. Filial affection ia distinguished by the gratitude, respect, 
aiid trust, which are combinud with goodwill The closeness 
of early eounections, the reception of coiintlesa beaefita, the 
expressions of parental love, the consideration of superior 
strength, wisdom and goodness, the consciousness of mani- 
fold dependence, all combine to produce that love of father 
and mother, which ia tlie commencement of all goodness, the 
foundation and safeguard of all virtues. 

4, The love of brothers and sisters has its source in their 
natural relation, and early associations. It is sustained and 
increased by their common participation in many outward 
benefits, in possessions and pursuits, in joys and griefs, in 
hopes and fears. They who hve for years in the same home, 
know moat of one another, and have most of the sympathy 
which belongs to sameness of condition. They will have 
more affection, if their many connections are occasions 
for mutual service, for the expression in little things of 
mutual respect and kindness. But these connections may 
occasion much that is unpleasant in petty self-assertion and 
opposition ; and thus cause irritation and vexation, and eo 
produce aversion instead of love. 



II. 

1. Fbibndship is a voluntary relation, the association of 
persons who prefer one another to most others. There is a 
special delight in and desire for the presence, the pleasure, 
the welfare, of those thus related. The connection is chosen 
because of many affreemenU, through which there is more 
than common sympathy ; and some differences, through 
which there is more than common mutual helpfulness. 
Frequency of intercourse, and fellowship iii many possessions 
and pursuits, pains and pleasures, produce more than common 
goodwill, which is increased by benefits given and received. 
There cannot be friendship without some mutual respect and 
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^^Bnnfidence ; and thoae most known will be naturally most | 

^R^eeteemed, though not aup]>oseJ to be auperior to all othera. j 

Friendship adds much to the happiness of life, to ity Buccess, | 

dignity, and nsefnhiess. 

3. The most important of these relations are those formed 
for hfe by men and women, united to be over one family. 
The preferences which lead to this union have often no 
proper and permanent cause or reason. Mutual agrecableness 
in occasional intercourse, combined with the mutual attrac- 
tion of the two sexes, may give rise to an affection which for 
a time invests the object with imaguiary charms, and pro- 
duces the most passionate desire, prompting to the sacrifice 
of everything. But the enchantment of passion, resulting 
from the concentration of attention, and the delusions of 
fancy and feeling, soon passes away. Experience shows that 
]>Teferences, however strong, are unreasonable, if not founded 
on reasons which respect the duties and trials of wedded life, 
as well as its pleasures and amusements. The passion which 
bears the name of Love may be merely an animal propensity, 
tending only to tlie gratification of self, indifferent to the injury 
and ruin of its object ; this is easily changed into aversion. 
But when associated from the first with true affection, pctssion 
contributes to the growth of that real love which becomes 
stronger with increased knowledge, mutual service, and 
companionship in all the labours and sorrows of life, as well 
as in its joys and hopes. 

3. The passion of the sexes belongs to the nature of 
animals, and is an instinct designed to secure the preserva- 
tion of the species; but man is more than an animal Human 
affections are immeasurably superior to any bodily appetites ; 
and family relations are necessary for all that is best in the 
condition and character of human beings. Experience shows 
that the welfare of individuals and aociwtf Yftciwitea 'OaaNi '^t J 
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connection of the sexes should be permanent and exclusive, 
according to the affections of human beings, and not as the 
appetites of brutes. Permanence and exclueiveness are 
naturally desired, eomnionly purposed, professed, and 
promised. Thus from the first nature gives the lessons, 
which experience confirms and enforces. 

III. 
1. Patriotism is an affection for one's country or nation. 
It primarily respects the people and not the land, thou^ 
this too becomes dear on account of its inhabitants. There 
is a special dehght in, and desire for, the safety and prosperity 
of those who belong to the same race, speak the same 
language, have the same laws and hterature, share the same 
perils, enjoy the same advantages. The affection is strong 
because the object is great and near, and innumerable 
Ijeneflts have been received from it ; but still more because 
so many share the feeling, and there is sympathy with the 
present and preceding generations. The memory of those 
who in former ages have lived and died for the good of 
their country, increases the patriotism of their descendants. 
Men are bound to preserve and improve for their children, 
the inheritance received from their forefathers. This is 
noble and honourable, while indifference to the welfare of 
one's country is mean and disgraceful. 



2. But Patriotism has often led to great crimes, I 
of its exclusiveness. To seek the good of one's own country at 
the expense of another country, can be no more proper, than 
to seek one's own advantage to the injury of our neighbour. 
Injustice con never be for the good of a nation. Miscalled 
patriotism has caused cruel and destructive wars, the oppres- 
sion of the weak by the strong, the contempt of those who 
differ in speech, race, and complexion. The name of Patriotism 
has also been given to the affection which regards only a 
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Bmall portion of the people, the ruling class ; the mainten- 
ance of their privileges and authority being taken as the 
good of the whole nation. The welfare of all ulasses ought 
to be alike considered, for as it is with the natural body so 
it is with the political ; and if one part suffers the rest must 
suffer also. Patriotism sometimes needs to be promoted, 
but it always requires regulation. It ia ever praised, for it 
is of general advantage. But its popular character proves 
that it cannot pretend to be alwaya wise and right. It has 
often been highly honoured, without any proper cause.* 

IV. 
1. Phiianthbopt {i^tXav&ptairUC) 18 the affection which 
regards every human being ; the love of all men, aimply 
because they have the common nature, condition, and destiny 
of men. Benevolence is the goodwill which respects indi- 
viduals. Philanthropy ia the same affnction when it 

Chri9tio.D Brotherliuess (^XaifX^la) pttrta.kea of the nOiture of 
tnilaliip and Patriutiittii ; haviug respect to jiorsoiiiil r|ua1itieB and 
Tslktions, ia special privilegeB and dutiee ; to the members of one 
Body, the subjects of the same Kingdom. It is not often excessive, 
but it IH often improperly axclusive ; not including all Chriatian 
bretliren. Sectarian partisanship is a low attainment, often burtfal, 
fostering pride and uncharitahlenesa. Christian love is the highest of 
the social affactiona, and it U beneficial to all. It has roajiect to the 
objects, qualities, and relations, nhich are highest and best and most 
enduring. It recognises and acknoirledges the fellowship of all Chris- 
tians ; and desires that all man should receive the one Lord and 
Savioni of aU. 

Patriotism is not specially commended in the Bible, being not 
always a virtue ; but it prosonta the noblest examples. Moses, 
Samuel and tlie Projihets were eminent for their Patriotism. He uho 
is the example of all virtues, laboured primarily for the good of His 
own people. Notwithstanding tbeir ingratitude He sacrificed Himself 
for them. He wept aver Jerusalem ; and directed His followers to 
begin thEir work in Che place where He was crucified. S. Paul ever 
retained a passionate preference for his countrymen ; seeking first 
their good, and then that of all nations. 
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embraces all mankind. According to the magnitude of this 
object, the affection would be above all othera; but not 90, 
if estimated as it should be, according to its power and use. 
The special affections, which regard particular objects, have in 
all men far more power than those which respect the largest 
collections. The benevolence which regards a few who are 
near, is more useful than that which respects many who are 
far off. It ie the dictate of nature, that benevolence should 
be primarily and principally directed to those who are near ; 
that it should begin in one's own house and neighbourhood, 
with one's own family and associates, and be chiefly con- 
cerned with them. The principle of action is thus strength- 
ened, and the best ways of its exercise are learnt. There is the 
requisite preparation for labour in wider fields of usefulness ; 
and indirectly, through transmitted influei 
benefit to all mankind. 



2. Schemes for the greatest good of the greatest number 
may be warmly supported, for the pleasiire in various ways 
afforded to the advocates; and many plans have been 
proposed for the renovation of society, equally foolish and 
fruitless. Christianity is distinguished from all previous 
philosophies and religions by its universality. It was from 
the first proclaimed to be for all men, disregarding all limite 
of race or country or class. But by His example and 
directions Jesua Christ showed, that the qitdlity of any 
work of benevolence was more to be regarded than its 
quantity; that a personal influence on a few, by words of 
truth and deeds of love, was the mightiest force that could 
be used for the good of the whole human race. He never 
neglected the present for the sake of the future, or the 
few for the sake of the many, or those near for the sake of 
those far off. By doing good to those who were with Him, 
He established a society to include all classes of men, and to 
embrace all nations of the earth. His kingdom of truth and 
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e has extended beyond all the enipireB eiilai'j,red by fiwiul 
ipid violenc*, and will endure for ever. 

3. Affections which are pleasant and attractive are always 

Q themselves, and in their general influence ; they con- 

irtitute much of human excellence, and contribute much to the 

lappiness and welfare of all. They are to be always 

lerished ; and to he followed, unless adverse to sometliin^' 

r hifther. But not unfrequectly these affections are 

to one another, in their particular tendenciea. 

jnevolence and Gratitude to one may urge to injustice to 

ilnother. CompasBion may prompt to a relief which is 

^uttful to the sufferer, and unjust to society. To trust and 

elp one, is to distrust and hinder others. The Affections 

mot be taken as a sufficient rule of conduct^ any more 

^an other Desires. The inferior should yield to thu 

mperior, and all tendencies to action be regulated by Keason 

ind Conscience. 

Affections are increased by the consideration of their 

Wlgecta, by sympathy, by expression and action. Transient 

wtions pasa away more rapidly after some expression ; but 

3 Affections are always promoted by proper expression, 

w)gid can he preserveil only by corresponding conduct- 



^^pain 

^BjK>cit 
^r the 
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4. The Social Affections, which are the springs of our 
best joys, are also the occasions of much sorrow. The 
pains of the body are small compared with those of the 

id, and the sufferings of solitude are less than those of 
ijKwiety. As we rejoice in the good condition and conduct of 
the objects of affection, so we must be pained by their ill 
condition and wrong conduct. As we dehght in the presence 
of those we love, so must we be grieved by their absence, and 
afflicted when they are taken away. As we desire their 
^affection, so we must regret when it is withdrawn. Simply 

be deprived of the ohjects of affection, — to loss, I'ae. 



i 
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kindness, gratitude, confidence, and esteem we have been 
accustomed to receive and give, — ^will cause more distress, 
than the loss of all the pleasures that riches can secure. 
Some sorrow is the inevitable accompaniment of kind 
affections ; but the joys they give far exceed the griefs they 
occasion. There is often a selfishness in sorrow which 
makes it more intense; and an excess which results from 
the improper restriction of affection, a concentration on one 
of the regard which should have been extended to many. 
Few need to lose altogether any of the objects of love ; and 
none need lose alL If what we have of any good were 
regarded as a temporary possession, to be used for the 
benefit of others, — and this it really is, — then less pain 
would be caused by its removal It may be better for those 
whom we love, that they should not stay with us. Affection 
is purified and elevated by the discipline of sorrow. . There 
is the best consolation in the assurance, that all events are 
ordered by a Will wiser and kinder than ours. In the 
present life it is found partially, and hereafter it will be seen 
fully, that there is good in all ilL " They who sow in tears 
reap in joy." In many of the sorrows of life no comfort 
can be gained if we look only to what is "seen and 
temporal," but some is always to be found in what is 
"unseen and eternal" The latter are not less real than the 
former ; and Man is made to look upward and onward to the 
Invisible. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SOCIAL AFFECTIONS — PAINFUL AND REPULSIVE. 

1. rriHESE Affections are contrary to those already noticed 
-L in their causes, character, and effects ; but they also 
belong to human nature, and deserve consideration. Benevo- 
lence, a delight in the good of others, is a common endowment 
of all; but Malice, a delight in the ill of others, is the 
acquired disposition of comparatively few. Gratitude is 
awakened by kindness, and returns love for love; but Resent- 
ment is excited by opposition, and returns ill for ilL Com- 
passion is grieved by the ill of others, and seeks to remove it; 
but Envy is displeased by the good of others, and wishes it 
less. Emulation is helped by the similar exertions of others, 
and rejoices in their success; but Jealousy is pained by 
their endeavour to obtain what is desired, and still more by 
the loss caused by their success. Trust is an agreeable 
affection, for those from whom we expect any good; but 
Suspicion is a painful feeling, towards those from whom we 
feel some ill. Respect and Admiration are felt for those 
who please by some excellence; but Contempt is felt for 
those who are willingly offensive by deficiency, who prefer 
the bad to the good, the base to the noble. All these 
Affections are natural in one sense, being according to 
natural laws; but some are unnatural^ being acquired by 
voluntary associations. They are not original^ but opposed 
to the primary affections, and the better principles of human 
nature. The natural Affections — ^Resentment, JealovLS^^ 

Q 
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Suspicion, Contempt — reqnire to be guarded and governed ; 
but acquired dispositions;^ — Malice and Ejivy- — are to be 
always resisted and destroyed. 

I. Anger ajid Resentment. 

1. All fljiimate beings in this world are subject to adverse 
agencies, which they have to avoid or resist. Their well- 
being is not secured simply by seeking what is pleasant and 
profil«bIe, hut they have to strive against what is painful 
and injurious. They therefore need aversions as well as 
desires ; and as the one class of feeUngs are natnrally 
pleasant and attractive, so are the other painful and repul- 
sive. Akobb is excited in human beings as it is in animals, 
by any pain coming from an animate tause. When the 
cause of suffering is inanimate, there is avertion, but not 
anger; and when this is excited by sticks or stones, they 
are regarded for the moment as living creatures. It is 
unnatural, as well iia unreasonable, to be angry with 
senseless objects ; and the brief anger of animals and 
children ceases, when the inanimate nature of the object is 
perceived. The difference between Pain and Anger is 
evident in consciousness, and in expression. The cry of 
pain is different from that of anger, and so it is with all 
other signs. Pain prompts merely to the removal of its 
cause ; but Anger urges to resistance and retaliation. 

2. Anger is a natural instinct, of great use for the preaer- 
vation of animal life, and the development of animal 
capacities. There is an increaae of nervous energy, strengthen- 
ing for action. Timid animals become brave when angry, 
and fight for themselves, or for their ofl'spring. They who are 
angry do not seek their own good, or that of others ; they 
are merely urged to adverse action by a nntura! propensity. 
This tendency is sometimes beneficial to both parties, and 
sometimes hurtful to both ; being destructive and not pro- 
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tective to the ageiit. Tlie inatiiHit is simply according to 
the pain inflicteii, there being no regard to the absence of 
intention, or to ite character. Anger is the aaroe whether 
the pain be intended or not, proper or not ; and there is 
the same indifference to resulta Whether the reaistance is 
sufficient or not, the retnliation equal or not, the conse- 
quences useful or not, tlie blind passion presses on in 
the same way. Animals have no bettor rule than to yield 
to all their paBsioDB, as to all their appetites. But human 
heiiigs can consider, compare, reflect, and anticipate ; and 
simple obedience to instinct is for them improper and 
injuriau& The feeling of anger is involuntary, but ita 
expression is voluntary, ita continuance, and its influence on 
conduct. Anger is improper and injurious when it exceeds 
the caiue in degree and effei^t ; and when it continues beyond 
the occasion. It is abated by withdrawing att«ntian, by 
considering ite unreasonableness and useieasneas, by contrary 
or incompatible feelings. Kindness, contorapt, mirtli, fear, 
will lessen angttr. 

3. REHBNrMBNT is an abiding adverse feeling — the persis- 
tency of anger resulting from the supposed persistency of 
ite cause. Adverse action is generally brief, and so ia the 
anger it occasions; but adverse intentimi often continues, 
and so does the resentment it producesL Intentional injury 
is the only projjer object of Resentment ; and therefore it is 
improper and injurious, when the pain received is accidental, 
without intention ; and when the intention is proper. Resent- 
ment is often felt when there is no adverse intention ; and 
it is often greatly in excess. Persons are naturally pained 
by the action of others, if it occasions to them any loss 
and suffering ; but there ia no just cause for resentment, if 
the action is fair and just. Pailiiality and passion lead to an 
overestimate of what respects oneself, and an underestimate 
of what respects others ; so that reaentment \a tomniwvOci 
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degree and duration. No more ia proper where 
(d, tliflji we should deem proper i 
cases that conuemed others only. 

4. Resentment is naturally and properly felt and ahown, 
for the injuries done to others. Respecting those which 
directly affect ourselves, the feeling is often excessive ; hut 
it is seldom so when others are injured, not closely connected 
with us. Injustice, oppression, cruelty — all forms of wrong- 
doing — need be restrained ; and a simple regard to future 
welfare would be inadequate to secure proper restraint and 
punishment, if not supported by resentment. Retaliation, 
the rendering ill for ill, ia a natural instinct, but no rule for 
human conduct. It may show the measure of deserved 
punishment ; but it does not give a reason for conduct, to 
make the infliction right. The expression of proper Resent- 
ment is beneficial to all, as a testimony against wrong. 
Hatred, in which only the ill of another is desired, results 
from the extinction of Benevolence ; and nmst be always 

No ill occasioned by another, nor any intended injuiy, 
should entirely repress the feelings which every human being 
should have towards another. Resentment therefore should 
never exclude Compassion and Benevolence. It should 
never cause disproportionate suffering, nor any that is useless; 
nor should it continue, when the adverse intention no longer 
exists. "Within these Umits, it is beneficial to all; but 
beyond them it is hurtful and injurious to alL 

Resentment is repressed by the remembrance of any 
similar wrong done by ourselves, by the consideration of 
what was done to provoke the offence ; by whatever may in 
some measure excuse the wrong conduct, or show that the 
return of suffering is not required for individual safety or 
the welfare of society. 

Children who are passionate am not always worse than 
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bbers. They may grow to be worse, if the strong feelings 
E their nature are not controlled ; but they may become 
better than others, by discipline and self-government. 
Anger is felt towards animals, and is ahow-n by them ; but 
: not objects of moral resentment, as they are 
mpable of feeling it. 

2. JealouBj. 

1. This affection is caused by the experienced, or expected, 
aivation of some good possessed, or hoped for. It ia a kind 
[ Resentment, respecting the feelings, aims, and actions of 
is always painful, and may be right or wrong. 
Jhildren may be jealous of those who deprive them of 
potice and affection ; and sometimes this passion appears in 
tudies and sports, when resentment is felt towards a com- 
petitor for some prize. Youths may become jealous of 
r companions, who strive with them for distinction and 
pBward, Men and women may be jealoun of others, who 
mpete with them for any possession. Jealousy is often 
a the highest degree with respect to the affection of 
IB. Men are most jealous in regard to the atfections 
E those who are, or may be, their wives ; and women in 
1 to the affections of those who are, or may be, their 
.husbands. No human passion is more powerful than 
Jealousy, none so painfuL Its intensity results from the 
many causes which combine to increase suffering aiid 
gravate ivrong. 



, Jealousy may be produced by imaginary causes, no 

. being done or thought of; and then it must be 

together foolish and wrong. Where there is only a proper 

ropetition for a prize, much pain may be caused by the 

, and success of another, without any occasion for 

mt ; any cause for jealousy. But where the object 

raght by another without wiong, or na^ti SN. \fe 
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sou^t unfairly, then an injury is done, and some Teeenfmeni 
ia right. This should be according to the injwitice done ; 
not simply according to the loss sustained and the pain 
experie&ced. 

3. Emulation and Jealousy are alike in that both respect 
Home competition for one object of desire, but their character 
ia different. Emulation is pleasant and conducive to esteem 
and kindness ; but Jealousy is painful, and though not 
inconsistent with Benevolence, is like all Resentment 
adverse to it. 

3. Envy. 

1. This is a painful feeling produced simply by regarding 
the superiority of another in any object desired. Benevo- 
lence makes that which one possesses of any good a cause of 
pleasure to others ; this is a natural and primary feeling in 
all, but it may be changed into the contrary. Children 

netimes are envious of the superiority of their companions 
in natural qualities, in the exercises of school, the sports of 
the playground, the affection of parents, the favour of 
friends. Men and women also may he envimn of those who 
are stronger, more beautiful, more adorned, more wealthy, 
more admired and honoured. They may lose nothing by 
what others have, nor be in any way injured ; but they see . 
and feel more what is wanting in their own lot, it may be 
what is wrong in themselves ; and the pain thus caused is 
attributed to that which does not produce the ill, but is 
merely the occasion of its being more fully perceived. 
Thus painful associations, in the absence of proper benevo- 
lence, wUl change good into evil ; and that which should be 
pleasant and might be helpful, becomes distressing and 
hurtful 



2. When miperiority has become itself an object of desire, 
the imaginary loss must cause pain ; and where the aucceas 
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of one is the failure of another, there the real loss may in 
many ways be painful, and possibly injurious. In such 
cases the feeling excited is Resentment. The proper object 
of aversion is one's own ill, and not the good of another. 
Resentment is right, if there has been intentional injury; 
and is wrong, if excessive, or if there has been no injustice 
in the action, whatever hu7't it may have occasioned. Envy 
is always wrong. It is the fruit of selfishness, and is painful 
to all, profitable to none. It may arise when there has been 
no previous Jealousy, but more frequently it follows. Resent- 
ment may be excited by the pain caused by inferiority; 
and by that which merely gives the knowledge of the fact, 
and is in no way the cause. 

4. Malevolence. 

Malice is the taking pleasure in the pain of another. It 
is not the common preference of one's own pleasure to that 
of another, or the willingness to cause pain to others for the 
sake of one's own pleasure or profit. It is a disposition to 
delight in the ill of another, when no advantage is expected, 
and no resentment is felt; and this is justly deemed in- 
human and imnatural ; but it is possible. Association may 
make the pains of others pleasant to us, and their pleasures 
painfuL Pleasure is given naturally by exercise and 
influence, — by the consciousness of power ; — and it is often 
found in a comparison of ourselves with inferiors — the sup- 
position of superiority. These pleasures may be so connected 
with the pains of others, as to make the latter in some 
measure pleasant to us ; as many things become agreeable 
through association. The pains of others can never please, 
when there is any kindness; but when there is none, they 
may become pleasant; and mere selfishness leads on to 
Malice. They who begin by seeking their own pleasure, 
regardless of the pains of others, may come at last to find 
pleasure in these pains. This degree oi ^\Rkfc^'5>'sa Sa» 
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deemed monstroue. Much in children has been attribntR<l 
to 3 love of mischief, which is only the pleaeure of esen^isc 
and effectiveness. So in men and women, much that 
appears to be a desire to abase and afflict others, is probably 
a desire for the relief from uneasiness, which is gained by 
]jetty exercises of power and assertions of superiority. 
PeevishneBB and arrogant* are bad, and have their penalties ; 
hut they are not so bad as the Malice, to which they tend. 
It is the same with the greater uilamitics which Ambition 
causes to armies, cities and nations. The vast misery pro* 
duced is not desired; but it is selfishly chosen for the 
increase of power, wealth and honour. It is wrong to be 
indifferent to the pains of others ; still more to cause these 
pains for the sake of some accompanying gain ; but it is most 
unnatural and wrong to find pleasure in the pains of others. 

5. Distrust 
BiSTBuaT of those with whom we are associated is as 
disagreeable as Trust is agreeable. When the intelligence, 
aliility, steadiness, fidehty, and kindness of those on whom 
there is any kind of dependence, are not to be relied on, 
there is a constant uncomfortableness ; and this is especially 
painful if their goodmll is suspected. The eharacter of 
such persons is regarded with aversion, and this dislike is in- 
creased when any injury is occasioned. There ia ever some 
cause of irritation, vexation, and anxiety, in inf^rcourse 
with those who are distrusted. They who cannot be trusted 
are pitied for some things, and blamed for others ; and 
frequent intercourse, instead of increasing, lessens sympathy 
and mutual kindness. To distrust is painful, and to be dis- 
tnisted is jjainful. Mutual confidence is the condition of all 
pleasant an<l profitable associations, and it is therefore 
important that this relation should exist^ before social con- 
nections are formed ; and that it should be confirmed and 
strengthened; both parties showing that they trust one 
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another, and are worthy of confidence. Suspicion is 
wrong when it is without reason, or beyond what is reason- 
able and just. 

6. Contempt. 

1. This is the feeling of aversion with which we regard 
those whose conduct is base and mean, who choose what is 
low and little, rather than the higher and larger objects 
which human intelligence readily apprehends, and human 
ability easily attains. The character thus manifested is 
disagreeable and offensive, and as what is noble and generous 
is attractive, so the opposite is repulsive; we turn away 
from it with dislike and disgust. The proper object of 
Contempt is some moral wrong, which is degrading and 
injurious to the subject, though it may seem harmless to 
others. The wrong which is directly hurtful to others, 
excites resentment and prompts to forcible restraint; but 
that which appears to be only hurtful to the individual, 
awakens only contempt Generally every kind of wrong is 
hurtful to others, and when this result is regarded, resent' 
ment is felt as well as contempt. Children are not despised 
for the weakness and ignorance natural to them, nor the 
blind and deaf for their defects, nor animals for their 
inferiority; but those who choose the lower states of 
existence and action, rather than the higher. 

2. Contempt is wrong when it regards merely the lower 
condition of others — when the weak, the ignorant, the de- 
formed, the poor and miserable are despised, though they are 
not to be blamed, their state being entirely involuntary. They 
are proper objects of Compassion, and the expression of Con- 
tempt is cruel as well as unreasonable. Pride is an improper 
Contempt for others, as well as an over-estimate of Self. The 
indolent, the intemperate, the improvident, the careless and 
cowardly — those who are indifferent to their own welfare, 
as well as to that of others, are proper objects of Go\itfc?ccc^\»- 
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Tliis ia a doiTeiition provided in Nature, and is for the 
lienefit of the wrongdoer and for society. Conscience is 
jiroused by the expression of Contempt, aa it ia by the 
expression of Resentment. The influence of bad examples 
is thus counteracted, and the moral sentiment of society is 
elevated and strengthened, and preserved from corruption. 
The right expression of mural judgment and feeling is 
especially important in the education of the young. They 
<lo not need to be taught the difference between right and 
wrong ; but if no contempt is shown by teachers for what is 
really base, and much for what ia not, the better judgments 
and feelings of childhood will be prevented and repressed 
As those who for some things are objects of Resentment, 
are for others to be regarded with Benevolence ; so those 
who for some things are objects of contempt, for others 
are to be regarded with respect. Some honour is due to 
all men. 

The Benevolent affections are those which .tend directly 
to the increase of some good ; the Malevolent tend directly 
to produce some ill. All the former are original, and 
evidently promote the happiness and welfare of all; but 
they all need guidance and controL Some of the latter 
are not original It is not natural that the good of others 
should pain any, or the ill of others please any. Envy and 
Malice are superinduced by bad habits, and are entirety 
and always evil. But it is not so with Resentment, Jealousy, 
Distrust, and Contempt, There are objects which naturally 
produce these feelings, a measure in which they are properly 
felt, and a manner in which they are rightly exercised and 
shown. But they always require direction and restraint 
Through undue regard to the present and to self, they tend 
to excess ; and iinlesa regulated by Reason and Conscience, 
they become iiyurioua to aU. They are abated by with- 
drawing attention from the objects by wliich they are 
excited; by resisting their tendencies to expression and 
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action; by directing attention to the objects which excite 
contrary feelings; by choosing the opposite conduct; and 
by sympathy with those in whom the better affections 
prevail The Affections which cause pain to ourselves or 
to others, are safeguards to the welfare of mankind; but 
in themselves they have no good and produce none. 
Unrestrained they cause the greatest evil, bringing with 
them devastation, distress, and destruction. 
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KBPLBSIVK. 



THE feelings which are natural, proper and useful, when 
directed to othei'a, must be equally so when directed to 
Self. They who care nothing for tlieniselves, care nothing 
for others. A due regard ty one's own welfare is requisite to 
a wise regard for that of others, Otdy by first knowing 
ourselves can we know anything of others ; and by the 
experience of our own feelings we become acquainted with 
theirs. To think and care only for oneself is unnatural and 
wrong; and equally so, to think and care only for others, 
lioth are always indispensable to human welfare. The 
chief reflexive Affections are Self-love, Self-esteem, Self- 
confidence, and Shame. These feelings are flrst natural, and 
then moral Of all there may he too little, or too much. 
We cannot fee! gratitude, or compaagion, or emvlation for 
ourselves; for these aifectione respect others. Hut we dedre 
our own welfare, eateem what is good in ourselves, trmtt to 
our own efforts; because the«e affections respect human 
qualities, wherever they exists* 

* Tlie urime Love is sometimes used for the sfTection of whish other 
living beings are the object ; ami when so undeisbiod it is impossible 
:o laae oneself. Bnt generally the term is used to denote the delight 
J), and the desit^ for, the welfare of any U'ciag being ; and then it is 
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z. Self-love. 

1. Sblp-lovb is the delight and desire awakened by the 
consideration of Self, in connection with any present or 
future good. Besides the pleasure felt when objects alone 
are regarded, there is an addition when we reflect that they 
are our own. When objects cease to give pleasure or pain, 
the consideration that the feeling was formerly experienced 
will excite some feeling. It will be of the sarrve kind, if we 
consider that it was ours once ; but of the contrary^ if we 
consider that it is not now ours. Human beings alone appear 
to be capable of reflection^ and it is necessary for their 
welfare. Too much consideration of Self leads to an 
undue regard to one's own pleasures, claims and interests; 
and a disregard for those of others. It produces an excess 
of self-consciotLsness^ which is offensive and injurious. But 
this excess is the abuse, of self-love, and not its proper fruit. 
Such consideration as is due to another, must be due to 
oneself. In some cases it is right that our whole regaifi 
should be given to others ; but it is seldom good or safe for 
any to be entirely regardless of themselves. Health, life, 
character have been lost by self -neglect ; when they might 
have been preserved to the greater good of all. They who 
do not care for themselves, require others to care for them; 
and thus set the bad example of being burdensome instead 
of helpfuL The greatest self-sacrifice ever proper, is that of 
lower inclinations and interests at the call of Duty; and 
then to lose life is to save it. A proper regard to ourselves 
leads to a proper regard to others ; and the latter requires 
the former. Both are necessary for individual welfare, and 
for the general good. 

proper for the aflfection, whether it regards ourselves or others. The 
nature of Self-love, as distinguished from particular appetites and 
desires, is shown by Bishop Butler, who describes it as a principle of 
reflection, belonging to human nature, — a general desire for one's own 
happiness. 
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2. The safety, cletuilineaB, health, and vigour of the Body 
require and receive daily care; and thia ie equally needed 
for the welfare of the Mind. Men are never made by 
Nature what it ie (ieairahle they should become, and thia is 
never attained without much Balf-culture. Mind, much. 
more than the Iwvly, ir capahle of improvement, and thia is 
the work appointed for the whole of life. To some extent 
this is tmivereaUy recognised, though but partially practised. 
The attainment of knowledge, the discipline of the facTiItiea, 
the regulation of the desires, the cultivation of the affec- 
tions, the formation of habits, are the things of most import- 
ance to every human being ; and they cannot be done for 
us hy others. If men would care for their souls as they do 
for their bodies, and look to their spiritual well-being aa they 
do to their outward condition, it would be for the good of 
e,ach and of alL The natural laws of individual preservation 
and progress are never observed without advantage, nor dis- 
[■Pfinrtled without loss and injury. 

2- Self-esteem. 

1. Sklf-estbem is a respect for ourselves, similar to that 
which is due to others. If all are to be honoured on 
account of their human endowments and destiny, this 
honour is due to oneself ; and if higher qualities in others 
deserve more respect, they are not to be leas esteemed 
because they are our own. Self-esteem may be excessive in 
degree, owing to the partiality which causes an overestimate 
of what is near and dear ; it may he shown ostentatiously 
and offensively ; and it may occaaion unjust pretensions and 
claims. In these ways it is injurious and wrong. But 
when it is only such as would be entertained for another, 
and is combined with a proper regard to the worth and feel- 
ings of others ; when it is free from arrogance, and leads to 
the consideration of what is due from us to others, mom 
than of what is due from others to us ; then it is pleasant 
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sind profitable to alL Without a proper estimate of what 
we are, many reasons for gratitude and hope will be dis- 
regarded; and many duties and obligations will not be 
discerned. 

2. There are several states of mind in which the Reflex- 
ive Affections are in various ways combined with the Social 
Modesty results from a moderate estimate of oneself, with a 
higher respect for others. It is moderatwn in regard to any 
good we may be supposed to possess, reserve in shoMring or 
stating our claims on the notice and respect of others. It is 
especially becoming in youth, when nature teaches some 
caution and concealment for the sake of safety ; and a little 
reflection shows that trust and respect for others are more 
suitable than self-a^sBrtion. Immodesty of any kind shows 
a selflsh indifference to others. 

3. Humility is the lowliness of mind which becomes all 
finite and dependent beings, especially those who are con- 
scious of defects and wrong. It is not thinking meanly of 
ourselves, or in any way untruly^ for the highest and best 
are humble. But it is thinking truly ; and therefore with- 
out any fancied independence, any unreal self-exaltation, 
any wish to disregard the claims of others. It promotes 
fellowship, and prompts to self-improvement, inclines to 
seek and accept any needed guidance and help. Thus it 
disposes to kindness, and contributes to progress and 
success. " Before honour is humility." 

4. PRIDB is undue self-complacency, an improper assump- 
tion of superiority, claiming more than is due to ourselves, 
and witholding what is due to others. It results from 
forgetfulness of dependence and deficiency; and causes an 
exaggeration of the good belonging to oneself, and a 
depreciation of what belongs to others. It comaa i^<s«^ 
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eeliishnefis, and increases selfishsess. It shows a ^ant of 
kindness and respect for others ; and in this way is ofienBive 
to all. It gives little pleasure, and causes much pain. The 
proud are ever subject to mortifications iinii ([isappointments; 
they lose the pleasure of general sympathy and kindness; and 
neglect the improvement and assistance they need. Persons 
are prond of bodily and mental endowments, attainments, 
achievements; of riches, rank, family relations, and social 
distinctions. These are proper causes of some pleasure, but 
no reasons for Pride. We have nothing that we have not 
received ; and all we have is for the good of others, as well 
us our own. The chief worth of everj'thing is in the use to 
which it is applied, not iu its possession. Pride looks to 
what is below, and is drawn downward. Humility looks to 
what is above, and is drawn upward. " Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a falL" 

5. Vanity is an excessive r^jard to the admiration of 
others. The proud are satisfied with their own estimate of 
themselves ; while the vain regard more the estimate of 
others. This is valued chiefly because it raises the estimate 
of eel^ and not for the pleasui'e which cornea with all kind 
affections. Persons are vain of their beanty and strength, of 
their possessions and honours. These are valued more for 
what they are thought to he, than for any exjwrienced 
pleasure or profit. The objects whicli occasion vanity have 
generally little worth, and the pleasures of vanity are very 
small and of sliort duration ; but the power of sympathy 
appears in tlieir eager pursuit. Vain persons regard appeiu^ 
ances more than realities, and are seliiom entirely truthful, 
though often kind. Tlie prond are selfish, the vain are 
ostentatious, 

3. Self-confidence. 

Sblf-CONFIDBNOK is the feehng with which we regard our 
own abilities, as equal to the atbiinment of what We desire. 
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K our own exertions are sufficient for safety and success, we 
should trust to them, and not seek the protection and help of 
others. This is best for alL But if our abilities are 
unequal to the work proposed, then it should be relinquished 
for the present, or the assistance of others should be sought. 
Improper self-confidence produces rashness in encountering 
danger, in undertaking enterprises; it disregards guidance 
and help and counsel, and leads to disappointment, disaster, 
and ruin. But a proper self-confidence cheers, strengthens, 
encourages, ennobles, and gives the best assurance of success. 
Many fail because they attempt what is beyond their power; 
and because they do not seek the advice, direction, and aid, 
of those who have a larger experience, and ample resources. 
Many do not succeed, because they have not sufficient confi- 
dence in themselves to try again and again with earnest and 
persevering effort. They make no attempt, or give up 
further endeavour, because they have to wait long and work 
much for success. Proper self-confidence leads to this work- 
ing and waiting, and thus secures ultimately a sufficient 

reward. 

4* Shajne. 

Shame is the painful feeling excited by what is disliked 
in ourselves, when our pain is increased by sympathy with 
the supposed aversion of others. It may be occasioned by 
natural deficiency, as well as by moral wrong. Children 
feel shame when their defects are noticed by others. They 
may be ashamed when they do not blame themselves, and 
are not blamed by any ; though there will be more shame, 
if there is occasion for censure. They are sometimes 
ashamed when with strangers, thinking their appearance or 
behaviour may be improper. Many persons feel shame 
chiefly because their dress, speech, and conduct are regarded 
by others with dislike, contempt, and ridicule. They are 
ashamed when their incompetency is seen by others, and 
causes pity, or it may be amusement ; and the aivU$i.v^^\.\ssv:L 

H 
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of this mav sri enfeeble and bewilder as to canae the dieaded 
failure. Shame inav be felt <ni aoooont of the preaent and 
the past, and even on account of the fatme, this being 
regarded as erjnally real It is of great use in nigbig to 
the correction of faults, the aToidanoe of wrmg ; and when 
it does not prevent ill, it keeps from the pahlicitj which 
increases bad consequences. But shame is often impn^r, 
that which occasions it not being wrongs nor any object for 
much dislike and dread. It is improper, when sympathy 
with the feelings of others hinders ri^t speech and action. 
AMien speaking to many, or acting in their presence^ attention 
should be given to what is to be said or done; and then 
sympathy will be helpfuL But if attention is needlessly 
given to the way in which one speaks and acts^ sympathy 
with the criticism of others will be a hindrance. False 
Hhame is to be removed by the consideration, that what is 
said and done is true and right; and by withdrawing 
attention from adverse critics, fbiTilriTig only of those by 
whom what is true and right will be commended and 
praised.* 

* There can be no intelligent action without some eoiueioiMiMsr; 
and only where the outward act is of chief value, as in many habitiial 
movements, can consciousness be lessened with advantage. In all 
higher activity consciousness is increased. It is better to know fiilly 
what we are doing, than to act without consideration and reflection. 
But attention should not be given to what tends to hinder right action, 
either of body or mind. 
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RBLIGI0U8 AFFECTIONS. 



EELIGION in some form or other is nearly universal. 
Altars, sacred groves, and temples are found in most 
lands ; and few nations are without priests to aid them in 
worship, or prophets to declare to them the Divine will. 
Whether the objects are real or imaginary, the feelings 
certainly belong to human nature ; and either for good or 
ill they have had great influence on the welfare of individuals, 
and on the history of the world. Only human beings are 
capable of religious affections, and few persons are always 
insensible to their power and value. There are religious 
thougTUs, feelings, and actions; the first giving rise to the 
second, and the second to the third. As it is with the 
social affections, so it is with the religious ; the obfect must 
be known in part before any feeling is excited, and then it 
is more fully known. Nearly all the religions of the world 
show something that is true, elevating, and beneficial ; and 
also, more or less, what is false, degrading, and injurious. 
As governments, though always imperfect and often oppres- 
sive, show a universal need, and point to what is good for 
all men ; so do religions. In all there is a recognition of 
unseen Powers indefinitely great, and of some dependence on 
them for good or for eviL Some kind of superiority is 
supposed, and some Jiope or fear is felt. Every kind of 
worship contains some personal acts in those -wko \^cyt^\^^ 
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anil implies some personal attributes in the object of worship. 
I'rayer and praise, gifts and sacrifices, presuppose in both 
iiitelligeiice, feeling, and will. Tlio leligioiis affections are 
Fear, Adoration, Gratitude, Faith. These are in nature 
like the social affettions; but they are distinguished by 
their unlimited character. Their objects are invisible, 
ivdefinitely gi^oat, and bo approach towards the Infinite.* 

I. Fear. 
Feak ia the lowest and most common of the Religious 
feelings. Many ilia are i-eferred to unconscious natural 
causes, and many to aniniid ancl human agents. But the 
experience of others, — sudden sickness, death, earthquakes, 
and pestilences, — suggests some unseen cause. Tliey are not 
til be accounted for aa other events, and tlierefore tliey are 
attributed to a cause similar te adverse human agency. 
This would account for them, and nothing else is thought of. 
As human displeasure may be averted, so it was supposed 
might the anger of superhuman powers be turned away. 
Besides the experience of ill, there is the common conacious- 
ncBs of wrong doing ; and as the anger of men is caused by 

* No social OiffeciUms exist without prior thaagkit: and all am 
according to thu qualttiea. actions, and rektiona believed to exist. It 
is the same with the Religiniis /ceZiiijs, which are always acpording to 
the ideat reeaivBil, whether true or falBe. No feeling is alone evidence 
of the radiiy of the ohject, for it only shows what is thought and 
believed. Some Religious affections are the highest states of liuataii 
existence ; and show more than lower fomis the perfections of the 
Supreme. But the Divine is inferred from the nnture and eapaciliei 
of men ; not from their thaughU., but from the fiKh which are the 
ubjeett of thought. All efiects show the ptesenca aud pre-BXisteuce of 
some Power ; and all productions of oider, adaptation, usefalnssB, uid 
beauty, are manifestatious of Intelligence also. Children know that 
) effects often come from Mitid, and that nil effects llnve something 
ioouDt for tlieui. " He that formed the eye, shall He not see I 
hat planted the ear, shall He not hear!" 
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opposition to their will, so it was concluded would the anger 
of all beings be provoked. Hence the natural desire to 
propitiate any hostile power, conies from the experience of 
ill, and the consciousness of wrong. This is not entirely 
unreasonable, and appears in the highest religions as well 
as in the lowest, " The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom." 

2. Adoration. 

This sentiment is like the aflfection felt for human great- 
ness, in power and authority, in intelligence and wisdom, in 
all that is excellent and honourable. But it diifers in that the 
greatness is without bounds, not restricted to one time, or 
place, or occasion. The objects of worship may not be infinite^ 
but they are indefinite; and to human apprehensions these are 
often the same. The immeasurable power shown in smij 
moon, and stars ; in the daily illumination of the world ; 
in lightning and thunder, in fertilizing showers and destruc- 
tive storms, in the expanse of the ocean and the elevation of 
the sky ; — these cannot be regarded without reverence and 
awe. The very limited and imperfect views of external 
objects, to which men in general have attained, are enough 
to give some knowledge of a Power, or powers, surpassing 
all human control or comprehension. The consciousness of 
intelligence naturally leads to the recognition of Intelligence, 
not only in animals and men, but in and over all Nature. 
The apparent separation, and frequent opposition, of natural 
objects, would at first cause the belief of many Spirits ; but 
the manifold correspondence, and mutual dependence, of all 
things lead to the conclusion, that the world is owe, as a tree, 
or an animal, is on^ ; and so the whole universe is known to 
be one. Thus besides the wonder and awe which are felt for 
greatness without intelligence, there are the admiration and 
adoration which are felt only for conscious objects. Men do 
not worship what is exclusively material and inaenjaihl<i* 
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They «re conscious of intelligence witliin thera, and Bee 
B^s of intelligence without them ; and when thej worshipped 
Buu and moon, or stocks and atones, they regarded these as 
embodiments or eymhols of what is spiritual This use of 
natural objects has ever tended to limit, localise, and degrade 
the object of worship; and to promote superstition, sensu- 
ality aoid lii:pntiousneaa. 

The worship of human statues, and of beings to whom 
buman forms, appetites, and passions were attributed, 
evidently arose from the benefits and injuries, which were 
received from men of extraordinary power and wisdom, 
influence and authority. When effecte were experienced, 
which could not be accounted for by human endowments, 
they were attributed to higher powers. Great rulers and 
conquerors, legisIatoTB and benefactors, sometimes while 
living but more often when dead, were supposed to have 
Bome Divine endowments as well as authority ; and there- 
fore received Divine honours. But as the material was 
not worshipped apart from the spiritual, so neither has the 
human, apart from the Divine, been the object of the 
highest worship and adoration. Where no superior wisdom 
and goodness have been supposed, superior knowledge, 
strength, and felicity have been attributed to the objects of 
religious worship. Afterwards abstractions, power, wisdom, 
I love, and war, — were personified ; and represented under 
syinboliual or human forma. 

3. Gratitnde. 

Some ackuowledgraent of Divine goodness, though very 
BDiall, was mado by the foative songs and sacrifices, which 
commonly fonned a part of religious worship. Good, as well 
as ill, is naturally referred to the unseen Powers, Men are 
grateful for the good received from human hands, and find 
I these benefits most precious when regarded as the gifts of 
affection ; and it is surely reasonable so to regard the 
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innumeraWe greater benefits which human kindness has not 
bestowed. The nature and number of these cannot be 
attributed to blind chance, or a heartless Fate. The Great 
Power that gives to every human being parents and friends, 
with their various abilities and affections, cannot be indiffer- 
ent to human happiness and welfare. The beauty and fruit- 
fulness of the earth, the provision made for the wants and 
enjoyments of all animals, the kind affections which are 
natural to all human beings, the regard to the welfare of 
others which distinguishes the wisest and noblest, — all show 
that Benevolence is not confined to Man, but belongs to the 
Invisible Power, which pours forth ceaselessly blessings on 
all, unmerited and unsought for. 

4. Faith. 

1. Faith, or Trust, in some form and degree, is found in the 
lowest religions; and is the chief characteristic of the 
highest. Without some belief there could be no hope, and 
without some hope there could be no worship. Men trust 
one another, and mutual confidence is necessary to all society. 
All the comforts of life, all the advantages of civilization, 
depend on the confidence of men in their fellow men. If 
this faith is reasonable and right, and the want of it would 
be fatal to human welfare, the same faith must be proper, 
towards any higher wisdom and goodness. Where there is 
superiority there must be both a reason for Faith, and the 
occasion for its exercise. Men can never understand fully 
the conduct of those who are wiser and better than them- 
selves, and therefore they believe when they cannot see. 
Only if the thoughts and ways of God were not higher 
or wider or better than those of men, could it reasonably 
be expected that all would be evidently wise and right 
and good. Many things unquestionably are so, in the 
highest degree, and to an immeasurable extent; but not 
alL 
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2. The Buffering and sin of the world are very partially 
underatootl. Neither our own state, or that of men in general, 
appears alwaja good. Some reasons for ill are evident, but 
they do not apply to all cases ; and in very many we cannot 
see that all ia right. Faith ia required for the aaaurance 
that it is so. Compassion in men, testifies to the Benevo- 
lence from which it springs. God cannot be less merciful 
than men. Conscience, in requiring equity, ahowa the 
RighteouBnesa which ia over all Truth and Right are 
permanent and progressive, while what is in opposition to 
them is perishable in its nature, and transient in duration. 
Often in the history of nations, as well as of individual^ it 
has been shown that fraud and violence and injustice secure 
only a brief prosperity ; wliile truth and gentleness and 
goodness give enduring possessions. It is not the teaching 
of the Bible, that the remembrance of any wrong should 
destroy hope in God. Despair belongs only to coiitinuana) 
in wrong. Nature and cunsciende encourage all " to cease 
to do evil, and to learn to do well" 

3. The Hebrew scriptures express Faith in the Mercy and 
Righteousness of God, with a frequency and joyfulness 
which haa no parallel in any other books of religion. Besides 
referring to human affections, and to common experience, in 
support of their statements respecting the Divine Mercy 
and Righteousness, they foretell the establishment of a 
Kingdom in which all evil will be subdued, and good only 
will prevail. The Christian scriptures show how these 
prophecies have been in part and will he fully accomplished. 
In the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, — in the 
character shown in all He said and did and suffered, — we 
have a declared and attested revelation of the will and love of 
God, His Father and ours. His human love to men is the 
expression of Divine love j His human example of faith in 
God is the declaration of all human duty. God is manifest 
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in Him, speaks to us in Him. They who learn of Him 
and follow Him, receive through Him faith, hope, and love. 
They resist evil in themselves and the world, with the 
assurance of constant aid and final victory. The cross of 
Christ has shown to the world that the greatest love 
is with suffering, endured willingly and patiently; and 
that the greatest good comes out of ill, opposed and 
overcome. 

4. Human wisdom, love, and righteousness, though imper- 
fect, impart more comfort, encouragement, and delight, than 
any unconscious objects can give, however wonderful and 
beautiful. Divine perfections are infinite, unchangeable, and 
always near. The Creator of all things, the Father of the 
spirits of all men, is able and willing to guide and help, 
support and protect, comfort and bless, all who have Faith 
in Him. Through the Son of God we come to the Infinite, 
the source of all life, the giver of all good, the Father in 
Heaven; and rejoice in the hope of the children of God. 
Right views of the object of the religious affections are in 
the highest degree delightful and beneficial, in all times 
and places. But wrong views are ever painful and injurious. 
As all feelings are increased by consideration, expression, 
sympathy, and corresponding conduct ; so are the Religious 
Affections. They are strengthened by exercise, as all 
active principles, but enfeebled by disuse. In religion, as 
in every other good, use is the condition of all progress, 
of all permanent possession. No law of Nature is more 
plain and sure than this. "To him that hath more will 
be given." 

As the knowledge of our fellow men is made sure and 
useful by intercourse with them, so the knowledge of our 
Father in Heaven is confirmed, and made most pleasant and 
profitable, by communion with Him. Religion is not to 
supersede social affections, but to promote^ ic^^oi\»X»^^ «x\sSl 
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elevate them. All have their place and use ; ?uid contribute 
to the welfare and excellence of humanity.* 

* Religious knowledge cannnot be strictly iTituitional, for intuitions 
are limited to Consciousness ; and all that is directly perceived in our- 
selves is finite, dependent, and variable. The being and perfections of 
Grod can be known only by inference from His works, — which 
are known by intuitions, internal and external ; and these are the 
foundation of all reasoning, physical and metaphysical. The simple 
belief of some infinite and absolute existence, is of little moral or reli- 
gious value ; but as our knowledge of the works of God increases in 
extent and importance, so will our knowledge of His greatness and 
goodness. Abstractions can lead only to Abstractions, and these have 
little power to interest, or delight and improve. From the reality of 
Man and Nature we know the real existence of God — His infinite power 
and wisdom, His perfect righteousness and love. Wherever there is 
any goodness it is from Him, and they who rejoice in wisdom and 
goodness share the happine^ss of God. 



CHAPTER IIL 

INDEFINITE AFFECTIONS. 

MANY works of Nature and of Art, especially pictures 
and music, have a peculiar power to attract and 
excite, to delight and sadden. This power is felt almost 
universally, on some occasions and in some degree ; and is 
generally meant when any object is said to be Beautiful. 
Very different opinions have been held respecting the nature 
and cause of this sentiment ; but there are some things in 
which nearly all agree. It is not a sensation, though often 
connected with bodily feelings ; but a state of mind more or 
less pleasant. It differs from common mental feelings, 
requiring more than animal or infantine intelligence and 
experience ; and it must be felt to be known. It is social 
in character, having no exclusive regard to self; but it is 
not practical, prompting only to expressions of delight and 
admiration. It is not without thought, but it is more than 
can be accounted for by any present thoughts. While by 
some objects all persons are affected in the same way, 
though not equally; with many others there is a great 
diversity. What is very Beautiful to some, is not at all so 
to others. Differences of Taste are found in different 
countries, at different periods, among different classes ; and 
the same person is not always affected in the same way. 
Misapprehensions may be corrected, and defective observa- 
tions made more complete; but no reasoning can ever reconcile 
those, in whom the same object awakens different senti- 
ments. Beauty is at once seen and felt. Contem.^la*^vQ\!L 
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improves the view and deepens the impression ; but Discua- 
sion commonly leasena tlie sentiment, ei^en when it corrects 
the jud^enL 

Beauty and Sublimity are objects of the same order ; and 
iKith terms are extended, from the sensible objects to which 
they are lirst applied, to others that are entirely intel- 
lectual and moral. The influence of Association and 
Sympathy, on all states of tho\ight and feeling, has been 
already noticed ; but these principles are so important in 
the subject now to be considered, that some further observa- 
tions will not be unsuitable. 

I, AsBOCiation. 

1. Association sometimes reproduces Ixulily sensationa, 
but it, has much more power on mental state.s. Thoughts 
and Beliefs of every kind are influenced by it ; and so are 
all mental Feelings, Tlinae are at first produced bj some 
knowledge of the object, by which they are naturally excited ; 
and are stronger as this is more clearly and completely 
regarde-d. But afterwards Emotions, Desires, and Affections 
arise when their objects are little thought of. The appear- 
ance of a friend will cause great joy, before anything is 
recalled to make it pleasant ; and the sight of some slight 
memorial of a lost child wUl eauae great distress, before any 
remembrances show a reason for sorrow, A visit to places 
where much gladness, or grief, has been experienced, will 
awraken these feelhige, in a degree far beyond that which 
would be produced by what is remembered. As thoughts 
leave in the mind impressions through which they are 
readily revived, so do fedlnga reapftear through aswciations. 
Association has a direct influence on ail. Cheeiftilness and 
sadness, hopefulness and feartubiess, kindness and unkind- 
nesB, are moods of mind of which we are sometimes entirely 
jmconscious, tOl the feelings are revived by some association, 
with or without a remembrance of their primary causes. 
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loiight produces Feeling, and Feeling produces Thought ; 
1 both are more or lees according to associations. 

The moat obvious examples of the power of Associa- 
m the Affections, are given by sensible objects, 
'ersona, places, letters, books, clothes, have often a power 
/edinga, which cannot be accoimted for by any tliought* 
ed. Old tunes and faces nnd songs have a power to 
which can be explained only by their many agreeable 
iiations ; though these may be forgotten. Affections, 
iving respect to animate objects, cannot be fully and oon- 
ioualy transferred to inanimate objects ; but this is done 
ially. Things aie not only liked because connected with 
but in some measure they are luved. Insensible 
objects become by association the objects of a tender, 
affectionate, admiring, respectful regard. Feelings which 
proper only to mental qualities, are produceil by material 
objects, through lHveness, analogy, or some previous coimec- 
We have some love for a house, as well na for the inhabit- 
; and speak of flowers and trees as lovely, referring to 
ithem as persons, having personal qualities. Contiguity — 
previous comiections in time and place, — have unquestion- 
ably a great direct influence on Feelings, besides that on 
Thoughts. Analogy probably owes all its influence on Feel- 
i prior suggestion of Thoughts; but afterwiiriis 
sentiments appear alone,* 

2. Sympathy. 

I, Stkpathy has some power in al! Mental Feelings, for 
Ihey are increased when shared with others. It has peculiar 

e influeiire of Fashion on the estimate of dreas ia h. strikini; 
jnple of tliB power of Aaaociation. Thnt which is oonnacled with 
•.e and grace, intelligence and reBncment, with wealth and rank, 
n appears beaitii/ul. Bat when removed from these eonnectiotia its 
y vaiiiihaa ; and with contrary assodations it bocoraes vgly. 
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power in the Affections, and especially in those which depend 
on Association. The affection of children for parents, of 
pupils for teachers, of followers for leaders, of a nation for 
tlie sovereign, ai* always increased by sympathy. The 
universal gladness, or gtief, caused by national victorias or 
losses, are oft«n to be attributed chiefly to the participa- 
tion of many in the same feelings. The rapture of joy and 
admiration, caused by public exhibitions and entertainments, 
have the same cause. Dramatic representations and musical 
perfonaances, songs and speeches and aenaons, owe their 
surpassing power to the sympathy of many, seeing the same 
sights, bearing the same sounds, having the same thoughts 
and feelings. A higher and more intelligent joy and admira- 
tion may be felt in solitude, than in a large assembly; hut 
it is not possible to have the same intensity of emotion and 
affection. The faint feeling of one becomes strong, when 
Hurrouiided by the strong feelings of many : and a critic 
inclined to censure will often join in general applause. 
Sympathy requires the intelligence requisite to discern the 
signs of feeling in others, and to connect them with some 
former experience. 



2. The strength of right affections is owing in a great 
degree to a sympathy which should he cherished ; and that 
of wrong affections, to a sympathy which is to be avoided. 
Thousands have willingly sacrificed everything for the 
pleasure and honour of one, when there has been little in 
character to produce respect, and few benefits to awaken 
gratitude. The solitary consideration of distant objects, 
however worthy, will seldom cause the admiration and devo- 
tion which prompt to gi'eat exertions and sacrifices ; but the 
regard given and expressed in society soon becomes sufficient 
for any loss or labour, Personal affection thus produced 
has little moral value, unless there is moral excellence in 
the object But then it becomes the most powerful of 
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causes, to preserve from all that is evil, and to promote all 
that is good Class prejudices and patty spirit, with their 
countless ills, result from the excess of sympathy with some, 
and the want of sympathy with others. Sympathy in 
oommon feelings prepares for the social affections, by 
directing attention to personal qualities ; and sympathy in 
affections is one of the chief causes of their increase and 
efficiency. Sympathy is not confined to those who are 
ifiBibly present ; but comes with all who are thought of. 

3, Sympathy ia often felt with the joys and wrrows of 
s ; but it is not conlined to those feelings, nor does it 
entirely from what belongs to other persona. When 
rejoice with those who rejoice," the joy is chiefly that 
Benevolence; and when we "weep with those who 
■Weep," the grief is chiefly that of Compassion. Sympathy 
lulte from some similar experience, and this increases our 
iwledge of the experience of others. We know more of 
lir joys and sorrows, and therefore feel for them, and not 
ily wil/i them. Sympathy is according to the measure of 
experience, and is pleasant or painful according to 
what we have before felt. Benevolence finds the occasion 
for joy in the good and joy of another ; and Compassion 
tinds the occasion for grief in the ill and grief of another. 
Without some Sympathy, there is little knowledge of what 
others feel ; and therefore little joy in their good, little grief 
Sympathy conduces much to Benevolence and 
impassion ; but does not always produce these affections, 
always to be distinguished from them. Sympathy 
'has a twofold operation. It adds to our knowledge of the 
bjects presented or represented ; and it increases greatly 
he feelings with which these objects are regarded. 
Sympathy with the sufferer increases knowledge. Sympathy 
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1. The term Beautiful is not only applied to a giest 
variety of objects, but it is used in different tetises ; and 
unless these are distinguished there can be no satisfactory 
consideration of the subject. Sometimes the word is used 
to express only a high degree of agreeableness or admiration ; 
but generally more is meant. Pleasant and simple sensations 
are rarely said to be beautiful, but composite sounds and 
sights often are ; and most things that give mental pleasuie are 
at times so described. Pictures and music, descriptions and 
tales, are frequently said to be beautiful, when nothing more 
is meant than that they are pleasant and excellent. When 
thus used, the terra only denotes that the object is in some 
way very good. But, more frequently, that which is styled 
Beautiful has an indejintte power, aa indescribable charm, 
wliich is but partially accounted for by any specified reaaon. 
Some qualities and relations may be mentioned, but none of 
these separately, nor all collectively, are sufficient to con- 
stitute Beauty. There is aometlmig not thus to be explained. 
This is the more correct use of the term ; and the only one in 
which the subject belongs to Psychology. 

2. All things Beautiful are pleasant, hut all that pleases 
is not beautiful Beauty has been said to consist of many 
things, singly or in union ; audi as symmetry, order, variety, 
proportion, gradation, moderation, unity in plurality, resem- 
blance, fitness, utility, truth. These objects are more or less 
pleasant, and their absence may prevent an object -from 
lieing beautiful ; but neither separately, nor in any com- 
bination, are they sufficient to produce Beauty. Its cause 
has been vainly sought in the nature of beautiful objects, 
and not being found in them, it has been supposed to be 
some indescribable quality ; like the property of material 
objects by which they produce peculiar sensations, such aa 
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sweetness and bitterness. There is aoine peculiar nature in 
the object, and some peculiar sensibility in the vrgan of 
taste ; and nothing more is known. So many say. Beauty 
is some objective quality which affects a corresponding 
mental susceptibility. It must be felt to be known, and 
be known only as the cause of a peculiar sentiment. 



3. To know if this is true, some Beautiful objects should 
considered. The terra is unquestionably applied, in its 
restricted sense, to painting, statuary, architecture, music ; 
and to mauy works of Nature. Jewels, plants, animals; earth, 
sea, sky ; the human form, countenance, voice ; paintings 
and musical productions — these are by all admitted to be 
sometimes beautiful, in the highest sense of the term. No 
common qualities are perceived in the vast variety of objects 
which are declared to be beautiful. They are like in this 
attribute, What more may be said of them 1 Thoy all 
have a siiaiiar mental power, and awaken feelings which 
are not eeitsaliottt ; nor simply pleaeaut mental perceptions. 
Th&feelingn ai'e not constant or universal, but variable and 
limited, as human affections; and have something of their 
purity and dignity, depending, like them, directly on the state 
of the mind, and only indirectly on that of the body. Wheu 
we see a very beautiful flower or landscape, or hear some 
very beautiful music, we have feelings like those produced 
by the highest objects of Affection. There is a love, a 
tenderness, a delight, a sadness, like the feelings caused by 
persons ; though none may be thought of. Inanimate 
objects often suggest animate. A flower or a tune may 
suggest persons and events. But beautiful objects do not 
always cause thouff/itu, and their power is never according 
to such suggestions. The most beautiful engross attention, 
and the excitement of feeling precedes the recall of irfetw. 
These familiar facts seem to show, that Beauty is the power 
of pleasing, which objects acquire by association. Associa- 
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tion is aometinies with single entire objects; bat more 
frequently it is with their elemonta, quftlities, and relations. 
These have often been combined in previous experience 
with pleasant affections and their joys ; or are suggCBtive by 
resemblance and analogy; and so the feelings are reproduced, 
with or without the remembrance of their primary objects 



4. Beautiful objects please of themselves, and they have 
a further power of pleasing from Aasociationa. These 
rnproduee the feelings before excited by similar, or analogous 
ubjecte. The associations of an individual, and those which 
Ijelong to single objects, greatly increase the power of 
jjleadng. But only those in which many share, and which 
belong to common qualities, actions, and relations, render 
any object Beautiful Light, purity, and strength, sym- 
metry, order, and proportion, are pleasant iu themselves; 
and they have before given pleasure in innumerable instances. 
Kesemblance and analogies, fitness and iitiHty, are always 
regarded with some pleasure ; and former feelings come bock 
to increase the present. Enjoyment, intelligence, sensibility, 
activity, energy, give some pleaaiire to spectators ; so do all 
the expressions and signs of health, ease and repose, great- 
ness, kindness, and goodness. Examples of these that have 
peculiar excellence, and are regarded with peculiar attention, 
become representatives of a class; and so have a special 
worth and power, according to all the feelings which have 
been experienced iii connection with them. Their general 
influence is felt, though particular objects are not recalled or 
thought of. 

5. It is certain that Association has the power of repro- 
ducing affections and other feelings, without any adequate 
oorresponding tkoiights. That it is the cause of the sentiment 
awakened by what is Beautiful, appears from many considers- 
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tions. Where there are no such asBociations, these feehiigs 
are not found ; with them they often follow ; and both th« 
measure and character of the feeiinga are according t« 
association. Lines and figures, colours and sounds, give a 
slight pleasure of themselves from the first ; but much mora 
afterwards by association. All human beings know some of 
the material signs of mental pleasure, some of the analogies 
of matter and mind. All have pleasant associations witJi 
light and strength, symmetry and order, resemblances and 
adaptations ; with the forms and colours and movements 
connected with healtli, purity, ease, and enjoyment, Theai- 
associations always make some objects beautiful ; and none 
are ever felt to be beautiful, however pleasant and useful they 
may be, which have not such associations. Where there har. 
been much previous pleasant experience, and attention is 
directed to what is most suggestive, and the mind ia freali 
and unoccupied with other tlioughts and feelings, the Beauty 
of objects will be most seen and felt ; and where there is 
less of such experience and attention, where the mind is 
wearied and preoccupied, less will he seen and felt. As the 
pleaaures before experienced are liigh or low, and as the 
attention ia given to what is high or low in the object 
present, the Beauty seen and felt will be high or low. Some 
asHociationa are common to all men, while others are restricted 
to a class. Some are iwrmanent, while others are transient. 
And so some Beauty is seen and felt by all, and is permanent; 
while other is restricted to a few, and passes away. Some 
things are beautiful in all countries and ages of the world ; 
others are so regarded only in particular places and times. 

6. Beautiful objects are always agreeable and suggestive ; 
and to be very beautiful they must be composite and 
harmonious. Many various parts and properties increase the 
number and extent of associations; and if these agree in 
character, the effect of the whole will be greater. Harmony 
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I painting and music are felt to be neceasaiy to Beauty ; 
and often the simple combination of a few objects is felt to 
be peculiarly beautiful Some diversity ia favourable to 
associations of thought and feeling ; for contraH makes each 
impreaaion more strong, and gives to the whole a Beauty 
not found in any part. The Beauty most easily seen, depends 
obvious properties and common associations. That is 
hi^est and best, which respects the most important properties, 
and result* from the widest and noblest associations. Good 
te, in regard to Nature and Art, is the perception and 
enjoyment of the beat things. Attention and consideration 

e requisite for the diacerument of these ; and their highest 
enjoyment depends on the Associations which are formed by 
mental and moral culture. 

7. "Works of Art are intended to repregent some object, o» 
express some sentiment, or to answer some purpose. They 
( agreeable and admirable, when they are not Beautiful 
All imitation pleases, all exhibitions of life, all usefulness. 
The agreeableness of Works of Art, depends partly on the 
nature of their object, sentiment, purpose ; and partly on 
accuracy of the representation, the completeness of the 
expression, the excellence of the work. These may be 
requisites to Beauty, but they do not make it. Works may 
be admirable for correctness, expressiveness, usefulness ; they 
may be wonderful for the genius, skill, and power displayed, 
and yet not be beautiful No representation of offensive objects, 
.0 expression of painful feelings, no effectiveness for dis^ree- 
able results, can be beautiful, however excellent they are. 
As objects may please at a distance and not near, so may 
pictures and descriptions. That is omitted which is painful, 
and that is retained which is pleasant. Pictures and de- 
scriptions often please more than real objects, because in them 
the most pleasant things are selected, and made prominent ; 
and what is found separately is combined. Thus Art may 
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in some things excel Nature, though ite highest use is tlie 
representation of Nature. The sensibihty of genius enables 
the artist to see what others do not, till their attention is 
rightly directed.* 

8. Most natural objectB in their proper place are in somn 
degree Beautiful, and many pre-eminently so. Nothing can 
Burpasa the lovdineSB of flowers and plants, the beauty of 
many birds and quadrupeds ; of many landscapes and clouds, 
of many skies at sunrise and sunset ; of many human 
beings, — men, women and children. Tlie garden and fielil, 
the hill and stream, the mountain top and the aea shore, all 
present an endless variety of objects, not only pleasant to 
the eye, b«t delightful to the mind and heart, soothing, 
refreshing and invigorating. They are open to all, are 
continually renewed, and require only a quiet and observing 
eye, with the experienc« of those simple joys which come 
from the faculties and affections given to alL These when 
properly used leave im.pressions, the revival of which is an 
ever increasing occasion of delight. With advancing years 
there is less of the transport of youth, but a larger provision 
for the tranquil enjoyment, which is more precious when 
shared with others, but is not dependent on society, or 
circumstances. 

9. Beauty, when the term is applied to Language, spoken 
or written, is more tiian excellence. In conversation and 

* Paintings may liave amah iMxelUnce vMch few can appreciate, but 
those wliicb are beavU/iil are in some measure felt to l3e bo by all. 
Music is full of signiQcaiice to some, and affords tlie highest delight ; 
vhile to othera it han no meaning, and gives little pleasure. Those 
nho delight in Music have comitlesa asBoeiationB with old and new 
combinations of sound ; and through these nil post e 
alTections are awakened in the measure and manner which gi 
varied enjoTmeat, nnd producos aa iiiteoBe temporary e 
while others hear with indilfarenra. 
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oratory, more frequently in poetry and in some IdndH of 
proae compositioii, simtencea, descriptions, nnrrativea, an; 
Baid to be Beautiful They are more than clear, correct, 
and inatructive; they are peculiarly pleasing and impreBsive, 
and have an imlefinite power similar to beautiful sights 
and Bounds. They excite more than usual attention and 
please by associations, as well as by peculiar excellence. 

Moial Beauty also is more than agreeableneas and excel- 
lence ol action. Conduct may be perfectly rights and yet 
not heantifitl in any way. It may have an outward grace, 
a natural beauty ; and no special moral excellence, no moral 
Beauty. But when the action is pleasavt to contemplate, 
and has peculiar tiiaral excellence, it often becomes typical 
and representative, drawing to it associations from all that 
has been known and admired of similar virtue. Then it is 
in the highest degree approved, admired, and loved. 

4. Sublimity. 
1. Tliis like Beauty is the result of Association, and is 
always pleasant, though not in the same degree. Sublimity 
is always connected with some kind of greatness, generally 
with elevaiion. The starry sky is gublime, so are the ocean, 
a lofty mountain, a vast desert, a dark forest, a violent 
storm, very large buildings, — all objects of great magnitude 
or power. Pictures which are grand and gloomy may be 
i^ublime, sounds tliat are overwhelming, descriptions of the 
boundless, iiTcsistible, awfui Sentences are sublime when 
they express briefly and powerfully what is in some respect 
agreeable, and beyond complete comprehension. Great energy 
of will in doing or suffering is sublime ; conduct that far 
fiupasses all ordinary courage, fidelity, goodness. Greatness 
may he associated with fear, and then the sublime becomes 
terrible; or it may bo regarded with loving trust, and cause 
the exultation of safety and sympathy. What is said to be 
Sublime has a greatness of its own, which is fitst seen and 
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fe!t; and this is followed by indefinite similar feeliti 
previously produced by similar objects. 






2. Beauty and Sublimity are sometinies combined, but 
the qualities are contrary. Beautiful objects are 
frequently small, feeble, and delicate ; but only the large, 
strong, and steadfast can be Sublime. Clearness, smoothness, 
rest, and gradual motion, belong to the one class ; obscurity, 
roughness, rapid movement to the other. The sensible qualities 
do not produce the feelings which belong to the Beautiful 
and the Sublime ; but they have the agsoeiations on wliicli 
these sentiments depend. Cheerfulness, gentleness, kind- 
ness, moderate grief, every virtue, every occasion for joy, 
may be Beautiful in fact, and in representation. Extra- 
ordinary courage, fortitude, justice, fidelity, may in like 
manner he Sublime. Corresponding to tlie pleasure given by 
Beauty is the pain caused by Ugliness, There is more than 
the disagreeableness of certain forms and colours ; some 
objects are disgusting. They are peculiarly offenaive, because 
of suggestions. Few natural objects are ugly, and their 
repulaiveueas serves to deter from what is iiyurious.* 

* JefTrey in the Review of Alison {Edin. Bev., May, )811) hoa 
giyan the same view of Beaaty and Sublimity. " It U very nsmark- 
able, that while ahnost all the words by which the affactiouH of mind 
are expreaaed, seexa to hava been borrawed originally from the qnalities 
of matter, the epithets by which ws learn afterwards to diatinguiah 
auch jnatcrial objecta aa are felt to be suhlimB or beautiful, are all of 
them epithets that had been previously appropriated to ezpresa some 
quality or emotion of mind. Colours are said to be grave or gay ; 
motions to be lively, or deliberate, or capriuioua ; forma to be delicate 
or modest ; sounds to he animated or mournful ; [itoapeeta to l>e 
cheerful or melancholy ; rocks to be bold, waters to be trauqail, and a 
tbousand other phroaos of the same import ; all indicating most 
unequivocally the sources from which our interest in matter is 
derived, and proving that it is iiecessaiy in nil cases to confer mind 
and feeling upon it, before it can be conceived as either aubiime or 
heautiful." 
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3, The Beaatiful, the True, the Good, have been associated 

by some, as the supreme objects of regard ; and inferences 
have been drawn from one of these to another, as if they 
of the same class. But these objects are so different, 
that such reasoning has only a very slight apparent 
plausibility. They may all exist in some form and degree 
wherever there is Thought and Feeling; and there is more 
of them, as there is more of Intelligence and Sensibility. 
But of each there are infinite diversities, — as many as there 
are minds, by which and in which they are known. The lower 
is not the same ae the higher ; what belongs to one object is 
not the same as that which belongs to another ; nor is the 
knowledge of one person the same as that of another. . 
There is dmilarity, but not identity. Tlie Supreme Being 
contains all others, only as the Cause contains effects; differing 
from them, more than they differ from one another. The 
comprehensions of Genus and Species belong to Thought. 
The abntradiona from all that is true, or good, or beauiifid, 
are among the smallest objects of Thought Each class may 
be said to be one, being partially represented by some 
small idea; these ideas are of the least possible value or use. 
Where there is Reality there is plurality and difference ; 
and these must be recognized, when anything important 
is regarded, — anything worthy of investigation and dis- 



4. Truth, — the agreement of representations with what is 
represented, — is the object of Intelhgence ; it is permanent 
and unchangeable, in some degree pleasant, in many ways 
profitable. It is various as the objects to which it refers; 
and is precious according to their exoellence, and its useful- 
nesB. Objectively it may be the same to all minds, but 
subjectively it is different in every one. Truth sometimes 
stands for Reality; and then it denotes the Infinite and 
Unchangeable, as well as the finite an<I changeal.'le. 
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Good is the object of Feeling, and in its widest sense, it 
comprehends all that is delightful and desirable, all that 
belongs to wdl-heing and well-doing. It is various, as are 
the capacities of different subjects. 

There is a Good simply natural, and a Good that is 
rrwral ; and what is good for one, is not always good for 
another. Good may be low or high, little or much, brief 
or enduring ; and the greaiest good must include all that is 
requisite to the complete well-being of which the subject is 
capable. Good is a general term, not standing for any one 
thing, but for all that is pleasant and profitable and noble. 
As the nature and condition of any being varies and changes, 
80 must the Good be different ; but where the former are 
the same, so must the latter be. Moral Gk)od is the highest 
and best, the most comprehensive and enduring. 

Beauty is not the same for all persons, times, and places, 
like Truth ; nor is it, like Good, comprehensive of the whole 
nature of any being. What is beautiful is felt alike by few, 
and is not always the same to any. It can satisfy but few 
of the wants and desires of any human beings. The greater 
Good is always to be preferred to the less, but the more 
Beautiful is not always the Best, the most desirable. The 
less beautiful may have more of the real and permanent 
Good, compared with which the highest known Beauty is 
not worthy of any regard. 

The properties and relations which underlie all that is 
Beautiful, are the same to all by whom they are known, 
partially or completely. But as knowledge differs in degree, 
and they who know are themselves subject to change, 
human apprehensions of the Beautiful cannot have the 
universality and unchangeableness which belong to Truth, 
and to what is morally Right and Good. Beauty may be 
high or low, little or much, special or general, natural or 
moral. The necessity, certainty, and universality ^\^<ikv 
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belong to Mordls, do not belong to Art. Ethics and 
.^thetics are not of the same order ; and nothing is more 
adverse to human welfare than the making Duty a matter 
of Taste. Beauty is often connected with ease, pleasure, 
and self-indulgence ; and these are often contrary to what is 
True and Grood. Duty and present enjoyment are proverbially 
opposed, and the noblest and best life is one of self-denial. 
What is True and Good may become in some degree Beauti- 
ful; and all that is Beautiful has something that is True 
and Good ; but it may be the least and lowest of these, or 
the greatest and best. The objects which are most admired 
for their Beauty, are not remarkable for the higher mental 
and moral qualities; and the persons most celebrated for 
their power of discerning and producing Beauty have not 
been always eminent for wisdom and goodness.* 

* Mental Feelings may be defined, as states of Mind, partly like 
Sensations, and partly unlike. They are like, in that there is with 
them a special consciousness of what is svkjective—^^i and its states. 
But they are unlike, in that they have not material causes and pro- 
perties. All Feelings come at first without being chosen ; but after- 
wards they may come because of choice, or in opposition to it. The 
difference between Feelings of every kind, and Volitions, will appear 
when both are considered and compared. 
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1- ri iHE distiuction between what is Voluntary, and what 
-L ia Involuntary, ia uuiveraally admitted to be i>t' 
great importance. It affects all judgments respecting the 
conduct, the condition, the character of men. The Will 
deserves special consideration as, in some respects, the highest 
endowment of hviman nature. It pre-suppoaes every kind 
of Intelligence and Susceptibility, There are low acts of 
Will, as there are low kinds of Knowledge and Feeling; 
but the corresponding choice is superior to these, Tlie 
highest exercises of Will include the highest exercises of 
Intelligence and the highest states of Feeling ; and are 
therefore above these. Volitions are important for what 
they are, for what they manifest, and for their consequencewL 
The conduct, character, and condition of men depend on the 
exercise of Will, Without right Volitions there is no 
I continued exemption from ill, no permanent possession of 
my good, no sure progress, no attainment of what is highest 
i best. Very little is direclly subject to the Will ; but 
idirectly very much, — all that most concerns us in the 
it and the future. 

. The Will, as a Faculty, is known only by inference, 
B all mental facaUiee are ; but Choice, the etemiae of Will, 
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is directly knoira. Choosing is like thinking and feeling, a 
state of oonecinueaese id which Ixith the gelfanA the gtaie anil 
eonie olyect, are directly perceived, AH volimtary <dianges 
are known. We cannot have them, without knowing in 
some meaeure that we have them; and we cannot know them 
fully, but by attentive consideration. Some exercises of 
InteUigeDce, but not till, include what is material ; and so 
do some acts of Will. But there are complete Volitions 
which are entirely menial, and do not contain any conscious- 
ness of body. All have material antecedents and conse- 
quents, but none have material parts or properties. As 
thought and Mief, desire and affection, must be experienced 
to he known, so must VoUtion ; and, like all mental states, 
its nature is leamt only by internal inspection and reflection. 
The study of the brain and nerves, of the muscleH and limbs, 
will give some knowledge of the corporeal conditions and 
accompanimente of Vohtion ; but not the least knowledge 
of its nature, or even of its existence.* 

• The Cerebro-Spinftl nervous ByBtetn ts tha present coiiGtant conditiou 
of all voluntary movement, as it ie of sensation and all conacioua- 
oess. The Mind has no direct power over the Body, nhea the 
nervous force tranEmitted fhnn the brain is wanting ; and its power is 
greater or lees, as tliiB force is increased or diminished. Many motion* 
which maybe produced valtmtarily, are also cansed bj this force, wili- 
ont choice ; and others are caused by Electricity and Galvanism. In 
whatever place and way the Mind acts on the Body, it is evident that 
Volition does now produce imtion, determines what part of the body 
shall move and in what direction, whether the motion shall be npid 
Of slow, strong or feeble, regular or irregular. Tlie Will has this 
jKiwer over all those parte of the body to which certain nerves go ; but 
not over other parts. It has no direct power over any other bodies. 
All present ConsciollBness depends on the state and action of the Braio ; 
and therefore all acts of Will, as all states of Intelligence, require some 
supply of nervous energy. But there ia no evidence that Volitions 
ai-e in, or from, the Brain, any more than thoughts, beliefs, eniotioBs, 
and aifectiouB. The state of the Brain affects the capacity of thinking 
and choosinf;. bnt does not determine what we think and choose. 
Locality, extension, andtiguredoiioCbelong to the Will, any more tlian 
to rhe UudeiBtanding. 
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3. The nature of Volition is learnt from Consciousness, 
but it is not equally evident in all cases. As there are many 
kinds and degrees of Intelligence and Feeling, so there are 
diversities of Volition ; and what is to be found in the higher 
states, does not always appear in the lower. The nature of 
Volition is more clearly seen, when (me of two or more 
objects is chosen, than when only ow6 is present to the mind. 
It is more manifest in deliherate choice, the result of con- 
sideration, than in sudden choice, the eflfect of strong 
impulse. It is more fully perceived, when choice is not 
between objects of the same kind, but when the pbjects are 
very different^ and different principles of action are con- 
cerned ; — passion and prudence, inclination and duty. Lastly 
the volitions which respect the prior consideration of 
motives^ though often little noticed, deserve special considera- 
tion ; for they have the same nature as those which respect 
outward actions^ and show in some respects most clearly the 
nature of Volition. The choice of actions is generally 
determined by this prior choice. The causes and effects of 
Choice may be unknown, but the nature and objects of 
Choice are within the range of Consciousness. This shows 
the various states of thinking, feeling, and choosing; and 
the one Self which thinks, feels, and chooses.* 

4. The various questions respecting Volition, which have 
occasioned so much discussion, are of three different kinds; and 
the confusion of these has caused many mistakes. The first 
enquiries are Psychological, — Natural or Physical; the 
second are Metaphysical ; and the third are merely Logical 
We have first to consider what is shown in Consciousness of 
Volition 1 What is its Nature as a state of Mind or Self 1 
Next, what are its Objects, that which is thought of and 

* We are often conscious that we can choose, before we do choose ; 
and so in some Acts of Will, we are conscious that we could choose 
what we do not ; though it is not always &o» 
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choaen, either for itself, or some other object 1 Thirdly, what 
are the Motives of Choice, the reasiHis and natural causes of 
Choice 1 When these are known, we can understand the 
arguments, physical and metaphysical, respecting the Origin 
of all Volitions, natural and moral ; and judge of the proper 
use of the Axioms, on which the conclusions depend. 
Logical questions r^ard Definitions, and accepted proposi- 
tions ; and differences which are merely verbal j have been 
often taken for real. Some notice of the Effects of Volition 
will conclude the consideration of this part of Moral 
Science. 



CHAPTER II. 

NATURE OP VOLITION. 

1. TNVOLUNTARY changes in mind and body are 
JL always experienced before any that are Voluntary. 
There must be some thought of what is chosen, some l)elief 
that it may be gained; and there is, or has been, some 
feeling respecting it. These are antecedents to the mental 
act which is the volition^ the exercise of Will. The mental 
and bodily changes which follow are effects^ of which 
Volition may or may not be the cause ; for there are other 
causes^ and the effects do not always follow this one. The 
earliest Volitions cannot be examined, but the later may be ; 
and the certainties of present experience are to be considered, 
before any conjectures of the forgotten past. When we 
choose to take a book from the table, we have some know- 
ledge of our bodies and of outward objects, and some desire 
respecting them. This occasions a mental act^ by which the 
movement is produced, through which the object is gained. 
There would not be the conscious effort without some 
previous thought, belief, and desire ; but these are not the 
mental a/:t or effort^ which is called choice or volition. They 
may exist without it ; and Volition is something added to 
them, of another kind. Volitions agree more or less with 
antecedents and consequents, but they are always different 
in nature from both. 

2. No one ever chooses what is not thought of, and 
thought of as possible; and there is no choice or volition. 

K 
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wbieh baa not its (v^iii in some prerioos denTc or vtvasaaa. 
TIkr can be dd VoBtidU vithool some oi^'ec^ and dkA'ck. 
Aa we caimM ae^ ankas BcmetlaBg is to be wen : so we cannot 
dioott, tmlen there is ir»a vikjitt U> be chosen, and smne 
moftn for dHMnng H. Tbeie are states of inteUigenee with- 
ngt aoj kind of degirt, bnt th««e gire no object or occasion 
fnr ehciot. The diSeicnce between Desire and Volition, — 
•aiMtig and trilling, — is yerj great ; and is generally Ket%- 
ttiried in Conecioosneea. The one joeeedes, the othei follows. 
There are often aeveral different Scares, and then some 
single choice. We deeirt the condart of others aa well as 
'Hir own ; bat we mU directly only our own. Desire refers 
chiefly to the tnd to be gained ; Choice to \kie meant to be 
used.* Desire is an effect prodnceiJ, an impression received ; 
Choice is the bediming of action. Desires are feeble or 
Ktrong - Volitions easy or difficult. Desires are pleasant or 
jiainfnl; Volitions are approved or tx>ndemnBd. They are 



* It has been uid that votilim is simply ittirt, diractsd to some 
ubange whicli ia Kzpcrted to foUoH iminediately. But the Btates of 
ibaiift uid ajitelatieii sue dilTereDt &om voIUums ; and the txpaiation 
in founded on the volition. The movement of the hand is expected, 
ticraiue of the eRort, — because there ia the wiilxng, ss well as the 
inUihdiBig. We msy mith and expect the rising of the sun a moment 
Infore it rises; but there is no act of will. The moral diflerances 
Ixitwwii dairvng »lid willing, result from the diffa-ence between 
them ; and not from the distance and uncertainty of one object, and 
the naanieui and certainty of the other. If in some at 
rnCB li unuuUced, in other coses it is manifest ; and it is 

VnUtion. in a peculiar degree and wsy, belongs to Self 
i* our own. We sre responsible, answerable for it, as we u 
irtlier sUt*. We are commended or censured tor what w 
tha dt»iai la right, we ourmlveg arc right, and to be peramaUy 
Hppravcd for it ; while if the cltoice is wrong, we ourselvts are wrong, 
mill to bii ptrmmally condemned for it. We are not responsible for 
what othi'H choose, unless we contribute or consent lo their conduct ; 
nlid othom in tho same way ore not responaible for what we cbooee. 
Kvorv Willi must benr his own burden of tesponaibility. 
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the only objects of moral iip])robation or condemnation. 
What is altogether involuntary is no proper object of praiao 
or bUme ; we praise good when it ie chosen, and blame evil 
when it is chosen. The choiie of good is itaelf good, what- 
ever may be before or after ; and tlie chvice of evil is in 
like manner unconditionally evil. 

3. Volitiona are in aome measure pleasant, apart from 
their objects and effects, A portion of the pleasure found 
in mental and bodily exercise, is the pleasure of choosinf,'. 
Men become weary in choosing, and oft«n wish to bo fren 
from the trouble and difficulty and responsibility of Boniy 
decisions. But they like to choose who shall decide for 
them ; and in moet things like to choose for themselves. 
This is not always to secure a better portion, or to eiyoy tlie 
e.'cercise of power; but because ehowing is itself pleasant. 
The delight which some find in uuntradictton and opposition, 
comes from the clearer cousciouaness tbey have of exercising,' 
their own will, when it is different from that of others. Tlie 
pleasure of eelf-will is natural, and not always wrong. 
There is some pleasure in choosing for oneself, in oppoeition 
to another ; but a greater pleasure in choosing in agreement. 
with another, when there is sympatliy, trust, and n]ut\ial 
affection. There is an advantage in choosing for oneself, 
when we know fully and certainly what is best to be 
chosen ; but there is a greater advantage in choosing what 
another has chosen, when that other is wiser and better. 

The brief and varied exorcise of Will is pleasant to all, 
but the strenuous and continued exercise ia not pleasant. 
To some a little mental effort soon becomes difficult and 
painful ; every kind of work is disagreeable to them ; but 
all like the easy occupation of ptay. The exercise of Will 
required for human welfare, is always more than is agreeable. 
Doing only what is easy and pleasant, is never very profitable. 
What is most beneficial demands earnest ajid "^\?e.N«rai.'^ 
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exertion ; and the Will requires to be atrengtheiKsd and 
disciplined, A noble life is never one of self-indulgence.* 

" PurposBH are not really Volitiona, though often taken as such. 
Thej are oalj beliefs respecting them. These beli^» may be of neally 
the same worth, or they may be of Bcau'ely any valae ; but thej have 
not the same nature. Belief and Feeling respert the peat, the present, 
and the future; hot Volition belongs to the prfsciU, not at all to the 
posl, and to the futitre only as dependent on the present, and ideally 
inulnded in it We may ngrei the past, and bflieve that, if we had to 
choose now, we should not choose as we did ; or that in the ftlture we 
shall choose diiferently ; but these states are not volitioTta. They are 
states ol feeling and JTidgment which precede tmlitiona: and they may 
show a real ch&nge of charaeteT, but they may result from a change of 
coitdilum; and are often of no value. The simple purpose of doing 
any thing, or not doing it, is the beli^ that, when the time comes, we 
shall ehcoae to do it, or not to do it. The belief may he sincere, but 
erroneous. With contnuy reaolutiona, tie same conduct is repeated again 
and a^in. Regrets and Resolutions may help to corresponding Toli- 
tions ; but they may be taken instead. The proverb "Hell is paved 
with gooii inteiUians," shows the common worthlesanesa of the Pur- 
poses and Resolutions which are mistaken for Volitions. Present 
feeling alona is no proof of a future Volition; and a present Volition 
in a pledge of the fntnre, only when the present and future oonditionB 
are like. The choice of some present action may include the choice of 
some future evciil; und then both the present and the fiiture aredireat 
objects of choice. But when the present action is only the first of a 
series, and the conditions are very different, —the first being easy, and 
the others very difficult ; then the one volition does not include the 
other, and can only be some preparation for it. If there ia no present 
object of TolUion, mere pvrposa respecting the future, have in no 
degree the character of volition, though mistaken for it. Men say 
their minds are made up respecting what they shali choose, hat this is 
an act ai judgmenl, not of Will, When S.Peter said to the Lord, 
"If I must die with thee, I will not deny thee," ho spoke sincerely, 
hut in ignorance of himself. The present choice was no proof that the 
future would bo the same. 



DIVISION 11. 
OBJECTS OF VOLITION. 

1. rpHE OBJECTS of VoHtion comprehend all that is 
-L really chosen. They are therefore innumerable and 
very diverse; but all may be referred to a few classes 
which have peculiar interest and importance, both psycho- 
logical and moral. Objects of Volition are either Tnaieridl 
or mental; we choose the .motion of our limhsy and the 
direction of our thoughts. They are also directly subject to 
the Will, or indirectly : they are means^ or enda^ — actions^ 
or their results. Our own speech is the direct effect of 
Will, the hearing of another is the indirect effect ; but both 
alike are objects chosen, — the one as means, the other as an 
end. The means used are first in fact, but the end for 
which anything is done is first in thought. The choice of 
the former includes in it the choice of the latter ; both are 
direct objects of Choice, but the one is effected directly, the 
other indirectly. If the means are in any degree desired, 
they become so far an end; and the end which is desired 
for itself, may be also desired for some further result, and so 
it is a means as well as an end. 

2. Besides these principal divisions it may be observed 
that Objects are chosen with deliberation, or without; and 
that their results are regarded as certain, probable, or merely 
possible. These differences affect greatly the moral character 
of Choice. Consequences entirely unknown cajvaa^ X^*^ 
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objects of choice -, but all that are in any degree anticipated, 
whether desired or not, are so far intended and chosen. 
Many changes, bodily and mental, which at first are made 
consciously and are objects of Choice, disappear from 
consciousness and are no longer chosen. This results from 
Association, and is common in all habitual actions. Other 
objects become so connected with those first chosen, that 
they take their place, and are the only objects thought of 
and chosen. At first many muscular changes are slowly and 
separately chosen with every movement of the eyes and 
tongue, the hands and feet ; but afterwards, through frequent 
practice, these muscular changes come unconsciously, when 
some result is chosen. What is not thought of, and in 
some measure expected, cannot be an object of present 
choice; but all that is thought of and expected, is also 
chosen. It is an Object of Choice. 



CHAPTER I. 

MATBRIAL OBJECTS OF CHOICE. 

I. Means or Actions. 

1. rriHERE are many states and actions of the Body 
-L which are, like the circulation of the blood, always 
and entirely involuntary; while others, like breathing, are 
partially subject to choice. Many which were at first 
involuntary^ like the closing of the eyes, now come whenever 
chosen ; while others at first voluntary^ become involuntary 
and unconscious, as in speaking and walking. Some states 
require only a single volition ; others a continued series, 
ceasing with the effort. Involuntary bodily changes must 
precede the volimtary, for nothing is chosen that is not 
thought of, and nothing is chosen at the beginning of life, 
but from some feeling of desire or aversion. With all desire 
there is some tendency towards the object, and with all 
aversion a tendency from it; and the primary causes of 
these feelings are the first objects of volition. Nervous 
energy, without any external stimulus, will cause some 
muscular contraction and bodily movement, and thus remove 
uneasiness and produce a pleasant sensation. When this 
experience has been often repeated, it will be thought of and 
desired, and desire leads naturally to some effort for its 
reproduction. The muscular contraction, the bodily move- 
ment, and the pleasant sensation, are combined in fact, and 
form at first one object of thought and desire ; and to this 
some effort is directed. The earliest efforts aw vsidfi&aa^fc 
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and tentative, Isut after many trials they become definite. 
When there was a coneciousnesB of some muscular sensation, 
as well as some bodily motioUj the effurt would be for both ; 
and when there was only a consciousness of the latter, bodily 
jiiotion alone would he the object of volition. But tiua, by 
unconscious a-ssociation, brings the requisite luuacular eon- 
traction. 

2. Pain in like manner causes desire for its removal, and 
is the etimulus to many efforts. Uneasiness produces a 
muscular contraction, and pain then sometimes ceases. When 
this experience is often repeated, the whole bodily change is 
united in thought, as it is in experience. Desire for 
rehef leads to some mental effort ; and the muscular contrac- 
tion, the bodily movement, the removal of pain, immediately 
follow. The mental effort is a volition, an act of choice, an 
exercise of Will ; the muscular contraction, the bodily 
movement^ the change of sensation, are the objects of choice. 
The frequent connection of these three wiU cause their com- 
bination, so that the choice of one secures, without conscious- 
ness, the presence of the others.* 

Pleasure and pain produce some involuntary bodily move- 
ments ; and lead to similar voluntary movements. There 

* According Xo common Bxperience in all habitual actions, the 
choice of a part of a series will bring the rest. That which ii seta 
atid desired, is chiefly regarded ; and so the mctital effurt, which 
]U'imarily waa directed to niuacular contraction, is transferred to same 
bodily morement. Thus the motion of the fingeta is chosen, and the 
requisite cbauge in the muscle of the arm at ouec comee to caose the 
luotioii. The speaking a word is chosen, and the requisite uiovemaul 
in the organ of speech comes without ao; present choice. Before the 
ports of a series have been frequently Hsaociated, each most be 
separately chosen, and obtained by special offart ; but aiter a while, a 
liingle choice and effort seeursH all. The mental effort, of which ws 
are conscious in bodily movements, is accompanied by the release of a 
nervous force, which has come from the brain ; and this appears to be 
the physical i»use of muscular contraction. 
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are other tendencies to action whioh are partially aubject to 
control Laughing, weeping, coughing, sneezing, may be 
involuntary, or in aome degree voluntary. 

3. Bodily motions are the moat common objects of choice, 
but some gsTuiatiom appear to be partially subject to the 
Will. Coloure become deeper, sounde louder, tastes and 
scents stronger, when they are earnestly regarded. Wo 
choose to look, and sights become more clear ; to hearhai, 
and we hear more distinctly. In the same way pleasant and 
painful sensations are increased when attention is fixed upon 
them ; and those which were so alight as to be unnoticed, 
become manifest. In morbid conditions of the nervous 
system, pains are produced by attending to one part of the 
body, and removed by attending to other objects. The 
action of disease is subject to the same influence. The 
increase of nervous sensibility, may be produced by mental 
causes, or by the state of the blood, as well as by muscular 
contraction. As sensations are increased by attention to 
them, BO they are sometimes produced by suggestive objects. 
Sensations are commonly the occasions of Thoughts, but the 
reverse ia aometimea experienced. The eensationg produced 
by the presence of material objects, may be reproduced liy 
remembrance. Worda produce ideas, and these recall bodily 
and mental feelings. 

z. Ends or Results. 

1. Bodily states, internal and external, which cannot be 
directly affected by the Will, are indirectly the effects of 
choice. Hunger is removed by eating, thirst by drinking. 
We obtain the aensationa of vision by bringing objects before 
the eyes, or turning the eyes towards them. Taatea and 
scents are gained by causing the approach of objects that 
produce these sensations. Health is chosen by taking proper 
food and exercise ; and sickness by n«gle<;t,vQ!^ tW^ft., wwV 



cbooaing what is known to be hurtfuL By chooaiiig tLe 
movement of a small part of the body, we choose also all the 
known and expected ccmsequenta, in ouiselvee and in others. 

2. In firing a gun the motion of a finger is uliosen, anil 
this is effected directly; but in choosing tliis there ia the 
choice of all that is expected to follow, — the motion of the 
trigger, the explosion of the powder, the diacharge of a 
bullet, the perforation of that to whi:;h it is pointed. These 
results are directly chosen, but they are effected indireolly. 
"When we choose to look in this direction, or in that, we 
choose to see whatever is near iu the line of vision ; but we 
do not choose what is there, or what impression shall be 
produced on our senses, unless we previously know what is 
tliere. But if this is known, then by choosing to turn our eyes, 
we choose what we shall see. So it is with aU sensations. 
We choose what shall be heard, by going to this place or 
that; what shall be smelt or t;wted or felt, by bringing 
objects nearer to our bodies, or moving nearer to them. 
How they will affect us does not depend on choice, but on 
their nature and our own. Some knowledge is also inde- 
pendent of Will, requiring no voluntary attention. But most 
of the knowledge of Sensations, and their objects, requires for 
cieamesB and completeness a measure of voluntary Attention. 



3. All power over other bodies, whether living or lifeless, 
ia indirect,^ — through the voluntary motions of our own 
bodies. By moving our limba, we move the material objects 
we can touch ; and by moving these, we move otliers. By 
signs of various kinds we govern animals and men. We 
choose the action of natural forces, and go change the course 
of rivers, remove mountains, obtain the service of wind and 
water, tire and steam ; and all the mighty energies, active 
and latent, which exist in the material world. The direet 
action of the Will on material objects is very small, — ^little 
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more than a change in the position of some portion of our 
bodies. But the ijidired action is inuneaaurable in power, 
extent, and duration. The largest, and most enduring effects 
may be produced by the slight and brief pressure of our 
hands. All the effects which depend on human agency, are 
thus connected with the Will ; and so far aa they are 
known, they ace objects of Volition. They are equally 
chosen whether near or remote, present or future. 

4. Unknown results cannot be chosen ; but all that are 
known are chosen, whether desired or not. There is a great 
difference in the choice of what is desired, and what is not 
desired; and a great difference in the choice of what is 
anticipated as certain, probable, or merely possible ; but 
all, aa foreknown, are intended and chosen ; they are oJgeets 
of Volition. No human will can create any force, or change 
in the smalleat degree any natural power or law ; but it can 
alter the combination of things, and thus change latent into 
active power. We can easily change the position of objects, 
and thus choose what natural forues shall act, when and 
where, in what direction and how far. Thus we produce 
effects, which would not otherwise come, of incalculable 
extent and importance ; and prevent others.* 

' No one pretends to know all tbo material elements and forcea of 
Natnre, and all their possible combinBtiona. It is tbererore quite 
possible, that a, cbemist in oar own day Bhould make u new snbstaoce, 
as an engineer makes a new machino. Ko one e&a draw a lins to 
BeparatH al! the Tialural from the au.}iematv,ral, though it is often easy 
to determine what ia su'perkwma'n. The sajieTnalaral, or superhuman, 
has no known iidequate natural canae ; and therefore the Divine Power 
is at one* recognised ; but this ia equally present everywhere, though 
not equally obviinui, nor with the same jnwyose. Human beings are 
not the only voluntary sR^ts who can change the courae of Nature, 
merely by altering the position of objects, and using forcea which have 
existed from the beginning, with qualities and laws that never change. 
Miracles are not events without causes and nasims. They are not 
violatians of natural laws, but proofa o( a Divine mission, by super- 
human knowlolge, power, and goodnesa. 
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r of the "Will over mental ataka is similar 
J that over corporeal statea. Some changes begiii 
without choice, continue and are repeated with choice ; and 
some begin with choice, hut continue and are repeated 
without it. Little is affected directly, hut much indirectly. 
The choice of thoughts and emotions soon follows that of 
movements and sensations ; the welfare of the mind depends 
on the former, as that of the body depends on the latter ; 
and in both the involuntary precedes the voluntary. What- 
ever thought or idea gives pieaaure or pain, or awalcena 
desire, secures involuntary attention ; the result of which is 
an increase of thought and feeling. When this has been 
experienced many times it will be remembered and antici- 
}mted ; and when the consequent is desired, the antecedent 
is chosen with it. Attention without effort thus leads to 
attention by effort, and the consequent effects on thought 
and feeling. 



3, Internal volitioiis often precede External, and the 
former often determine the latter. Before deciding on a 
course of conduct, there is some voluntary consideration. 
The mind turns to one object and from another, chooses 
what to regard and retain, what to neglect and lose. The 
direct power of the Will is chiefiy in the effort of Attention 
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directed to thoughts, but some influence is exerted on the 
feelings by yielding to, or resisting, their tendencies to 
expression and action. Will is not necessary to all thinking^ 
any more than thinking is necessary to the existence of Mind. 
Thinking is no more essential to the existence of mind^ than 
motion is to that of matter ; though both are always capable 
oi these states. 

2. Ends or Results. 

1. The indirect power of the Will extends to all that 
most affects our own welfare, and in some degree to what 
affects others also. By voluntary attention ideas become 
more clear and complete, they are gained and preserved; 
and the course of thought is regulated, according to natural 
laws. By choosing our thoughts, we choose all that depends 
on them — belief, emotion, desire, affection. We cannot by 
Will obtain directly any thought, or belief, or feeling; but 
these follow antecedents which we can choose, — which are 
directly subject to the Will. By choosing what thoughts we 
will consider, we choose also all their known consequences. 
Belief is involuntary, but not more so than joy and sorrow, 
gratitude and esteem, and all other mental states and 
affections. 

• 

2. We can never choose in what way any objects shall 
affect either body or mind, for this depends on their nature 
and our own ; but we can often choose what objects shall 
act upbn us, in what degree, and to what extent. We 
choose the direction in which we look, but not the objects 
seen there : the things we touch and taste, but not the 
feelings they shall produce. So in like manner we choose 
the objects of thought, but the effects are determined for us. 
We choose what we shall remember, by choosing what we 
attend to. We choose the evidence we consider, and the 
helief comes without any other choice. We choose the 
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eowideration of certain objects, and have varioaB emaiiotu 
and t^eetiom, according to their qualities and our euacepti- 
bilitiee. Nothing can be reasonably commauded, that is 
altogether beyond our will ; but that may be properly 
required, which in any way depends on choice. The govem- 
ment of ?eeliagB is chiefly by the direction of thought, by 
what we choose to make the object of atl«ntion ; but it is 
aided by consenting to, or resisting, the expressions to which 
the Feelings prompt ; as weU as by the choice of bodilv 
conditions and circumstances, of mental associations and 
sympathiea, favourable or unfavourable. The power of the 
WiU must be according to natural capacities. No effort can 
create these when wanting; and more or less of effort is 
needed, aa there is a natural t«8t« or aptitude for any objects. 
The moral character of volition depends on all thitt is chosen, 
whether subject to the Will directly or indirectly, whether 
desired or not. Unknown consequences cannot be desired 
or chosen ; but known consequences are chosen, when not 
desired. All have to choose in some measure their iray 
of life, and so they choose the end to which it leads. They 
choose their worh, and so choose its reviard. 

3, The power of one human Will over others is of vast 
extent and importance ; but it is all indirect ; and chiefly by 
means of signs made in one body, and received in another. 
Thoughts and feelings are transmitted by material changes. 
Verbal statements may so represent objects as to produce 
the greatest impressions; and tlie assertion of belief aids 
its formation in others, as the expression of feeling promotes 
the excitement of feeling. Whatever effect on the minds 
of others is anticipated, is also intended and chosen ; what- 
ever may be the distance of time or place. Unknown 
results on other minds of what is said, or written, or done, 
cannot be objects of choice ; but all foreseen results aw, 
whether dedred or not. The words and deeds of perscas 
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in distant lands, and former ages, have a present influence 
on the minds of millions ; and so far as this was foreseen, it 
was chosen. Immeasurable and inconceivable is the power 
of the human Will, over the objects of the material world ; 
and equally so is its power over human minds. But it is all 
indirect, and all according to the laws by which all things 
visible and invisible are alike regulated. 

4. The objects of choice are all known ; some are chosen 
because desired; others because they are conducive to the 
attainment of what is desired; and others merely because 
they are connected with these. But ends^ meanSy accompani- 
ments and consequencea, so far as known, are alike objects of 
Volition. What is known to be the result of Volition is equally 
the object of choice, whether it be a direct or indirect result. 
So what is desired, and what is not desired, if known to be 
the result of Volition, are equally the objects of choice. But 
while the difference between direct and indirect results, is of 
no moral significance, the difference between desired and 
undesired results is of much moral importance. To inflict 
pain as a means of good to the sufferer, is true benevolence ; 
but to do it for one's own advantage, is imjust ; to do it 
simply for one's own pleasure is inhuman cruelty. The pain 
that ts not desired is chosen^ as much as the pain that is 
desired ; and the agent is equally responsible for his action 
in both cases; but the moral character depends chiefly on 
the Motive, though all objects of Volition are to be con* 
sidered. Bad actions are not made good by the best 
intentions. 
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MOTIVES OF CHOICE. 



THE Motives aiid tlie objects of choice are sometimes 
the ftaiae, but generally they are different. Some 
things are chosen for themselves, but many thiii^ are 
chosen wholly for tlie sake of other tilings, aa means tot 
attaining the ends sought ; and many be<:ause tbey are 
necessarily connected with tliese, and are taken as inevitable 
aficompaniniente. That is a Motive of choice, for the sake of 
which, or because of which, anything is chosen and done. 
Motives are of various kinds, and may be referred to three 
classes. There are volitions from Feeling, from Judgment, 
and from Habit. Those Motives are different, and may be 
coincident or conflicting. Some in speculation have identi- 
fied all Motives, and have described them ae operating in tile 
same maimer. But in common life, apart from any theory, 
their difference is always recognised. All distinguish 
between the actions that are simply produced by paesian, 
and those which result bom principle; and these arc different 
from those wldch are without any present feeling or con- 
sideration, the voluntary effects of eustomanj choice and 
conduct. These Tnotives differ in their nature, and in the 
mode of their influence ; and they occasion contrary estimates 
of conduct and character. Men are wise or foolish, ri^t or 
wrong, good or had, according to the motives by which their 
lives are directed and govome(L 
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The name Motive is sometimes given. to the Vernal objects 
which aflfect the mind, producing certain feelings, judgments, 
and habits. But it is only as these are produced within, 
that any external objects can influence choice. It is there- 
fore more correct to speak of the nearer internal antecedent 
as the Motive of any choice, rather than the remote and 
external. Choice must be according to some motive, but it 
may or may not be according to Feeling or Judgment or 
Habit. 



DIVISION HI. 

MOTIVES OF CHOICE, 

THE Motives and the objects of choice are sometimes 
the same, but generally they are different. Some 
things are chosen for themselves, but many things are 
chosen wholly for the sake of other things, as means for 
attaining the ends sought; and many because they are 
necessarily connected with these, and are taken as inevitable 
accompaniments. That is a Motive of choice, for the sake of 
which, or because of which, anything is chosen and done. 
Motives are of various kinds, and may be referred to three 
classes. There are volitions from Feeling, from Judgment, 
and from Habit. These Motives are different, and may be 
coincident or conflicting. Some in speculation have identi- 
fied all Motives, and have described them as operating in the 
same manner. But in common life, apart from any theory, 
their difference is always recognised. All distinguish 
between the actions that are simply produced by jpassion^ 
and those which result horn. principle; and these are different 
from those which are without any present feeling or con- 
sideration, the voluntary effects of customary choice and 
conduct. These motives differ in their nature, and in the 
mode of their influence ; and they occasion contrary estimates 
of conduct and character. Men are wise or foolish, right or 
wrong, good or bad, according to the motives by which their 
lives are directed and governed. 
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The name Motive is sometimes given. to the external objects 
which aflfect the mind, producing certain feelings, judgments, 
' and habits. But it is only as these are produced within, 
that any external objects can influence choice. It is there- 
fore more correct to speak of the nearer internal antecedent 
as the Motive of any choice, rather than the remote and 
external. Choice must be according to some motive, but it 
may or may not be according to Feeling or Judgment or 
Habit. 



CHAPTER I. 

VOLITIONS FROM FEELING. 

1. TpEELINGS are of various kinds, and some are much 
-L superior to others ; hut all have a similar influence, 
as present motives of choice. They are impidsive, attracting 
or repelling, drawing to or driving away. The Appetites of 
the body, or the simple desires in which they originate, may 
he considered first. They are the earliest experienced, and 
some are constant and imiversal. The desires for any bodily 
pleasure or its cause, and the aversions to any bodily pain or 
its cause, prompt to the choice and action whereby certain 
objects may be gained. The excitement of feeling is 
attended with some increase of ptncer, and a tendency to 
action, w^ith which it is easy and pleasant to comply, but 
which it is often difficult and painful to resist. Desires for 
food and exercise, light and warmth, produce a corresponding 
choice; and the contrary Aversions have their natural 
expression and influence. When there is only one object of 
desire or aversion, there can only be one choice. When 
there are feelings of the same kind which urge in contrary 
directions, the strongest feeling will prevail But the 
strength of feelings is known only by their effects ; and that 
which is most effective in one way, is not always so in another. 
The feeling which is strongest as a motive is that which over- 
comes another ; and therefore the strongest must prevail, for 
otherwise it would not be the strongest. 
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2. It is the same with mental as with bodily desires and 
aversions. The desire for any kind of knowlege, for any 
mental exercise and effectiveness, increases the ability for 
them, and produces an indinaiion to the efforts requisite for 
their attainment. When curiosity is awakened, voluntary 
attention is easy and pleasant ; when an interest is felt in 
any work, vigorous exertion and persevering industry are 
readily and cheerfully chosen. And so with all the secondary 
desires, when the means are, in fact or in thought, closely 
connected with the desired endSy for the sake of which they 
were primarily chosen.* Desires for wealth and distinction, 
for influence and honour, prompt to the choice of all the 
requisite exertions and sacrifices. Disagreeable things are 
readily chosen, and difficult things are readily done, when 
there is a strong desire for any object. When feeling alone is 
the motive to action, the facility and stetidiness of choice are 
according to the measure of feeling with which any object is 
regarded. 

3. The Affections, which regard others, have the same 
influence on Volition, as the feelings which regard self. It 
is easy and pleasant to choose according to the prompting of 
gratitude or compassion. The service required by those who 
are loved and trusted is cheerfully rendered ; and often, the 
sight of those who are in danger and distress produces, 
without hesitation, a willingness to make every possible 
exertion to afford relief. Moved simply by the feeling of 
pity, men risk their own lives, that they may save others. 
Resentment and envy, in like manner, facilitate all adverse 
choice and action. It is easy and pleasant for a time, to say 
or do anything that may be painful or hurtful to those, 
against whom there is some adverse feeling. Passion 

* Desire for pleasure and aversion to pain are common motives, but 
these are not the only desires and aversions. Other objects cause these 
feelings. 
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prompts sometiiues to what is most mjurioiis to oneself and 
others ; and produces conduct which when considered causes 
the bitterest regret and remorse. The worst actions are not 
involuntary, but in them there is commonly a yielding to 
feelings whith should be rosiated and restrained.* 

4. Under the influence of all Feelings,— desires and 
aversions, hopes and fears,— we are carried on with little 
exertion, as those who are sailing with the wind, or rowing 
with the stream. The natural effect of all Feeling is to keep 
some object before the mind; thus the feeling is increased, 
and the inclination to choose accordingly. But the choice is 
not inevitable, or in any way necessary. It is not like a 
movement caused by outward force. Feeling does not often 
produce action without choice, but it often produces choice 
(iifferent from what was purposed. What Ib according to 
present feeling is easy and pleasant, and what is contrary is 
difficnlt and painful; and therefore the present choice is 
sometimes contrary to former volitions, and very often to 
previous resolutions. 

It is easy to choose according to f eehng, and the choice is 
easier as the feehng ia stronger. If the strongest feeling 
always determined choice, then no choice would be difficult. 
The best choice is often difficult, seldom the easiest; 
because of some adverse feeling. It is seldom possible by 
any exercise of imagination to give to the distant and unseen, 

• It has been supposed by some, that Pain is tbe only tmaijii of all 
actions, and that all Desiraa and Atfections move to exertion b; the 
uoBasiness they excite. But neither men or animala are always 
influenced by pain ; in none ia it the only motive, or the most 
cammnn ; and in many it is not the strangest Men and animals are 
moved by the attraction of pUasttre, be much as by the repulsion of 
pain; and more by tJie former. Desires atiil Affections are not painful, 
unless inoperative, iQePTcclive, or excessive. The stimulus of pain is 
Bomelhnes needed, but not by all -, and the greatest pains may be 
disregsided, nuder the influence of higher motives. 
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thB power of the seen and preseut, ai 
necessary. 



6, The actual strength of any desiroa or affections can bo 
known only from their effects; some of which are involuntary, 
and othere voluntary. In these there ia a greiit difforence, not 
only in different persona, but in the sanie person at different 
times. Some have more general sensibility than othera ; all 
their feelings are stronger, or it may be tliose of some 
special kind. But the persona who have stronger feelings are 
not always more governed by their feelings than others. 
Feelings are of various kinds, and their comparative 
strength, apart from their influence on choice, does not show 
the influence they have upon choice. The strength of 
desires for animal gratification, for intellectual improvement, 
for personal advantage, for the welfare and the atfeotion of 
others, can be compared only by their actual influence on 
volition. It is not possible to know that sensual desires are 
stronger than mental, selfish desires strouger than social, — 
or the reverse, — except as desires of one kind have a 
greater influence on conduct than those of another kind, the 
one prevailing over the other when they are in opposition, 
_As the measure of any kind of material force can never be 
known from the antecedent alone, so it is with the influence 
of feelings on Choice. Nothing is seen in any kind of 
Desire or Affection, to account for its influence being more 
or less than that of another kind of feeling. If apart from 
their influence on Choice, feelings of the same kind are 
known to be one stronger than another, it is not so with feel- 
infp of a different order. When choice is detcmuned only by 
Feeling, it may be according to the strongest, but the 
strongest cannot be known until it prevails ; and Feelings 
_ are not tJie only antecedents of volition. 
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choice must be aooorrling to this jnnci]^ They more as in- 
animate bodies do, in the direction to which the greateei fnoe 
t^ii'Ie, and where there is least resietanoe. This appeals to 
\rit always the condition of beings who have only an »"™al 
nature ; and often of children in whom human nature ia but 
{^rtially developed : and of those who leave thems^Tes to 
1^ governed by the impulses of appetite and pa88i<Hi, without 
any consideration and self-eontioL Some feelings are pleasant 
and others painful, some generally beneficial others generally 
injurious, some violent and others gentle, some transient and 
others enduring ; but the influence of all on Totition appears 
to be similar. They produce some internal and eztemal 
movement, and they prompt and facilitate Choice. They 
are always limited to one p>art of human nature, they respect 
only 8ome of the objects connected with human welfaia 
Feelings are much increased by consideration, proximity, 
and sympathy, and are transferred from ends to means by 
fre<iuent connection. They are therefore seldom proper 
niles for action. Those which are highest and best may 
srjmetimes urge to actions permanently and extensiyely 
injurious, both to the agent and to others. The statements 
of some philosophers, that men always act from the impulse 
of Feeling, and must do so, arc contrary to the eommon 
judgments and the universal experience of mankind. 



CHAPTER II. 

VOLITIONS FROM JUDGMENT. 

JUDGMENTS of every kind, as Motives of Choice, 
require the prior experience of Feelings, but not their 
present existence. Desires and Affectioos are the primary 
principles of Volition, and Judgment has respect to these, 
not as now felt, but as remembered or anticipated. It refers 
both to ends and means. Judgment regards the comparative 
vcdtie of what is sought, with the comparative probability of 
gaining it ; and also the comparative facility of any means 
to be used, with the comparative probability of their success. 
Ends are desired, and Means are chosen for their sake, 
though they may be regarded with indifference or aversion. 
Means may become objects of desire through Association, 
and so be chosen from the impulse of Feeling; but 
commonly Desire is only for the end. Volition is easy and 
pleasant when the end is desired, and the means are not 
difficult and painful ; but the aversion to the means may be 
greater than the desire for the end. Then Volition, if 
determined by Feelings, will be according to their compara- 
tive urgency. 

z. Choice of Ends. 

1. Judgment, in estimating the comparative worth of the 
objects of pursuit, considers primarily what they are. 
Present feelings depend much on proximity, on partial con- 
sideration, on the exercise of imagination and sympathy; 
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and therefore cannot show the real and permanent value of 
objects. Judgment regards the desire and delight, the pain 
and regret, which are sure to be felt, when the distant 
liecomea near, the future present, the invisible visible ; when 
what is thought of faintly and partially, shall 1« perceived 
dearly and fully. These are not present feelings, but they 
are known and can be meaeured ; and according to their 
intensity and extent, known when not felt, one object should 
be preferred to another. If there were no remembrances 
and anticipations; no capacity for comparing the momentary 
]>resent, with tJie long continuing future ; that which 
I'espeuts a part of our nature, with that whieh concerns the 
whole ; no power of reflection and seif-control ; then choice 
would necessarily be according to present feelings. Volitions 
and aftjona would all be according to appetite, passion, 
inclination. Thus it appears to be with animals and infants; 
but not with human beings who have any forethought and 
understanding. The most thoughtless and d^raded are 
seldom entirely nidiffercnt to their own welfare, and that of 
others. Only under the strong excitement of passion, or 
the stupefaction of intemperance, are human VoKtions 
determined by the impulses of Feeling, wholly regardless of 
the dictates of Judgment. Men easily persuade themselves 
that what they ai* inclined to is not wrong, and that they 
may yield to the impulses of the present, without any great 
sTifl'ering or loss. They shun the consideration of which 
they know they are capable, fearing that it would mar 
enjoyment, and make it impossible for them to do what they 
wish to do. Feelings may become irresistible, but generally 
they are not; and there is the consciousness of a power Us 
resist, which can he exercised, whether it is or not. 



2, The promptings of present desires and a 
be met, and overcome, by the excitement of contrary feelings. 
One passion may be roused to resist another passion, one 
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desire to counteract another desire, one fear to overcome 
another fear, one affection to drive away another affection, or 
to repress selfishness. These are important aids to self-govern- 
ment. Volition thus obtains strength and stedfastness ; but 
it is not dependent on such assistance for its existence or 
efficiency. A moment's consideration alone often suffices to 
secure the determination of the Will, in opposition to the 
strongest feelings. They who are not the slaves of appetite 
and passion find, that the simple thought of interest or 
reputation, of family or country, of duty or religion, show 
what is reasonable and right ; and determine choice, before 
there is any excitement of feeling. An involuntary change 
of feeling, or a change obtained by consideration, may 
produce another choice ; but without either, simply under the 
direction of Judgment, there may be choice contrary to all 
present Feeling. The human Will has this power, and it is 
often exercised. 

3. Judgment respecting the objects of Choice regards not 
only the worth of the object, but also the probability of 
obtaining it. What is judged to be most desirable is not 
preferred, if there is little hope of gaining it. If success 
in the pursuit of less good, and failure in the pursuit of a 
greater, are highly probable, then whatever may be the 
measure of desire, the former is generally preferred. But 
there are objects so desirable, that a slight probability of 
success is sufficient to render choice reasonable and right. 

A careful estimate of the value of objects, and the 
probability of success, may not be common ; but some con- 
sideration is almost universal. Men form some judgment 
for themselves, not disregarding the judgment of others. 
They know that the future will soon be as the present, 
and other objects as those now seen and felt, according to 
the sure lessons of experience. 



a. The Choice of Means. 
1. Means, as objutits of choice, difl'er in two res] 
their use is agreeable, or disagreeable, and their 
more or less certain. If a. pursuit is itself easy and pleasant, it 
will be preferred when there is little probability of gaining 
anything by it ; but if it ia difficult anJ painful, it will not 
be chosen unless likely to secure that which is desired. 
^Aleana are not chosen because they are liked or disliked, but 
liecause some other object is desired, and they are not 
chosen simply from desire for this object, but from soma 
judgment respecting the connection of the use of the mean* 
with the attainment of the eiid. However much any object 
may be desired, no sane person would use any means for 
obtaining it, if they were known to be entirely and certainly 
useless. If thcro is very little likelihood of success,- there 
is very little inducement to their use ; and this becomes 
stronger, as the probability of success increases, even if less 
desire should be felt. Means wiU be chosen when there is 
a firm expectation of success, which will not be chosen when 
there is little hope, however strong the desire. 



2. The proper use of the right mearw for attaining the best 
ends is not always easy, and therefore is neglected by many. 
A mea*iie of effort is frequently required, which is not easy 
and pleasant, but difficidt and often painfid. Men cannot 
become rich and learned, able and virtuous, without strenuous 
and persevering exertion, the frequent denial of strong in- 
clinations. Poverty and ignorance, incapacity and vice, — 
intemperance, imprudence, cowardice and selflshnesa, — are 
the consequences of choosing according to the impulae of 
Feeling, and disregarding the dictates of Ju(%ment. Wealth 
and wisdom, health and strength, virtue and honour, are the 
result of consideration, — of seeking to know what it is best 
to choose, and striving for it in the right way, with diligence 
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and perseverance. Nothing is more false and fatal to 
progress and prosperity than the doctrine, that men mvst 
choose according to impulses and inclinations ; and that 
Keason and Conscience have no resisting and controlling 
power. 

3. When Ends are difiPerent, but of the same kind, the 
greater will be preferred to the lesa^ if equally sure ; and the 
more sure to the less sure, if the ends are of the same value. 
So in the choice of Means, the easiest will be preferred if 
equally sure ; and the surest, if equally easy. 

Actions are judged according to their motives, or according 
to their results, — principles or consequences. The higher 
principles are preferred to the lower, because of their wider 
and longer operation. The larger consequences are preferred 
to the smaller, and the surer to the less sure, also because of 
their intrinsic superiority. The influence of Judgment on 
Choice is according to the consideration given to the nature, 
magnitude, and certainty of the objects ; but this influence 
may be disregarded and resisted, or accepted and obeyed. 



CHAPTER in. 

VOLITIONS FROM PREVIOUS VOLITIONS. 

1. "TV yl'ANY things are habitually chosen, without any 
-^"- present excitement of feeling, or any present 
consideration of reasons. As thoughts, desires, and affec- 
tions are often reproduced by association, so are volitions. 
A series of bodily motions or mental changes may become 
involuntary; but there is often a rapid succession of 
volitions^ every single action being chosen at the proper time 
and place. Experience shows both of these sequences in 
all habitual actions. In walking or talking, in all kinds of 
play and work, many actions are consciously chosen, without 
any other motive than a preceding choice. This may be 
remembered, and become a motive to choice by the feeling 
it causes, or the reason it presents ; and thus former volitions 
continue to influence. But often new volitions follow, with- 
out any such thought of the past. Nothing is more common 
than the repetition of volitions, as they have previously 
come. Actions would be slow and few, and practice would 
not help to perfection, if for every volition it was necessary 
to renew excitement and consideration. In all voluntary 
actions choice may be suspended, if there is occasion for 
rt^consideration ; but if none appears, the volition naturally 
follows* AVe always choose more readily in the usual way> 
luul sometimes without any other cause than custom. Hence 
the im)K)rt4Uiee of Uie tirst step in a good or evil course. 
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Previous resolutions to act rightly do not avail much, but 
the first right choice and action are of unspeakable value. 

2. As some persons are more influenced by feeling than 
others, and some are more considerate than others in what 
they choose ; so some are more persistent than others in 
what they have once chosen. There are those who are 
obstinate, and those who are fickle-minded; those who are 
averse to any change, and those who are ready for any ; 
those who are slow of thought and attached to what is 
old, and those who are quick and attracted to what is new. 
There are occasions which require a change of feeling, 
judgment, and choice; when both external and internal 
conditions are different from what they were, or are supposed 
to be. Then perseverance is pernicious. Every volition tends 
to produce similar volitions, according to its energy and prox- 
imity, and the similarity of internal and external conditions. 
The first choice is the most diflBicult, and every repetition is 
more easy. With subsequent exercises of Choice, there is 
generally less of feeling and thought, and more readiness and 
steadfastness. There should be a willingness to change, 
when there is a reason for change. But when there is no 
reason for change, what has been deliberately chosen as true 
and wise and right and good, should be kept and maintained. 
Steadfastness is a good only in that which is good. Obstinacy 
is unwillingness to change, when there is a reason for 
change. Fickleness is a willingness to change, when there 
is no reason for change. 

3. As former volitions affect present choice, so the choice 
of others will affect our own. The resolutions of others 
may be occasions for ours, by the feelings they excite, or 
the reasons they present; but apart from this they have 
some influence. Wq believe more firmly when we believe 
with others, and/eeZ more strongly when vfQfed with others; 
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and so we choose more readily and steadfastly when we choose 
with others. The expressed will of one person is often a 
direct cause of the will of another; if not alone, certainly 
by increasing the influence of other motives. Commands 
enforce obedience, entreaties induce compliance. The strong 
will of one often overcomes the feeble will of another. This 
is most manifest in children, in sick and deranged persons. 
They are controlled by the energetic will of others, though 
they may not be convinced or persuaded. 

4. The contrary effect sometimes appears, and the expressed 
will of others may awaken opposition. Prohibitions are 
said to produce disobedience, but this is not always their 
tendency. They naturally lead to the supposition, that there 
is something pleasafd in what is prohibited, or there would be 
no occasion for the prohibition. They also give to the 
exercise of will the pleasant sense of freedom and energy^ 
which are felt when another will is opposed. But wise pro- 
hibitions mark what is hurtful^ and to be avoided. The 
pleasure of obedience to rightful authority, is as great as 
that of resisting usurpation and wrong. The consciousness 
of win is clearest in the exercise of self-denial; and the 
highest pleasures belong to the agreement of one's own will^ 
with the will of those who are loved, trusted, and honoured. 
There is the joy of the greatest activity and effectiveness, 
when the separate wills of many are in free and loving 
obedience to a higher will. 

We know that we need not choose from the impulse of 
Feeling, nor from the dictate of Judgment ; and it is equally 
clear and certain that the continuance or repetition of 
volition is not necessary ; there is often a change of wilL 

5. Feelings may be compared with Feelings in respect to 
their intensity and energy, and one may be said to be 
stronger than another; but Feelings of dijQferent kinds, as 
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appetite and affection, have no common measure. Feelings 
and Judgraente cannot be thus uomijared. Jiidyments may 
he compared with Judgments, in respect to the relative worth 
of similar ohjecta, and the relative prol labilities of au««as. 
But a Judgment respecting jM^rsonal ailvantage eaimot be 
compared with one respecting sucial affnotion, nor with one 
respecting duty and honour. Feelings are m!y'eelive and 
variable, Judgments are olg'ective and abiding. 

It may be natural to yield to Passion, but it is better to be 
guided by Prudence. It may be natuwd to lie moved by 
selfish desires, but it is better to follow social affections. It 
may be natural to regard only pleasures Mid interests, but it 
is better to consider duties also. Men can and do choose 
and act in all these ways. iJotliing is more contrary to 
truth than the statements ; " That the Will always is, as the 
greatest apparent good," and that "the Will always follows 
the last dictate of the nndeTstonJing."— EdwaJidb, I, li 2. 

6. The Motives of choice are the natural aataes of 
volitions, and are commonly referred to as such. They are, 
as all other natural eanses, observed antecedents, agreeing in 
some way with the consequents, and unless counteracteil 
always followed by them. They difier much from the 
metapky»ical earner, often confoimded with them. The 
latter are never observed, being known only by inferemx ; 
they are believed to be connected with their effects by some 
kind of neeesslty, exactly agreeing with them, and accounting 
for them. This efficiency is generally in some measure 
attributed to natural cuuees, by others it is refeiTed to the 
Divine wiU, and by others it is entirely rejected. Feelings, 
Judgments, and previous Volitions, are said to be causes of 
the choice and action which follow ; but it is not generally 
niejint that they are alone mffieient, or that they are necessarily 
connected with their consequents. Nothing is more certain 
than the diversity of Motives which intlnence human conduct. 
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SoDB always choose from Feeling, or from Judgment, or 
according to a prior Volition; and all are more or less 
influenced by each, of those classes of Motives. 

7. The present influence of Motives is increased and 
diminished in various ways. As Attention is given to one class 
of motives or another, their nature is seen and their power felt. 
As one kind of Choice is repeated or another, the motives 
ivill he more fully recalled ; and the choice comes with 
more reatliness, completeness, and steadfastness. Those who 
yield to their inclinations and passions find that these 
Ifficome stronger by indidgence, though they afford less 
pleasure ; and that there is less willingness and power to 
resist and govern theuL Those who obey Reason and 
Conscience, find that obedience becomes more easy and 
pleasant ; and thoy have more willingness and power to do 
what is right and good. Habit changes the nature of men, 
BO that of some it is said to be impossible that they should 
be good, as it is impossible for others to be wicked. Gener- 
ally men choose in any way more easily, if those with them 
have the same or a similar choice. The i>ower of Sympathy 
for good and for evil is incalculable. The worst become so^ 
by conipanionahip with the bad, and the best become so, by 
fellowship with the good. Some stimulus is afforded by 
opposition ; but more helji is given by sympathy. We 
should think of those who are against us, but much more of 
those who are with us, in the practice and pursuit of what is 
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mpulse of Feeling, and pleasant for a time when any desire 
is gratified. Judgment is also natural and needful; and 
some exercise, respecting both ends and means, is universal 
after early childhood. It is often easy and pleasant to 
choose according to what is seen to be best ; but it is not so 
always. When the means to be used require effort and 
suffering, the choice is often difficult and painful, whatever 
desire there may be for the end. But men are capable of 
choosing thus, and all do so in some things; and they mitst do 
so, if they would secure and promote their own welfare and 
that of others. Finally, the influence of previous Volitions 
is also natural and needful; for little could be done, if fresh 
consideration and excitement were necessary to each single 
choice. There could be no improvement by practice, no 
increased facility of action, no progress towards perfection.* 

* Many of the actions of animals appear to be voluntary y as the similar 
actions of men ; but from their inferior intelligence, with their incapa- 
city for reflection and self-control, their power of Volition is limited 
and low. They choose only according to present impulse, and must 
act according to their constitution and circumstances. They are there- 
fore subjects of a natural^ but not of a moral government. Many of 
their actions are regarded as voluntary, because they appear to have 
mental antecedents. If they were produced entirely by material 
causes, the actions of animals would be no more voluntary than the 
movements of plants. In both some motions are produced by internal 
causes ; and no action is volwrUary, simply because it has an internal 
cause. There must be a reason for the different judgments formed 
respecting the actions of men, and the similar actions of animals ; for 
moral qualities are attributed to the former, and never to the latter. 
This reason is found in the power of reflection and self-control which 
men possess, the greater power of the human Will. 
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DIVISION IV. 

LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

THE question respecting the Liberty or the Necessity of 
the Will, is one of much interest and importance. It 
appears among the earliest philosophical discussions, and is 
still the subject of controversy; common sense and facts 
being said to be on the one side, Reason and syllogisms on 
the other. The anbiguity of the terms has much increased 
the difl&culty of appreciating arguments, and of arriving at 
a satisfactory conclusion. Their meaning is therefore the 
first thing to be determined. 

I. 

1. Liberty is primarily and generally used of Agents. 
Persons are said to have liberty^ or to be /ree, when not 
subject to any peculiar restraint in choosing and acting. They 
who are free can stay or not as they choose, go to this place 
or that, do one thing or another, work or rest as they please. 
They are not free from all restraints, for some both natural 
and social are universal ; but they are free from those that 
are not common to men. Persons are not free whose action 
is restrained by walls or chains, nor are they free whose 
cliolce is restrained by special prohibitions and penalties. 
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Sometimes persons are said to be not free^ when prevented 
from choosing and acting, as they usually do, by sickness or 
any such natural restraint. But generally the restraint 
referred to is from the action of others, and also for the 
advantage of others ; though it may be otherwise. It is for 
their own benefit, that children and insane persons are 
deprived of some portion of their freedom. 

2. It is plainly impossible that liberty should belong to the 
Will, in the same sense in which it belongs to the Person ; 
unless the two are identified. But the inquiries respecting 
the freedom of the Will, and that of the Person, are entirely 
different. When the latter is decided, the former is still to 
be discussed ; when the one is affirmed, the other may be 
denied. There is therefore a change in the meaning of the 
temi; and tliG freedom of the Will is something different 
from the freedom of the Person commonly spoken of. This 
latter Freedom is opposed to one kind of Necessity, but 
there are other kinds ; and it is quite natural that the former 
term should be extended to correspond with the latter. 
The freedom of the Will is not the absence of such restraint 
as would make the action necessary in one sense, but the 
absence of all that would make it necessary in another sense. 
Judgment is said to be free, when there is nothing to prevent 
its proper exercise ; and the Heart to be free, when there is 
nothing to hinder the natural response of affection. So the 
Will may be said to be free, when there is nothing in what 
is external, or in what has been within, to make the present 
choice of motives and actions necessai^y, and any other 
choice impossible. With one sense of the term, the Liberty 
of acting according to choice is the only possibility ; but not 
so with the other.* 

* Civil Liberty is different from Personal. According to Paley it is, 
**the not being restrained by any Law, but what contributes in a 
greater degree to the public welfare." 
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II. 
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Kbcbsbitv is a term applied to vbtioub sabjects, and lued 
in different senses. That is said to be necesiary which must 
be, either Ijecatise there is no available power sufReiaat to 
prevent it ; or betause it is suth that no power can affect it 
Necessity is of several kinds, — Physical, or Moral, or 
Mathematical, or Metaphyaicitl, or Logical 

1. Natural events are sometiraea said to be neceaaary, 
when we cannot prevent them, though oiliers could. Thus 
the fall of a house, the failure of a bank, are often said 
to he necessary, beuauae there are no available means of 
prevention. A reference may be made to all human power, 
as when the decay of plants and animals is said to be 
neceemry, the ebb and flow of the tide, the change of the 
seasons. These are examples of Physical necessity, which 
may be in opposition to the Will, or apart from any exercise 
of Will. 



2. Actions are said tu be morally necessary, when not to 
be prevented by any ordinary considerations. When it ia 
said that a man imwt pay his debts, keep his promises, 
attend to his business, provide for his family, assist his 
friends, — nothing more is meant than that this conduct is to 
be expected, and cannot he prevented by any common con- 
siderations. This necessity may respect the influence of 
duty, or any other motive admitted to be generally parwaount 
It is not supposed that what is morally necessary cannot be 
neglected by the agent, or prevented by others. Less of 
certainty ia usuaUy understood, when it is said that conduct 
IB Morally necessary, than when it is said to be physically 
necessary. But the moral necessity asserted by some of all 
volition, has the highest certainty ; and differs from the 
highest phyakai necessity only, in that it respects the con- 
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nection of wUtions with motives. Moral necessity belongs 
to the Will, and cannot be without or in opposition. 

3. Mathematical truths are said to be necessary, because 
the contrary appear to be impossible and absurd. Equals 
added to equals must produce equals ; the sums mtist be the 
same, in whatever order numbers are taken ; two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space. In such cases the certainty is 
absolute, and the necessity has nothing to do with the 
measure of power. 

4. It is the same with Metaphysical necessity. There 
must be Space and Duration everywhere ; and there must be 
an adequate Cause for all that comes into being. This 
necessity is entirely different from physical or moral necessity, 
and is like that of mathematics. A similar necessity belongs 
to some Ethical propositions, and to some other abstract 
truths. 

5. Logical necessity respects only the form of propositions, 
and may be connected with every other kind of necessity, 
but is quite different. What in fact is only physically or 
morally necessary, as well as what is necessary in mathe- 
matics and metaphysics, may become in thought logically 
necessary. A universal necessity belongs to forms of 
thought or belief. Thus it is necessary that the particulars 
should be true, if the universal is; that one proposition 
should be true, if another is false. So the motion of a ball 
is necessary, if the bat has the force attributed to it ; fire 
must burn, powder must explode, plants must grow, if they 
have a supposed nature. A man must be truthful, honest, 
and kind, if he is really good. This conditional necessity 
may belong alike to all things. It is simply Logical. Given 
certain antecedents in thought, and the consequents must 
follow, according to the necessary laws of ThoM^kt. "S>Ni^ 
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a tliat luiy facts, events, or actiniifi, Iiave 
euneei witfi which tiiey are necessarily ixjmiected.* 

These various kinds of Necessity are generally admitted 
to be real and different ; but by some al! Necessity is said 
to be merely invariable eonneetion. Many objections to tha 
neeesmty of all human volitions, do not apply when only 
invariable sequence is maintained, and causes are declared to 
be merely amsfant antecedents. If notliing is known to be 
nemessary, volitions are not necessary. But those who deny 
all Necessity, and those who assert the neceamty of all human 
TolitioQB, agree in assuming, that moral actions and natural 
events are of the same nature ; and have a similar origin- 
It shonid be kept in mind that, while Logical Axioms are 
universal, — may be gained from, and applied to, all objects 
of Thoi^ht, — it is not so with Physical Axioms or Meta- 
physical. These are gained from the consideration of some 
objects, and eau be applied only to those known to be 
similar. 

All agree that naturcd events are determined by their 
antecedents, with which they exactly agree. With the same 
anieeedenig there mast be, or there certainly will be, the 
same consequents. The question for <;onsideration is this, Are 
human volitiong always in like manner determined by their 
antecedents J^these being all that precedes, both the exter- 
nal and the intenuil. Do all human volitions ^p:ee witli the 

* It is Logically neixsaary that every motive beniB to more, or it 
wonld not be n matii<e ; thnt eyejy ^ed, hs8 a caaae, for otlierwiBa it 
would not be an cffeel; that the strongest motive prevails, for other- 
wise it would not be the ttrongcatj that a mau either cHoose or not 
choose, go or slay ; for there is no other altenia,tiye. If lie do not the 
one, ha must do the other'; hut it does not follow that the choosing ia 
uecessBTy. or the going, or the staying. The amdUionat necessity of 
a proposition — the connection of thoughts and terms — is one thing; 
the eaiital necessity of b /act is another. What is knoiB^n to be, munt 
be, whether past, ju'eseiit or future i otherwise it could not be knowu, 
for knowledge implies reality. 
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motives present, and the prior mental condition 1 And is 
this necessary % The motion of a hall must be according to 
its weight, and according to the amount and direction of forces 
acting upon it. Is it the same with the action of human 
minds % Are moral actions always like natural events, deter- 
mined by antecedents, so that, whatever a man chooses, his 
choice is necessary ? Or if there be no necessity, is there 
invariable sequence ? And how is this known ? The argu- 
ments for Invariable Sequence are all physical ; those for 
Necessity are partly physical, but chiefly metaphysical. 
The questions to be considered are, Is the physical axiom, — 
all events have natural causes, — or the metaphysical, — all 
events have adequate causes, — applicable to moral volitions 1 



CHAPTER II. 

AKGUMENTS FOR LIBERTY. 

I. Consciousness. 

THE first evidence of the Freedom of the Will is given by 
consciousness. 

1. When one object is preferred to another, one course of 
action to another, we often know that we could choose differ- 
ently, as well as act differently. As we know that there is 
a 'power of choosing, so we know that it may be exercised in 
one way, or in another. We can yield to the promptings of 
appetite and passion, or we can resist them. We are often 
conscious of conflicting desires or tendencies, and we do not 
look on these as passive spectators who wait to see which is 
the stronger; We cause one to prevail by consenting to its 
influence, while we resist the other. Something is added to 
the tendency^ by which it is made effective. The action of 
the Will may be easy, so slight as to be scarcely perceptible ; 
or it may be difficult, so hard as to require painful effort. 
But it is present in all voluntary action ; and without it the 
desire is ineffective, or any consequent action is involuntary, 
automatic. 

In choosing what is right, every one knows that he could 
choose otherwise; and so in choosing what is wrong. If 
ever the constraining influence of appetite or passion is felt 
to be irresistibley it was not always so. Generally there is a 
present knowledge of power to resist motives. They do not 
prevail without permission. The present act of the Will is 
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not made necessary by any external objects, nor by any 
preceding states; but it has its origin in the present Self. 
The present Self is the cause of the Volition; yielding 
and consenting to one motive, resisting and overcoming 
another.* 

2. When we choose one thing rather than another, we 
know that we could make a different choice. When we 
have any perception^ we never suppose that, the faculty and 
object being the same, the perception could be different. 
When we have any feeling^ we never suppose that, the 
sensibility and its object being the same, \hQ feeling could be 
different. But when we have a volition^ we are often sure 
that, with the same capacity and the same motives, the chaice 
might have been different. Without any increase of power, 
there might have been a different action ; and without any 
change of motives, a different choice. Men blame themselves 
for not using the power they have, and for not yielding to, 
and for resisting, motives sufficiently known to require and 
produce a better choice, f 

* Mr. Mill rejected all Necessity, thinking it contrary to Reason ; 
but he denied the necessity attributed to human volitions, as evidently 
contrary to Consciousness. Of the " mysterious constraint exercised 
. by the antecedent over the consequent," he says : " Now this it is 
which, considered as appl)dng to the human will, conflicts with our 
consciousness, and revolts our feelings. We are certain that, in the 
case of our volitions, there is not this mysterious constraint." — Logic, 
vol. ii. p. 481. 

"Those who think that causes draw their effects after them by a 
mystical tie, are right in believing that the relation between volitions 
and their antecedents is of another nature. The doctrine is not true of 
human actions." — IHd, p. 482. 

t Strictly speaking, we are not conscious of any power ; but we have 
a conviction, often as sure as any intuition^ that we are able to do again 
what we have done. Now the belief, that we can choose before we do 
choose, is not more certain, than the belief that we could have chosen 
as we did not. 
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3, Conaciousnesa always shows that there is, and must 
be, some motive to every choice ; but not that there is 
anything, in the present or the past, to make necessary the 
prevalence of one motive against another. Nor doea it show 
that the same motives have always the same influence. It 
is easy to increase the power of motives, by giving more 
attention to some than to others ; and this ia often done, 
though not always. Some general agreement between moHveB 
and volitiong, both in ourselves and others, ia readily dis- 
cerned ; and expectations are according to experience. All 
choose moat frequently as they have been wont to choose. 
Those who are accustomed to yield to inclinations and 
feelings, wOl do so again; and those who are accuatomed 
to regard considerations of prudence and duty, will continue 
to do so. But exact constancy ia never obsei'ved. Such is 
the complexity of human nature, the incompleteness of our 
knowledge of ourselves, the combination of consciotts and 
unconscious influences, that it is utterly impossible to 
discover in ourselves, or in others, any exact and constant 
correspondence between motives and vohtions. This corres- 
pondence is known at the two extremes of Volition. 
Animals who choose according to impulse, choose according 
to their nature and circumstances ; and their volitions are 
determined by antecedents. The Supreme Intelligence, 
whose actions are always according to perfect wisdom and ■ 
goodnMB, always chooses what is best. But between these 
two extremes, there are in human conduct countless irregu- 
larities ; some approaching invariable connection in ona 
way, and some in another. Constancy in goodness is not 
a neeesaary effect of the past, but a free preference ; there 
being the same freedom in past, present, and future. The 
constancy of Nature and the inconstancy of Man have 
become proverbial 

This is not mentioned as proof, that there is not much 
more of regularity in human conduct than appears. The 
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perfect regularity of Nature cannot be always verified, 
scarcely ever in what respects living bodies ; but from many 
natural evetits^ in which antecedents and consequents exactly 
agree, it is justly inferred that it is always so with natural 
events. But there is no similar experience of human actions^ 
to justify a similar inference respecting them. There cannot 
possibly be the same evidence for the constant agreement of 
consequents with their antecedents, in that which is voluntary 
and moral, that there is in what is involuntary and merely 
natural. Some agreement between motives and (yidward 
actions is generally to be observed ; but the antecedents to 
the inward exercises of Attention are little noticed, and no 
such agreement with conseguents is observed in them. 
These prior volitions have the greatest moral importance, 
for they greatly influence those which follow.* 

2. Reason. 

Reason shows that there is a great difference between 
voluntary actions, and natural events. 

1. They do not give rise to the same inferences, either spon- 
taneously, or on reflection. In some cases there is no apparent 
difference, but in others it is manifest. Involuntary changes in 
matter or in mind produce in most persons the conviction, that 
there must be a prior adequate cause of the change. But no such 
conviction arises on the consideration of voluntary actions. 
Volition is an act of the Will or Self ; and has its sufficient 

♦ It has been said that men suppose their volitions to be without 
caitses, because they do not remember the feelings, considerations and 
tendencies by which clwice is determined ; or because the regularity is 
hid by the complexity of conditions. But there is not always this 
forgetfulness of motives, or obscurity of conditions. The antecederUs 
of volition are as cleariy and fully perceived and remembered, as those of 
most natural events ; but they are not considered to be necessary causes. 
And the complexity of mental conditions is not always greater than, 
that of material phenomena. 
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cause in the present Self. Yoluntraiy actions are not 
Tmeaused events, but the Agent is the cause; not acting 
without motives, Tjut giving to them the neeJful efficacy. 
We see that acta of Will are oiir own, more fully than 
states of Thought or Feeling. We are merely the eubfedit 
of other mental states, but of Actions we are the causes as 
well as the mitgecta.* Nothing is ours so completely aa a 
ddiberati chmce. This shows what we are now; it may he 
the same that we were, or with another present direction and 
determination. A dilferent choice shows and makee a 
1 the agent ; but is no proof of a preceding 
!, of which it is a necessary consequence. 

2. Volitions respecting eonduei are generally according to 
.preceding views and feelings, and are produced by them. 
But Volitions respecting consideration are the eatuea of what 
ia seen and felt, not the e/eflto ; and these prior acta of Will 
are of the greater importance, the others naturally follow- 
ing. We first choose whether we will act without con- 
sideration, or with it ; and then choose, what shall be 
considered, in what way and how long. Tlie antecedeaits to 
these volitions are little noticed ; and there has been no 
exact extensive observation of the agreement of these ante- 
cedents and conaequenta. Certainly there is no conviction 
in men's minds, that they could not have attended to some 
things more than they did ; and to others less. When the 
mind simply turns towards one object rather than another, 
looks to one more than another, regards one more than 

* No state of feeling is Fully our oim, till it ia chosen. luvoluBtary 
emotions and alTectioiis ure transient, and no sign of character. Tbe 
dijferent eatimate formed of the iniUnets of animals and the affeeUoia 
of human beings, results from the involwniary nature of the fonoer, 
and the vobtsilary natars of the latter. Desire tliat is not chosen isna 
eign of present charaotflr. Love that is not chosen is a transient feeling 
of little value. 
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another, Consciousness does not show that these acts have 
always corresponding antecedents ; and certainly Reason does 
not declare that it must be so. 

3. A plant cannot grow, a stone cannot move, without a 
sufficient cause; but a sufficient cause is not requisite for 
wrong choice and action. No conduct could be unreason- 
ahle^ if there were an adequate cause, and a sufficient reason, 
for every volition. All changes are in some respects alike, 
but it does not follow that all are produced by adequate 
antecedent causes. All solid substances are in some things 
alike, but all do not sink. Natural events and moral actions 
are in some things alike; but the convictions of causation 
which come with the former, do not come with the latter. 
The Eye gives its testimony, that objects are not to be seen, 
if they are not seen when looked for in the place where 
they would be seen, if really there. Reason, in the same 
way, gives its testimony, that propositions are not to be 
belipved, if no conviction follows the full consideration of all 
evidence. Reason is often said to show the necessity of 
volitions ; but this is true only of Syllogistic reasoning, in 
which what is to be proved is taken for granted. It is 
assumed that there is no great difference between natural 
events, and moral actions; and that what is true of the 
former, is equally true of the latter. 

3. Conscience. 

Conscience declares that present volitions are not the 
necessary consequences of motives, or of any previous states. 

1. No actions are praised or blamed, which are entirely 
involuntary; and no states of feeling and affection are objects 
of moral commendation or censure, but as they are chosen, and 
according to the power of seK-controL If volitions, equally 
with desires, are the necessary consequents of internal 01: 
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external antecedents, there is no moral difference between' 
what is voluntary and what is involuntary^ Freedom of 
Will ia the uondition of Moral action. Unless freely chosen, 
the most beneficent actions are not praiseworthy ; nor arc 
the most injurious actions to be condemned. So far as habit 
takes the place of ckoice, it lowers the moral quality of the 
action, though it may ba so much stronger evidence of the 
character of the agent.* All moral judgmunts are at once 
subverted, if we consider the volitions and actions of men 
as the necengary consequences of preceding conditions, 
making it impossible that they should choose and act other- 
wise than they do. The only praise then to be given to any, 
is that given to pleasing flowers and useful machines. The 
only censure, that of being disagreeable and useless. But 
the consciences of all men protest against this conclusion. 
It is often aaid that Reason and Conscience are here contra- 
dictory, one asserting the neeeseiti/, and the other the freedom 
of the Will But there is no such opposition. Keason 
declares the necessity of natural events, but not the neces- 
sity of moral actions. Conscience accepts the dictates of 
Keason, and commands or forbids, commends or condemns, 
on the ground that there is no Ttecesgilij in human action, — 
that the Will is free to obey or disobey. They who claim 
for themselves exemption from censure and punishment on 

* Affections are pleasant and beautiful, when the; are entiidy 
inwlunlary, bnt they have moral worth only as thoy are ooiiiniory. 
Volitions ia lika manuot would be pleasant and haaptiful, thongh 
supposed to Ije necessary, aa Feelings are. Bnt on tbis supposition, the 
difference between the volumtary and the inialunUiTii appears to be 
only in name. 

The strength of tendencies to right and wi'Ong actions ahowB tbe 
moral (Procter of the A^ent, which is better or worse, aeeordiug to 
the strength of the tendencies. But the judgment of single actions 
is not the same. Actions may be more right inorally, because of the 
tendencies which have to be overcome ; and they may have less of 
moral character, because they are natural or habitual. 
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the ground of necessity, condemn as unjust the conduct of 
those who condemn them; and thus affirm the reality of 
moral distinctions in the endeavour to overthrow them.* 

2. The testimony of Conscience is plainly and directly 
contrary to the necessity of all human Volitions. Those 
who have doubted the evidence of Consciousness to every- 
thing else, have declared the reality of the difference between 
Mcrral right and wrong to be unquestionable; and hence 
have inferred the Freedom of the Will, as indispensable to 
Moral responsibility. It would be as easy, or more easy, to 
believe that light and darkness, pleasure and pain, are the 
same ; as to believe that there is no real difference between 
what is morally right, and what is morally wrong ; between 
the best actions of good men, and the worst actions of bad 
men; that none are to be praised, and none are to be blamed. 
There is nothing that may not be verbally admitted or 
denied, when words only are regarded; but when real 
objects are regarded in human character and conduct, the 
difference is too manifest to admit of denial or doubt. 

4. Religion. 

1. The Freedom of the Will is requisite to all moral 
government. 

If the present volitions of men are all necessary^ according 
to the internal and external antecedents; so it must be 
with all previous volitions. If what is chosen in old age 
must be always according to what was chosen in manhood, 
what is then chosen must be according to what was chosen 

* As there may be the same choice^ and not the same niotiveSy so 
there may be the same motives, and not the same choice. 

Statistics show more regularity in what respects manyy than in 
what belongs to one. But the apparent regularity is not real, one 
irregularity being balanced by another. Perfect regularity would be 
no proof of any causal necessity. 
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in youth, and all that is thcD choeen mtiat be according to 
what wae ch<»en in infancy ; and all this must be accoTding 
to a nature and condition not chosen by the sitlgect ; and 
therefore must be chosen by the Author of his being, if 
chosen at aU. This conclusion is inevitable, and it is 
absolutely certain. There is only one real Agent, if there 
be this one, in all descriptions of human conduct. Men 
are moved as puppets by the ahow-man, who pulls the 
strings which cause all that is done. God is equally the 
Author of all evil and all good, of all wrong and all right 
All the precepts and prohibitions of Conscience, as well ns 
all the precepts and prohibitions of Scripture, are delusive. 
Nothing is really commended or forbidden, but all are alilce 
according to the will of God, or the blind forces of Fate. 

2. If mem are not really free, it cannot be for their good 
that they should fancy themselves to be free. No wiae 
government of men, domestic or political, requires the 
habitual belief of what is not true : and mueh less can this 
be requisite for the Divine government. The sphere of 
choice may be small, but there must be something that 
depends only on the human Self, or there coidd be no 
opposition to the Divine Will. There cotdd be no 
moral obedience or disobedience, if the WiO were not free. 
Invariablenesa of volitions according to antecedmts, is quite 
consistent with free moral agency ; but their Necessity is 
not. As human beings approach to perfection, there is moi« 
of regularity, and more of freedom. It becomes impoarible 
for them to do wrong, in one sense of the term, while it is 
always pomiUe in another sense. The impossibility which 
accompanies necessity, belongs to the lower objects and a 
lower government ; and could be given to men only with 
the loss of their higher moral nature ; and their subjection 
to a natural, and not a moral government. Human laws 
are reasottable, as well as the Divine, because human 
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volitions are free : and men are not governed as the brutes. 
Only by the worst governments is appeal made simply to 
human fears; and only by the lowest of mankind is 
obedience to Law simply the result of a dread of Punish- 
ment. The highest Government is not that, in which every 
thing is really done by one Agent ; but that in which many 
agencies, conscious and unconscious, concurrent and contrary, 
are employed ; and in which all these in their several ways 
work together for the best results, the greatest and most 
enduring. 

The Bible recognises in the clearest and strongest possible 
way the freedom of Man. It asserts the universality and 
perfection of the Divine Government, but never speaks of 
God as the author of EviL He is the cause of discipline 
and punishment ; but not of Sin. 

"I have set before you life and death, blessing and 
cursing: therefore choose life." (Deut. xxx. 1^; Jer. xxi. 8.) 

"I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord : wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye." 
(Ezekiel xviii. 32.) 

" Ye will not come to me, that ye may have Kfe." (John 
vi. 40.) 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, Reason, Consdence, ami ReKgion, 
give the same testimony to the Freedom of the WilL 
OlgectionB also are drawn from four sources. Physical 
axioms and Metaphysical, Practical conclusions and Theo- 
li^cal considerations. They who maintain only the invariabtv 
connection of antecedents and consequents assert, that it is 
as amtrarff to Experience that there should not he this con- 
stancy in Moral action, as that it should nut he in Natural 
events. They who hold to the neceasity of ail volitions 
assert, that it is as contrary to Reason t« suppose that Mond 
actions are not neeexmry, as it is to suppose that Natural 
events could be other than they are. 

I. Physical. 

1. They who deny Necessity, and maintain only Invari- 
able Sequence, admit that this is not to be discerned in 
Moral actions, or in huiiian Volitions generally. Only 
because it is ascertained of natural eeente, it is believed to 
be true of all changes.* But in regard to natural evenii, 

■ Mill, Spencer, and Bain, with otbera, admit that Invariabli 
Sequence does not appear in Volitions ; and they account Tor thia b; 
the eomplexUy of the cases. This is quite snfilcient to account for 
much seeming im^lartty, but can be no proof of eoiialant Ttg\tlarity. 
Mr. Spencer supposed that the " unknown independent something 
called the Will,'' is merely inferred from the apparent lawlessDeBi of 
Volitions. He says that unconscious Mrebralio», if it could be teen, 
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tiie Axiom is not extended to different classes of objects, 
till it has been found to be applicable to them. It is not 
applied to fiuidSy till it has been ascertained to be true of 
them, as well as of solids ; nor to living bodies, till it has 
been found to be true of them, as well as of lifdess sub- 
stances. For the same reason, it should not be extended, 
from Natural events to Moral actions, unless it can be 
shown to be as applicable to the latter as to the former. If 
there were no great apparent difference in the two classes, 
what was ascertained of the one class, might be accepted as 
equally true of the other; but not so when the apparent 
difference is very great. Because in all natural sequences 
which are involuntary there is a constant connection of 
antecedents and consequences, it cannot be inferred that it 
is the same with the wjoraZ sequences which are vdtmtary^ — 
that Volitic«i8 are always and entirely as their antecedents, 
external and internal 

2. The exact and constant agreement of antecedents and 
consequents in Nature, is known only by observation and 
experiment ; and the cases fully known are comparatively 
few. Still their number and character are quite sufficient 
to justify the universal conclusion, when confined to objects 
that have no volurUary power. But when the inference is 
extended to all Volitions, — to those which are accompanied 
by reflection, deliberation, and a capacity of self-control, — 
it is very different. Physical Axioms are merely generaliza* 
tions from Experience, and assume that the observed cases 

would be found to agree perfectly with all voluntary actions. This is 
pure conjecture, which has never been verified. He also states that 
the permanent Self, of which we are coTisdous, is nothing more than a 
succession of transient states. This is contrary to the clearest intui- 
tions of the I and me, and the strongest convictions of Thou an<t 
thee. If these are delusions nothing is known. — Principles of Psycho^ 
logy^YolyL sec. 219. 
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and the unobeerved are perfectly like. They are not primary 
proofs, and admit of verification in all cases when their 
application may be questioned on account of apparent differ- 
ences. It is not only by the Axiom, that equals added to 
equals produce equal sums, that this is known to be true of 
fractions as well as of whole immbera ; but in single cases 
of each kind this is known independently. So it ia not 
by the Axiom, tliat all bodies gravitate, that this is known 
of gases as well as of stones ; it appears in both. So it is 
not by the A."doni, that all Natural changes agree with their 
antecedents, that this is proved of vohadary changes as 
well ae of involuniary. If the Axiom is applicable to 
objects 80 dissimilar, it will be evident in alL Physical 
Axioms may give rise to Logical Axioms, but neither the 
necessity, nor the certainty, which belong to the latter, can be 
attributed to the former. Conceptions and definitions of 
natural causes require the implied effects ; but this is merely 
a logical connection. If a ball moves with a given force, it 
will and must produce a corresponding impression. If a 
plant has a given nature, it will and must grow and bear 
fruit. But the necessary connection of the terms of a 
proposition, caimot show the necessary, or certain conneo- 
tion of objects in a physical sequence. Some general agree- 
ment between antecedente and consequents is as evident in 
moral actions, as in natural events. But the exact invariable 
connections often found in the latter, are never found in 
the former. 

3. In the Material Philosophy of the day, there is mndi 
reasoning that is based on assumptions which are without 
proof, and are contrary to the common sense of mankind. 
It ia assumed that Matter is the foundation of all things ; 
and that Man is only an advanced animal. But Mind is as 
evident as Matter, and is far more interesting and important. 
n judgments and affections of men, testify to the 
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difference universally acknowledged between men and 
hruies.* If there is anything peculiar to Man, it is to be 
found in his MoraJ Nature, Human Volitions have a moral 
good or evil, surpassing all other good or evil. If they have 
this peculiar nature and charaeter, it (Miinot be reasonable to 
extend to them eitlier physical or metaphysical axioms. 

3. Metaphysical, 

1, Every Effect must have a Cause, is the axiom on 
which depends all the reasoning for the Necessity of moral 
actions, and we must first ask what is meant by the terms. 
If Effect is defined as that which necessarily follows some 
antecedent — and Cause as that which necessarily precedes 
some consequent — then the proposition is merely a truism ; 
as every wife must have a husband. If Cause is deiined as 
a constant natural antecedent, known by experience to have 
certain consequents, unless counteracted ; then the proposi- 
tion is important ; but it belonga only to observed natural 
antecedents and consequents ; and has not the character of 
a truth necessary and universal. If Cause is defined as the 
antecedent, which mud be believed to precede and produce 
every event, — which is adequate to it and accounts for it, — 
then it is not self-evident that moral actions require such 
Gousee, as welt as natural events. In the loose sense 
uommonly given to the terms cause and effect, Volitions are 
effeets and have their coiwea; but whether or not they are 
effects, in the strict metaphysical sense, — changes requirinp; 
an adequate antecedent cause, — is the object of inquiry. 
The axiom may be perfectly true and altogether reasonable 
in regard to natural events ; and quite the contrary when 
applied to morpl actions. 

■ If men and animalB liad the &ame nature, men miglit eat one 
another witli the same propriety that tbey eat beasts, birds, and Galies. 
None of tliese are less atceptable as food, because full-grown and 
highly orguiised. 
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2. That nothing comes into heing without an adequate 
efficient cause, is a metaphysical axiom. But if Reason 
gives this belief with the beginning of all natural objects 
and changes, it does not give it with Volitions. It sees and 
shows that some volitions are unreasonable ; but all would 
be reasonable^ if there were an adequate efficient cause for 
all. Reason regards all that appears in Consciousness, and 
because it discerns no necessary connection between Volitions 
and antecedents, therefore Conscience declares the rrvorcH 
nature of actions and agents. All moral judgment ceases, if 
it is known of any object, that it could not possibly be other 
than it is ; — that something prior to present choice made it 
inevitable, and anything else impossible. 

3. It is said that Volitions are effects^ just as natural 
events are ; and that every effect must have a cause. But 
the question is, Are volitions effects in the sense supposed 1 
As every action implies an age:iit^ so it is said every change 
implies a caitse ; but the cases are different. An action is 
an abstraction, which is always perceived with some subject ; 
and is always thought of in connection with it. If there be 
an action, there must be an agent A change in like manner 
requires a subject that is changed ; and both co-exist. If 
there be a change, there must be something that is changed. 
I^ut all changes do not require antecedent causes, adequate to 
their production. That there are such causes for natural 
events, is a metaphysical conviction; but that it is the same 
with moral actions is an assumption. The conviction does 
not arise from the consideration of any moral actions, but 
simply from the unwarrantable extension to them of the 
conviction which belongs only to natural events. Every 
volition implies a Will, and every faculty implies a Self. 
The Will or the Self — the personal I — causes the volition, 
not by an intermediate volition, but by present active 

power. 
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4. It is self-evideilt, that there cannot be a volition with- 
out a motive; and that a self-determinatioti, without any 
motive, is impossible. It is also certain that when there is 
only one motive, there can be only one volition ; and that 
every volition is according to some motive. But when there 
are contrary motives of different kinds, there is nothing in 
the antecedents to determine necessarily what shall be 
chosen. The prevalence of higher motives is not necessary, 
nor is that of the lower. There is no common measure that 
can be applied to all motives, so that one must be stronger 
than another, as one magnitude is larger than another. No 
one ever blames himself for any choice or action, unless with 
the conviction that the choice was not necessary, but came 
from a Will not bound by antecedents. Motives solicit 
choice, they invite and urge, but they do not compel. They 
can do nothing without the consent of the Will. When 
there is a wrong choice, the supposition of a right choice 
being made, never appears absurd and impossible, but the 
contrary. Only when with one actuai choice, another is 
believed to be possible, can there be anything praise- 
worthy or blame- worthy, in ourselves or others. 

3. Practical. 

1. It is said by some that without necessity, by others 
that without invariahleness, the actions of men could not be 
anticipated and influenced. But all human expectations are 
founded on an imperfect knowledge of antecedents; and 
therefore the knowledge of conseqicents must be in some 
measure uncertain. The same medicines, with the same 
conditions, will always have the same effect ; but the 
conditions are seldom known to be exactly the same, the 
bodily state of patients differing much. If the same motives, 
with the same conditions, always had the same influence, 
our knowledge of their actual influence would still be 
uncertain ; for it is not known that the mental states of the 
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same person, atill less those of different persons, are exactly 
like. Common expectations have nothing to do with meta- 
yhyeieal causation, or with invariable gequaiee ; being baseil 
on our common esperietitc of natural eaueee; and being 
more or less uncertain, as onr knowledge is imperfect. In 
respect to human conduct, whatever may be neeei^ary or 
invariable, our knowledge being incomplete, our expectations 
cannot be absolutely certain ; but they are sufficiently sure 
for the wants and welfare of mankind. If there were no 
regularity, there could be no expectations of human conduct. 
But the perfect regularity of neeesgity, or of invariable 
sequence, is not needed, and is not found. 

2. Experience shows a general connection between Motives 
and Yolitions, and this is all we need. That there is an 
action of the Will, which is not determined by motives, does 
not cause more uncertainty, than the motives and conditions 
which cannot be known. Knowledge is not less useful, 
because it is not absolutely certain ; and very little indeed is 
thus known. The speculative differences in regard to neces- 
sity, and invariahleness, have not the slightest influence on 
human expectations and actions. All variations in the 
choice and conduct of men, whether referred to the present 
action of the Will, or to previous conditions internal and 
external, are confined within certain limita These are to 
he learnt by experience, and so human actions may be 
partially foreseen and secured. More than this is never 
possible, nor is more desirable. Men are very seldom 
influenced by general abstract considerations ; either by the 
belief of invariable seguence, or by that of universal necessity. 
They choose and act, according te the lessons of experience. 
When any objects are always found to be connected, the one 
is a sure sign of the other. When they are only someHvies 
connected, the belief is only probable, according lo the 
proportion of one kind of experience to another. 
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4. Theological. 

1. Neiiesaity is inferred by some from tlie foreknowlwlge 
and government of all things bj the Supreme. It is Btranf^e 
that they especially should thus reason, who insist much on 
the incompetency of Reason. The certainty of facts, past 
and present, does not show any thing of their causes, and 
cannot prove that they were neoeesarily produced ; nor can 
it prove any necesssari/ causation in the future. An incom- 
plete knowledge of the past, gives a probable knowledge of 
the future, sometimes without any knowledge of causes; and 
Bo a perfect knowledge of the past, may be connected with 11 
perfect knowledge of the future. Or the Divine knowledge 
of the past, and of the future, may be quite different from 
human remembrances and anticipations. 

2. As the knowledge of men increflses, so does their 
power. The highest human government leaves the most 
freedom to its subjects. He who knows all things, and has 
at His disposal all the resources of the Universe, can accom- 
plish His purposes in many ways that we know not. The 
government of Force is not the only one, that can secure the 
fulfilment of the purposes of Wisdom and Goodness, Men 
are not always moved as macliiuea, nor as animals. Moral 
government is higher and better, than Natural government. 
Human beings are to be brought into perfect accordance 
with the Divine Will, by the Truth which enlightens, and 
by the Love which subdues aJid exalts. Thus they receive 
the Freedom of the sons of God. 

3. It would be far more reasonable to suppose, that some 
things were beyond the foreknowledge of God, than to 
believe that all actions, evil and good, are equally caused by 
Him. The Almighty can do all that Power can effect, but 
some things are beyond the range of any power ; and 
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Omniscient knows all that can poasihly bo known, but 
some things may be beyond the range of any knowledge. 
Any supposition is more reasonable, than that God is the 
cause of einl, — that He produces the sin He prohibits. 

4. In the arguments which are said to demonstrate the 
neeessitj/ of moral actions, there is the fallacy called pelitio 
prineipii. That ia assumed in the outset, which the conclu- 
sion professes to establish. On account of many manifest 
differences between moral actions and natural changes, the 
question is raised, Are they of the same kind or class, bo 
that we may reason on both in the same way 1 Or do the 
obvious differences show that there are other differences, 
which will account for these i When physical and meta- 
physical axiomi are appHed to Volitions, it ia taken for 
granted, that all natural c/iinges and all Awjwaw volitions are 
of the same class, and have a similar origin, being produced 
by antecedents. Axioms cannot properly be applied to any 
class of objects, from which they might not have been 
obtained. To prove that there is no difference between 
natural events and moral actions, it is first taken for granted 
that there is no difference; and then the conclusion certainly 
follows,* 

• Jonathan Edwards' work on Freedom a/ the Will, is deservBdlj 
celebrated for ita great ability and acuteneaa ; and little has since been 
itdded to his defence of philosaphiciil Necoaaity. His reasoning is 
fienerally admitted to be right, when his coBcluaions are rejeated. 
Inferences are drawn with perfect correctness, from premiaes which an 
not aelf-evident, and have never been proved. The Logic is quite 
certain when the Pflychology is vorydonbtful. He defines Will to be the 
power of ehooaing, and in this all agree. Bat he regards dworiitg and 
deHring aa the same mental state or act ; and this is generally denied- 
Voluntary and involuntary Desires have not the same rMiral character, 
which they would have, if Vohtion and Desire were the same. In- 
voluntary desires are as vcmasai-y sa other natotal events ; but that 
vfflimlmy desiras have the same ntamly, is the proposition to bt 
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proved. If voUtioTis are merely desires, it is so ; but not if they are 
something more, of another nature. 

He asserts, as self-evident, that human Choice is, and must be, accord- 
ing to the greatest apparent Grood. It will be admitted that this is the 
only Choice proper for a reasonable being ; but the question is — What 
is natural and common ? not — What is reasonable and right ? That 
men often **see and approve the better, but follow the worse," is 
a proverb which correctly describes the experience of mankind. 
Men may sometimes persuade themselves that evil is good, that the 
worse is the better, before fully choosing it ; but not always. If what 
they choose is always the greatest apparent goody this must appear to be 
the right choice ; but they kTWW it to be itrrongy and choose it notwith- 
fttanding. Men need not, and do not always, choose what they most 
desire, nor do they always desire what they know to be the greatest 
good. He asserts .that the strongest desire must prevail, distinguishing 
the antecedent inherent strength of the motive, from its consequent 
actual influence. In this it is assumed, that there is a common 
measure for motives, apart from their effects in choice. Is it so? We can 
compare the strength of one motive, with that of another of the same 
kind ; but when the motives are entirely different in nature, no such 
comparison can be made. We compare lines with lines, and numbers 
with numbers; but we cannot compare lines and numhers. A line 
cannot be said to be greater or less than 12. We must take some 
linear unit, before we can measure the line. If this is greater than t^, 
the line would be less than 12 such units, if it be less, the line will be 
greater. But this is no comparison of lines and nwmhers. We can 
compare feelings with feelings, and judgments with judgments ; but 
we cannot compare feelings and judgmerUs^ and their respective influ- 
ences on Choice. It cannot be said that one is stronger and the other 
weaker, except as we refer to the effects they actually produce. Then 
every motive is the strongest which does prevail, and none can be 
the strongest which does not. How can appetite be compared with 
prudence, selfishness with benevolence, {uresent inclinations with the 
convictions of Duty ? They are incommensurable quantities. 

Desire and Choice are not the same. Pleasure and Pain are not the 
only Motives. Men do not always choose what they think to be best 
Volitions are not like involuntary movements, the effects of pre- 
existing causes; nor are all Motives commensurable, — similar in 
nature and in their mode of operation. The Necessity which belongs 
to all Nature does not include the Will of Man. 
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"^HE EFFECTS of Volition differ from the Objects in 

that the former are the actual leaults, the latter 
those intended. AU things choaeti are ohjeetg of Volition, 
and only these ; but many things intended do not come, and 
many things follow which are not and cannot be expected. 
Some of these, hut not all, are styled Effects. As natural 
carueg are those antecedents, which unless counteracted have 
always certain corresponding consequents ; so natural effects 
are those consequents which always come unless prevented, 
and which agree with their antecedents. All the good 
leanlts of good actions, whether intended or not, are said to 
be their ejects ,* bnt not the bad results. And so all the bad 
consequences of bad actions are their effects, but not the good 
consequences. The distinction is not always made, but it 
should be ; if there is any difference between what is 
properly called the Cause, and what is merely the oeeasion 
of any action or event. The just demand made by one 
person may occasion the unjust action of another; but the 
right deed of the one is not the cause of the wrong deed of 
the other. The opening of the shutters is the cause of the 
sunshine in the room, but only the Oceanian of the work 
done by its light, 

2. The Effects of Volitions are both mental and materici, | 
imTnediaie and mediate: and they are all natural < 
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quences. There is no it&ixasatij uonnection between any 
state of mind and its natural conBequences, however certain 
they may be. Voiifcion is simply a mental act, it belongs to 
the present Self, and consiats of the act or effort of wliiuh 
we iire conscious, when anything is chosen on account of 
some preceding feeling, or thought, or action. Thus when 
attenlioH is voluntary, we choose to regard some objeet. 
Often the exertion is so slight as to be scarcely perceptible ; 
but in other casefl there is a manifest effort. The vohtion 
may be easy and pleasant, as it tommonly ia at first ; or 
difficult and painful, as it commonly is when long continued. 
The exercise of attention is simply the act of the Will, or 
the Self ; but its pfects are only mediately produced. The 
continuance and course of thought are the consequences of 
attention, whicii are chosen by the choice of the means for 
their attain men t. The consequences expected usually follow ; 
but they may be prevented, either by the excitement of 
adverse feeling, or by the absence of the nervous force 
requisite for the effects. The failure of this lessens tlie 
efficiency of attention, and makes at last its exercise 
impoasibie. With the loss of Consciousness all Volitions 



3. Otlier mental states ai'e produced mediately. Wo can- 
not by direct vohtion obtain any thought or behef, any 
desire or afiection. But we can choose the considerations 
which will produce them. The thoughts desii'ed are obtained 
by attending to some that we have ; the proper belief comes 
from the full consideration of evidence ; the proper feelings, 
from the due r^'ard given to their objects. We can choose 
what we will consider and what we will not ; and we can 
also choose the bodily expressions, the mental associations, 
the social aympathiM, by which the effects of simple thought 
are promoted or hindere<l. Thus in various ways, to a 
greater or leiis degi'ee, all mental states are dependent ou. 
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Volitions. As tliey have been produced, bo they i 
served or dianged. Some betiefa require no conduct, a 
meet with no oppoBition ; and these when onte eirtabliBbed 
always remaiiL But others require aeUon, and meet with 
oppomtion ; and these cannot be preserved unless properly 
maintained. Men change to the worse without choice, but 
not to the belter. Volition has no power over the minds of 
others except through the use of means, and ai:cQrdiiig to 
natural laws. But thus the WiU of one has an influence 
over many, the extent and importance of which are im- 
measurable. 

4. It is the eame with ToaleriaJ changes ; very little 
can be done directly, and very much indirectly. We are 
conscious of some act or effort in the living muscies, which 
begins and ends as we will. The muscular contraction is 
the consequent expected, but not always following. When 
by paralysis the nerves have lost the vital force received 
from the brain, there is no more power over the limbs than 
over distant stones. In all bodily movement tliere is some 
expenditure of nervous force, and similar muscular contrac' 
tiona may be produced by electricity. These forces are not 
identical, for their qualities and laws are very different ; but 
the similarity of tlieir effecU favours the conclusion, that a 
dischat^ of nervoug force is intermediate, between the viAi- 
fiott and the mugcidur contraction, and is the only direct ^eei 
of volition. The force which moves an engine ia not the 
smalt moduaJ power applied to it, but the mighty power of 
steam or electricity, which the hand releases and directs ; 
and so it may be in all bodily movements. We are conscious 
of the ment^ effort, and this is naturally associated either 
with the miiBcidar sensation which is sometimes felt, or witi 
the bodily motion which alone is seen. The motions of the 
lingers and the feet are certainly produced through the 
s(!UHeIeBS tendons, which conneot tbe muscles with the 
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extremities of the limbs ; but the final motions often seem 
to be produced directly. That the Will is tlie force which 
produces bodily movement cannot be known ; but we know 
that the Will guides and governs the forte wliat^iver its 
nature may be ; cauaea it to come, to continue, to cease ; 
determines its measure and direttioii ; nnd so clincaea the 
corporeal efiecta. 

5. All the motions of external bodies, whether neiir or 
distant, are produced through changes in the action and 
position of our own bodies. When other bodies are sinipiy 
pushed, the effect is according to the TOuaciilur motion, in 
magnitude and direction. But the change thus made often 
gives a new direction to natural powers immeasurably 
greater ; and is also the occasion of the development of latent 
forces, of still greater enei^y. The motion of a finger, in 
applying a match to explosives, is sufficient to overthrow 
large honseR, and to rend the hardest rocks. AH the effects 
of human Volition on the world around ns are produced in 
the same way, — by directing and develo]iing natural forces, 
and using them as moans for the ends we desire. As our 
knowledge of the powers and laws of Nature increases, so 
the authority of Man is enlarged, and the effects of his 
Will are extended. 

6. One of the most certain and important of the ESecte 
of Volition, is the stronger tendency to similar acts of Will. 
This is an interior result, not dependent on any ontward 
conditions, nor on any wish or expectation. The act of 
choosing anythii^ increases the feeling that is obeyed, and 
decreases that which is resisted ; it fixes more firmly the 
considerations which have been regarded, and banishes those 
which have been disregarded ; it has an inherent tendency 
to repeat itself, so that with less of feeling and of thought 
to induce any action, ^ere is more inclination to do a^in 
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what has been once done. The first step in a right course, 
or in a wrong eourse, is always the most difficult By 
many repeated actions the tendency grows stronger and 
stronger, and may become ahnost irresistible. In vicious 
practices men make and fasten the fetters by whieh they are 
hound ; while virtuous habits make the practice of virtue 
easy and pleasant, and give the consciousness of perfect 
freedom. All active principles are preserved and strength- 
ened by action : they :irc diininiaheil and destroyed by 
inaction. 



7. Tlie Kffeets of Choice are according to the nature of 
the object, whether expected or not They may sometimes 
lie prevented, and sometimes are beyond reach. Actions 
must in some cases be maintamed and repeated to secure 
their efficacy, but in other cases a single choice will have 
life-long effects for good or for evil. A seed is put into the 
ground and left there; but influences from below and above, 
without any human effort, cause it to grow and bring forth 
fruit, it may be a hundredfold. A Are is lighted, it may be 
at once extinguished ; but if allowed to spread a little, it 
passes beyond control, and ceases not till all is consumed to 
which it can approach. The natural effects of Volition b 
like tliose of natural causes, which require no human co- 
operation, and can be counteracted only by otlier natural 
cauaea. These may sometimes be known and used, but 
often they are unavailable ; and so the natural ill conse- 
quences of wrong are irremediable. 

8, The Effects of Volition, whether Mental or Material, 
sometimes continue as long as the Mind and Body, ceasing 
only when these cease. Corporeal, Intellectual, and Mora! 
effects are often combined, with or without choice. Owing ■ 
to the union of Sonl and Body, changes in one are often j 
aucompanied by corresponding changes in the other ; but it 1 
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is not so always. Generally what is material is changed by 
what is material, what is intellectual by what is intellectual, 
what is moral by what is moral. Physical diseases require 
physical remedies, and moral diseases moral remedies. All the 
Effects of VoHtion must depend on the continuance of exist- 
ence, and therefore none are absolutely necessary \ but many 
are inemtdble. There are mental and moral sequences as in- 
variable as any to be found in Nature. Natural consequences 
are often permanent till counteracted, and so are Moral 
consequences. Of both there are more than are anticipated 
and chosen. 

9. The dignity of the Will, as one of the faculties of the 
Mind, or one of the states in which the Self exists and is 
known, appears partially in the measure of InteUigence 
which may be connected with it. Some volitions respect 
objects few and small, but others comprehend all, within 
and without, that can be known and chosen. The import- 
ance of the Will is chiefly shown in its Effects. All the 
states of body and mind that can be chosen, directly or 
indirectly, are more or less subject to the Will. Not only 
corporeal and mental movements, but health and sickness, 
happiness and misery, prosperity and adversity, honour and 
dishonour, life and death, are according to our choice. We 
choose the welfare of others, as well as our own. The 
effects of human Will, on the material and mental world, are 
innumerable and immeasurable. A single Volition may 
cause great changes on the surface of the globe, which will 
endure for ages ; or alter the destiny of .nations, and affect for 
good or ill the condition and conduct of many millions of 
mankind. 

10. As a shipy however admirably constructed and 
furnished, is of little use, unless there is a helm; and as this 
is useless, unless it is rightly turned by the steersman. •, ^c* y^ 
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is with human nature. Human faculties and tendencies, 
left to themselves, secure little good, and soon come to ruin. 
They always require direction and control. The higher Intelli- 
gence of Man enables him to discern how his faculties may be 
best employed; and by the wider range of his Will he is able 
to govern them. He is thus capable of self-improvement. He 
chooses which of his powers shall be exercised, what desires 
shall be indulged, and what resisted. He can obtain helps, 
and lessen hindrances ; secure the attainment of good, and 
the avoidance of ill. The power of Self-control gives to men 
a larger measure of Natural good, than they would otherwise 
have; and it makes possible the higher good which is Moral, 
and belongs to the right exercise of the Will. But with 
the greater possibihties of Good, there are greater possibili- 
ties of 111. They who can choose what is good, must be 
able to choose what is not good.* 

* It has been supposed by many, that the idea of Power comes from 
the consciousness of human effort ; but to this there are several objec- 
tions. Power is measured by the effects produced ; and these are often 
greateist, when there is least consciousness of effort. The many (igree- 
irvents of Volitions with consequent changes, mental and material, 
produce a conviction that they are causes^ and have some power, — 
something to a/x&wnt for their consequents. Causes are to some extent 
reasons for what comes to pass ; but they are not like human efforts in 
any other respect As we should think of the Divine Intelligence, 
according to the highest forms of human intelligence ; so we should 
think of the Divine Will, according to the highest form ol human 
volition, in which there is the most complete efficiency and the 
smallest effort ; all effects being foreseen, and seeming to come simply 
because they are chosen. 
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DIVISION I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. rriHROUGHOUT Nature we find that lower and 
-L simpler objects precede the higher and more com- 
plex. Something of the former is retained, and something 
more is added to make the latter. These successive objects 
are different, and should be distinguished; they are combined, 
but should not be confounded.* Thus Intuitions precede 
Thoughts, and Thoughts precede Beliefs; simple Emotions 
and Desires precede Affections. If there were not a liking 
without loving^ there could not be the loving which includes 
liking^ and is much more. If there were no bodily pain^ there 
would be no human compassion, and if there were no 
material interests, there would be no moral injustice. It is 
written, " That is not first which is spiritual, but that which 

* The progress of things from the simple to the complex is repre- 
sented by the theory of Evolution, according to which there is every- 
where, by disintegration and integratioiif an advance from what is 
indefinite f unstable, and hmnogeneoiis, to what is definite, stable, and 
heterogeneous. This may be the vxiy in which progress is made in 
Nature ; but it is merely a generalization, and accounts for nothing. 
If there is a reason for inferring any pre-existing Power, there is the same 
reason for believing it to be adeqitate to the effects produced. The 
sequence of their production cannot show, that the signs of intelligence 
show no intelligence, that the simplest things are the real catises of the 
most complex; that the unconscious are the causes of the conscious, 
material atoms the authors of all human happiness, wisdom, and good- 
ness. 
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is natural ; and afterwards that which is spiritual" So we 
may say, That is not first which is moral^ but that which 
is natural. Nothing of a moral nature appears in infancy 
and early childhood ; but that which is moral is founded on 
that which is simply natural. So it is in all subsequent 
experience. What is naiural precedes what is moral ; the 
former exists without the latter, but the latter is never 
foimd without the former. "The moral can never be learnt 
from the natural. The moral contains the natural^ but the 
natural does not contain the moral. 

2. Moral qualities belong only to some objects, but all 
are said to be good and right, according to their nature. 
Good is a general term applied to whatever is in any way 
pleasant and desirable.* Every thing is said to be good to 
any being, if it is agreeable and beneficial. All living beings 
are subject to increase and decrease, and all animal beings 
have some capacity of enjoyment. They have various 
susceptibilities, and provision is made for the supply of their 
wants, and the satisfaction of their desires. That which is 
good for one kind, is not so for another ; and that which is 
the best of which some are capable, is not the be^ for others. 
Men are conscious of various states, bodily and mental, 
beginning with the lower, and advancing to the higher. 
Moral apprehensions follow those which arfe merely Natural, 
and require the higher endowments of human beings. 

3. There must be the measure of intelligence, sensibility, 
and power of self-control, which men have, and animals have 
not ; or there can be no knowledge of what is morally good 

* That is said to be desirable which is a caitse of any kind of 
pleasuref whether so regarded or not. That is desired which is felt to 
be pleasant, or is connected with some pleasure, in thought or 
experience. That which is most desirable, is not generally most 
de^red. 
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or evil. All mental states must be learnt from consciousness, 
and are experienced only under certain conditions. From 
the transient states of which we are conscious, corresponding 
capacities are inferred. It is the same with all that is 
Moral. Moral states are known only when the proper ohjects 
are present to the Mind; and the states must be known, 
before anything can be known of the Moral Faculty. As 
that which is natural precedes that which is moral, we must 
first consider what is naturally Good and Right, that we 
may understand what is so morally. As the nature of 
compound substances is never learnt by the study of atoms, 
so the nature of composite mental states is never fully known 
by an examination of their elew^rds ; nor that of consequents, 
by any study of antecedents,* 

* The atTnosphere consists of oxygen and nitrogen, water consists of 
oxygen and hydrogen, and diamonds are composed of carbon; but the 
properties of the former are not to be found in the latter. 



CHAPTEK I. 

NATURAL GOOD AND RIGHT. 

I. Natural Good. 

1. "VrATUKAL GOOD comprehends all that affects body 
-L-^ and mind agreeably and beneficially. Pleasant 
sights and sounds, tastes and scents, are good ; food and 
warmth, exercise and rest, are good. Knowledge and mental 
activity are good^ and so are social intercourse and affection. 
Human nature has many wants aiid desires, and there are 
objects adapted to them. Both internal capacities^ and 
external objects^ are requisite to all human welfare. It is as 
much a natural principle to look to the future, as it is to look to 
the present ; to regard others, as to regard oneself. The well- 
being of every one requires the exercise of the prospective, 
and of the social principles. It is impossible for any one to 
seek his own good, if careless of the future ; and it is equally 
impossible for any one to seek his own good, if entirely 
regardless of the good of others. Seeking one's own good, 
and seeking the good 'of others, have often been described as 
opposite principles. They differ greatly in intention ; but such 
is the constitution of human nature, that the good of any one 
is impossible, apart from that of others. Nothing is merely 
for itself. The eye and the hand are not for themselves, but 
for the body to which they belong; so no persons exist for them- 
selves, but for the family and society of which they are members. 
None are self-sufiicient, but all require, for preservation and 
progress, constant giving and receiving. And so it is through- 
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out Nature. Nothing exists for itself aJone, but every 
thing for the whole to which it belongs. All objects are 
useful to others, consciously or unconsciously ; and the 
worth and welfare of every person depends on the habitual 
recognition of relations to others, and on corresponding 
conduct. That which is really good for any must be accord- 
ing to their whole nature, and their various relations to 
others. As men gain little good for themselves, if they 
regard only bodily sensations and present enjoyments; so 
they obtain little good for themselves, if they think only of 
themselves. They who seek chiefly what respects them- 
selves alone, and they who seek chiefly what respects others 
also, are both following natural principles, and affecting 
themselves, wisely or unwisely, for good or for ill. Such is 
the condition of all human beings, that little good can be 
gained by any except in society, and by the exercise of social 
affections, given and received. 

2. What is naturally good is so, before it is known and 
chosen; and it is good^ whether known or unknown, with 
choice or without. All things have their qualities and 
effects, apart from our knowledge of their existence. What 
they are, and what we are, can be learnt only by experience ; 
and much cannot be known, unless the experience of others 
is added to our own, and used for its enlargement. Every thing 
that pleases is good^ so far as it is pleasant or useful; but 
nothing can be considered good^ if it causes the loss of a 
greater good^ or the endurance of a greater ill. When only 
one good is known, it must be chosen ; but when several are 
known, the greater may be preferred to the less, the nearer 
to th^ remote, the easier to the difficult. 

3. Many things are Good, but not equally so, nor in the 
same way. Some are transient, others endure; and the more 
lasting are internal and invisible. Outward possessions are 
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good^ some more and some less; but health of body and mind 
is a greater good than any; for health gives incalculable 
benefits, while without it none can be enjoyed. Actions are 
good in diflferent degrees, but the powers and dispositions from 
which they proceed are of much more value, being of long 
duration and indefinitely productive. Agents are said to be 
good naturally, as they have that which is pleasant and bene- 
ficial to themselves and others. Pleasures and pains are the 
primary causes of preference, and are of various kinds. They 
differ in extent^ as they are brief or lasting; in degree^ as they 
are faint or strong ; and in dignity, as they are low or noble. 
Some have denied the last distinction, saying that pleasures 
differ only in duration and intensity, but this is not the general 
judgment. The pleasures of sight are superior to those of 
taste ; those of the intellect, to those of the senses ; and those 
of the affections, to those which only respect self. The higher 
pleasures are not always more extensive, or more intense; but 
they share the superiority which belongs to the higher 
faculties, and partake of the excellence and permanence of 
their objects. They belong to a class which is in every 
respect of the greatest value, being capable of indefinite 
continuance, increase, and communication. 

4. Natural Good consists of objects which please, and 
are desired for their own sake ; and also of others, which 
are valued and chosen only for the sake of that to which 
they lead. The former are chosen as ends, and the latter 
as means. If some things were not in themselves pleasant 
and desirable, others could not become so by association; nor 
would any be chosen as means for their attainment. The 
means are chosen, because the ends are desired. Means are 
not chosen because they are pleasant, but because they are 
useful; and those are preferred which are most easily obtained 
and used, and most likely to succeed. Present feelings do 
not show the real worth of either means or ends. This can 
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be known only by a larger experience, our own being 
increased by that of others. What is not at all pleasant, 
but is difl&cult and painful, is often to be desired more than 
any present pleasure, because of the great good it is the 
means of obtaining. 

5. It is accepted by all as a self-evident principle, that 
Man does seek, and should seek, what is evidently for his 
Good. This is admitted as a fundamental and unquestion- 
able principle, whether there are other principles or not. 
Present enjoyment, the gratification of any appetite or 
passion, is a very small part of the welfare which all desire ; 
for it concerns only a part of human nature, and a portion 
of human existence. Men have many susceptibilities, and 
future pleasures and pains must be regarded, as well as 
present. They have active powers and social affections, and 
these must be considered, for human welfare depends much 
on their exercise. The health of the body is more than any 
indulgence of the senses ; and the health of the soul is more 
than any mental delight. We have to seek for the welfare 
of both Body and Soul ; and as an increase of bodily health 
and strength, especially of the higher organs, is the best 
thing for the Body, so an increase of mental health and 
energy, especially of the higher capacities, is the best thing 
for the Soul ; and the improvement of both, and especially 
of the latter, is the best thing for Man.* 



* Good, with similar words in all languages, is of very wide applica- 
tion ; and alone means very little. The various objects so named have 
something in common; but the signijiccotion of the i;\x>rd, when it 
stands alone, is very little ; the udjective separately denoting merely a 
small relative abstraction. But when combined with other words, the 
8&Kse of the expi^ession becomes definite, and has much meaning. 
Objects are good in several ways, and the way in which any are good 
is not part of the significaMon of the word, but belongs to the ten»e of 
the whole expression. It may be said tbat, in the phrases '* good 
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2. Natural Right. 

1. Natural Right is less extensive than Natural Good, 
but it refers to this, and is equally independent of choice 
and knowledge. Right, as the term is commonly used, 
denotes some relation, — a fitneet to some end, or agreem&tt 
with some rule. Right is commonly, if not primarily, 
apphed to material ohjects; and it is so with similar words in 
other languages, (rectus, Sinaws, recht.) Nearly all words 
that now denote what is gpirituai, were first used for what 
is corporeal. The road is said to be rigid, when it leads to 
a desired pliuze ; the too!, when it ia fit for some required 
use ; the work, when according to some pattern or purpose. 
An action is right, when adapted to secure an object; a stote- 
ment, when it agrees with facts ; a request, or a command, 
is right, if proper for the best ends, and according to the 
best rules. A watc!i is right in structure, when so made as 
to show the time ; and it is right in moyeracnt, when it 
agrees with the position of the sun. The action of the 
bodily organs is right, when regular and conducive to health, 
or Miy end that may be desired. 

food" and "good men," the word goud has diffarent .fignificatiimt. 
Bnt it is more correct to say, that the seiiaf, of the phrases differs. The 
aenae is not generally giutied fay adding together the separate siffjtifiea- 
lioiu of the worda, hut by observing tho usage of the composite 
expression. All that is called 300^, is in some way connected with 
what is in some way pleasant and agreeable. But all pleosursE 
not of the same nature. The higher are not moltiplieations of the 

Some words denote merely the efect produced in the perceiving 
siiiject, but most have also an objecHm stgnitication. A oircle u 
what it is, because of our knowledge ; but our knowledge u what it 
is, because the circle is wliat it is. A stone, a plant, an aniinsl, a > 
man, are kaoum because they exi^t. They are peraiwd, bat not | 
produad, by our minds. So wbnt in good, ia not so simply becan 
pleases ; nor is the sppareut bat, that which ]>leasea most at 
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2. The value of any Tightness depends on that of the 
good^ in relation to which an object is said to be right. 
Rules are either themselves good, or the means of attaining 
what is good ; so that all natural right depends on what is 
naturally good. The right and the good are perceived by 
the mind, but not produced by it. They belong to objects, 
apart from our choice or knowledge. We enquire for the 
right road, that we may take it, and for the right tool, that we 
may use it. Something is naturally good, or nothing could 
be naturally right; and what is right, is so before it is 
chosen, and is sought for that it may be chosen. Nothing 
is more certain than that some objects are naturally good and 
right, and therefore proper objects of choice. What they 
are may be unknown, and when known they may be regarded, 
desired and chosen ; or the contrary. What things are in 
themselves, what we think them to be, and what we 
choose respecting them, are very different. Nothing is 
made Good or Right in nature, by our thinking it is so ; nor 
can our will in the least change the nature of objects, their 
qualities and consequences. What is naturally Good is so, 
whether known or not ; and what is naturally Right is so, 
whether chosen or not. It may be right only in reference 
to some particular end or rule, or in reference to the 
general Good. 

3. What is Best for mankind, — the greatest good for the 
greatest number, — cannot possibly be known by children; 
and is seldom regarded by any persons, when considering 
what is Good and Right. What is really Best for any 
single person throughout life, cannot be learnt from any 
simple consideration of natural objects, — their qualities and 
consequences. Still less is it possible to know what is 
the greatest good for all, apart from moral considera- 
tions. But the intelligence of children can discern what is 
apparently best — the best they can know and do. This is 
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learnt, partly from external objects and their effeeta; and 
partly from the internal faculties and feelings, concerned 
with one course of action or another. Internal capcusities 
are the highest and most comprehensive, and internal conse- 
quences are the surest and greatest. Therefore to children 
and adults the apparent Best is generally easily known, by a 
little reflection and consideration of their own experience 
and the testimony of others. 



CHAPTER II. 

HUMAN CHARAOTBR, 

1. /CHARACTER denotes commonly the pennanent 
Vy qualities of any object, as distinguished from the 
states and circumstances which are ever dianging. It is the 
inferred cause of characteristic actions and effects. Human 
character is known from the dispositions which are habitually 
chosen, and from the actions habitually performed. There 
is d character which belongs to aU human beings, by which 
they are distinguished £rom animals; and there is a character 
which belongs to some from their birth, by which they are 
distinguished from other human beings. There is also a 
character which comes from frequent choice, without reflec- 
tion ; and there is a character which is the result of frequent 
deliberative and reflective choice. 

2. All men have a measure of forethought, i^mipathy, 
compassion, respect; these are the common properties of 
human nature ; coming from their larger inteUigence, their 
more varied sensibility, their wider activity. Some are by 
their natural constitution more than others, thoughtful, 
sympathetic, compassionate, respectful; more active, cheer- 
ful, hopeful, affectionate; or more dull, reserved, gloomy, 
irritable. These differences come from the bodily or mental 
constitution, and are original, not chosen. Men are not 
always the better, or the worse, for their natural peculiarities; 
as they are not permanently better, or worse, for their out 
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ward condition and circumstances. What men become 
depends chiefly on what they themselves choose ; and in all 
things it is found that some of the " last become first, and 
the first last." Character is in some degree the effect of 
constitution and circumstances ; but to a much greater 
degree it is the result of repeated choice. The choice of 
transient feelings produces permanent dispositions, and the 
choice of actions produces habits. By choosing associations 
and sympathies, men choose to increase or decrease affections, 
to strengthen or weaken motives. Thus character is volun- 
tary^ though it cannot be changed by any single act of 
Will ; and it may be formed without reflection, and without 
the knowledge of remote consequences. They who are 
industrious, sober, considerate, affectionate, have become so 
l)y habitually yielding to the better tendencies of their 
nature, and resisting the worse. They who are indolent, in- 
temperate, careless, ill-tempered, have become so by habitually 
yielding to lower propensities, disregarding and resisting 
the higher. Neither result was necessary ; the higher and 
the lower principles of human nature have grown, because 
they were voluntarily exercised ; and the good and the had in 
the condition of men have increased, because they were 
habitually chosen. 

3. Character is that which is most important to individuals 
and to society. It belongs to every one more fully than 
anything he has or does. It includes what he has been, is 
now, and probably will be ; and is with him at all times and 
in all places. So far as it is voluntary^ it is his own produc- 
tion^ as well as his own possession. The character of animals 
is given them, and they cannot change it ; but men can and 
do greatly change their characters, for the better or the 
worse. All are capable of improvement in what is of most 
worth, and it is the common privilege and duty of all, to 
seek to become wiser, stronger, better; for their own good 
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and that of othera. All seek improvenieiit in some things, 
for themselves anil their children; though few seek it in all 
things, and with proper eamestneBs and perseverance. AVhat 
is commonly called a good character, is deservedly prized and 
honoured. It gives some satisfaction under the worst 
circumatanceB, and sooner or later it generally changes them 
into hetter. Through a wrong use the best things become 
hurtful, and tlirough a right use the worst may become 
heneficiaL 

4. Character is not formed by single actions, and it is 
seldom known by them. In some eases a single act of 
courage, fidelity, generosity, may show character as suiely as 
a thousand would ; and what was done once, we know would 
be done always. So there are single wrong actions wliich 
are decisive of a bad character; and it is known that they 
could not be alone. But in moat cases neitlier good 
principles, or had, are to be inferred with certainty from 
single actions. The eonduct of men is sometimes contrary 
to their character, through the influence of associations, 
sympathies, transient impulses, and circumstances. Character 
is most shown by what is deliberately chosen, under common 
conditions and circumstances, when the nature of the action 
is sufficiently seen, and the motive is evident to alL The 
nature of good and bad actions appears more clearly when 
many are considered, than when only one is regarded ; and 
the character of men is shown by what they deliberately 
prefer under the influence of general considerations. There 
are diflerences of opinion, respecting the pleasantness and 
profitahleness of single right and virtuous aciiong ; and 
respecting the ofiensiveness and injuriousness of single wrong 
and vicious actions. But all agree respecting the diaposition& 
and habits, from which these actions proceed. Virtuous dis- 
positiom and habitg are acknowledged by all to be pleasant 
and profitable ; they are good for each and all, according to tha 
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constitution aiid liondition of human beings. Vicioue digpaai- 
iiofie and fiabits are in like maimer offensive and injurious ; 
they lire bad for each and for all These general truths 
are clear and certain, and therefore all men are more or less 
influenced by them, in the ordinary course of life, whatever 
they think of the nature of Virtue, Whatever may be 
the origin of Character, ali agree that it is of supreme 
importance. Its improvement is the greatent goad that can 
he sought, for ourselves or others ; and its deterioration is 
the greatest ill that can he inflicted. 

5. Animals have a Natural Character, which to some 
extent may be modified by circiunstancee, and transmitted 
to their descendants ; and it ia susceptible of some ehange 
through human agency, in feeding and training. But human 
beings differ from animals, in their universal need of improve- 
ment, and in their large capability of progress; — in their 
power of knowing what is better than they are, of doing 
better than they have done, and of becoming better than 
they have been. A vatural good is shown them, which 
they have to secure, to preserve and increase ; and a natviral 
ill, which they have to avoid, resist, and remove. A natuivl 
right ia shown them which they have to chooge, and a natiirtU 
wrong, which they have to re/use. The natural good, when 
chosen with reflection, becomes a moral good; and the 
rtcdural right, in like manner, becomes when chosen a morel 
right. The natural Ciood precedes the natural Right, but 
the Moral Right is the beginning of Moral Good. 

6. What ia naturally pleasant and useful have been too 
much regarded by some, and too little regarded by oiben. 
The Good and Right shown to men, in their natural ponBM 
and opportunities, are some revelation of the character md 
will of their Maker. The faculties and surroundings of 

anfmaia are the gifta of God to them ; and so the higlw 
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capacities, and the larger means of enjoyment and improve- 
ment, possessed by men, are His gifts to them, to be used 
for their own good and that of others. The disregard of 
Utility overlooks some of the reasons of Moral right and 
good. Expediency is often contrasted with Duty, but then 
the term is used with a very low and restricted application. 
That is said to be expedient^ which has a small present 
advantage. What is really expedient is for the whole welfare 
of the individual, and therefore for the good of others 
also. Nothing can be more clear and certain than that 
there is a Natural Good, apart from human knowledge and 
choice. The higher Moral Good requires knowledge, and 
belongs to Choice or Volition. 



DIVISION" IT. 

MORAL RIGHT AND GOOD. 



NATURE OF VIRTUE. 

1. "A /TOEAL Good and Eight, like the Natural, belong 
-i-'J- to agents, to dispositions, to volitions, and to 
actions ; but they differ in many respects. They are often 
combined, but not alwaya ; the latter is found where the 
former cannot be. Some difference between what is simply 
Natural, and what is Moral, is acknowledged by all The 
Feelings with which we regard what is Morally right or 
wrong, good or bad, are manifestly peculiar, and differ from 
aU others. More is sometimes felt by all than pleasure and 
pain, desire and aversion. Moral sentiments are a part of 
human experience, for all are sometimes conscious of Appro- 
bation and Disapprobation, in referenee to their own conduct 
and that of others. The Feelings are unquestionable, 
whatever difference of opinion tliere may be respecting 
their nature and origin ; and their importance is equally 
clear and certain. 



2. No other Emotion has such power to 
elevate, encourage, gladden the hearts of men, as the senti- 
nient of Approbation, awakened by the consciousness and 
cojitemplation of Moral Eight. None can weaken, depress. 
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alarm, and grieve, so much as Remorse. None move men, 
singly and collectively, so powerfully as the Indignation 
excited by great and manifest injustice. The literature of 
the world testifies to the supreme joy and strength given by 
a good conscience^ and to the unutterable wretchedness of an 
evil conscience. The consciousness of guilt enfeebles and 
terrifies the strongest, embitters all the pleasures of life, 
renders all its possessions worthless, and often drives to self- 
destruction. These Feelings are realities in human experi- 
ence, not nervous disorders or mental delusions; and they 
are first to be considered, though not always right. When 
knowledge is imperfect, Instiuct may be a better guide than 
Reason; and so sometimes Affection is a better rule than 
Judgment, and Moral Sentiment than any exercise of Reflec- 
tion. But the largest and surest knowledge must give the 
best guidance, and therefore Intelligence, with sufficient 
knowledge, is superior to every description of Feeling ; 
though this is always to be regarded. Moral Sentiments 
may be defined, as sensations commonly are, by merely 
mentioning their causes, — they are the peculiar feelings 
excited by Moral objects. In the same way Moral right and 
wrong, may be said to be the qualities which cause the 
sentiments of approbation and disapprobation, being approved 
or condemned by Conscience. 

3. But more is known of Moral Right and Wrong, than that 
they excite certain Feelings. We ask why we feel towards 
the actions of human beings, as we do not towards those of 
animals ? Feelings are transferred by association, and their 
present existence does not prove that they are produced by the 
objects now in view. Feelings are often misdirected, owing to 
prejudice, passion, partiality ; and we cannot be sure because 
we have them now, that we shall have them at another 
time, or that others have the same. We must know wnrn*/- 
thing of the objects^ by which feelings are produceil, to be 
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sure that the feelings ni-e priinarj conatiiit an! unnereal. 
We commonly aak, ^ h\ tins disposition t nctinn, ia 
ftjiproved 1 and we lioaire tu knsw o. reason for tlit sentiment, 
as well as a constant antecedent. It is not enough to say 
that we approve, because such ib our nature. Conacience is 
not always right ; it varies much in different persons, and in 
the same person at ditierent times. Moreover the sentiment 
appears before tlie Faculty ia known ; and nothing can be 
known of ite authority, hut from the feelings experienced 
and the objects perceived. Nor can any general proposition 
be referred to, as a primary proof or reason ; for some 
particular real right and wrong must be known, before the 
prineiple, which is a generalized abstraction.* We want to 
find something, in what is approved and disapproved, which 
will in Bome measure acconnt for the peculiar feelings they 
produce, as well oa show their constancy and universality. 

4. Some tilings, are evidently indiapehsable to Moral Ki^t, 
and these may he first noticed. Nothing is regarded with 

* This must be tho nature of the prineiple, as a propoaition. The 
knovledge of propositions, wheCber partlculai or general, requires ■ 
corresponiliiig mt^ntal capacil]/ ; but tbis is uukuowu, till experience 
shows aonietbing to be trae and right ; and ftnm an UDkuoinl 
capacity, notbing can be inferred. 

In reply to tlie question, What is morally Right ? tbe simplest 
answers are, — Tliat whicb is approved by Couscionce, — or tbat which 
is commandod by God j moral Right being agreement with these roles. 
But neither of tbese answers can bo final. The first gives rise to the 
question. What is CoDEcience ? — and the answot is. The Faculty whidi 
approves what is morally Right. But the question remains, What is 
this ! Conscience abows what is Right, but does not make it right 
To tbe second answer, it will be said, tbat the statement, Wbateveris 
commanded by God is moraUy Right, means more than it is Iha 
Divine "Will. That it is the Will of God is one thing ; that this Will 
is Right is another. That God is ever righteons, is the most importBit 
of tratha ; hat it becomes a useleaa truism, if the Divine Will is the 
cause of moral Right ; and if to assert that an action is Right, is simidj 
to say it is the Will ot God, 
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moral approbation, which is unconscious and involuniiary ; 
therefore, in the first place, the actions and feelings approved 
must be conscious and voluntary. Involuntary actions or states 
can have no other right^ than that which belongs to animals and 
plants, to the structure and movements of a machine. Their 
right is natural^ not moral. When involuntary feelings and 
actions are regarded with moral approbation or disapproba- 
tion, it is because they result from many previous volitions^ 
and are viewed as their effects. No one praises involuntary 
beneficence, or condemns involuntary hurt.* Only voluntary 
states have a moral nature, but not all of these. 

Actions, in the second place, have no moral quality, unless 
the Agent has a certain degree of knowledge and ability — 
is capable of comparison, reflection, self-control; and it is 
the same with Feelings. These larger capacities of Intelli- 
gence and Will are requisite to any moral actions or feelings. 
Nothing moral is found in the conduct of animals and 
infants. They must choose according to the influence of 
present objects, and the excitement of present feelings. 
Moral agents know that there are other objects which will 
affect their welfare, aud other feelings which will soon be 
felt. They can bring these olvjecits before the mind for con- 
sideration, compare them, and choose according to their 
apparent worth — according to what they know will be their 
feelings when the future becomes present. As children 
advance in mental capacity, and the power of self-govem- 

* That Moral right and wrong belong to the Choice or Intention, 
and not to the outward Act, is clear and certain. For (1) Actions 
without any iTUention have no moral quality ; and the same action is 
right or wrong, according to the intention. The excuse often made, 
that the wrong done was not intended, is valid when there is not 
present eareleasn^esSf or previous voluntary wrong doing. (2) Intentions 
not fulfilled have the same moral qualities as auctions, when the actions 
are fully foreseen and chosen, and would have been completed, if there 
had been opportunity. (3) The measure of moral right and wrong is 
always according to the Intention, whether the action be really 
beneficial or injurious. 
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ment, they become m.ffriA agents, and are held to be respoti' 
mMe for their actions. This increase of intelligence and 
ability are necessary, and nothing more is required. With- 
out comparison, nothing can be known to be better or worse. 
Withont refteciion, it liannot be known whether, or not, 
what is present in consciouanesa is oil that may be aeen and 
felt, and should he regarded. And without some power over 
the mental slates, it is impossible to regard more than what 
is already in view, or comes of itself. These powers — 
Comparison, Eeflection, Self-control — are evidently necessaiy 
to Moral choice. 

It is quite certain that only voluntary actions have any 
morcd character, and it is equally evident that moral conduct 
has always some relation to the capacity of the agent. A 
measure of intelligence and ability above the lowest are 
necessary, and without these nothing is commended as 
morally right, or censured as morally wrong. With the 
entire absence of this knowledge and power, there is no 
moral nature; with the increase of capacity there is more of a 
moral nature, and with the decrease of capacity there is 
less. Only as the capacity is known, can there be any tme 
jadgment on the conduct of any agent. Right or wrong 
moral conduct is not only volujitury, but the right ia accord- 
ing to, and the wrong is contrary to, tbe greater knowledge 
and ability of the agent. The objects of Mora! approbation 
and disapprobation must be in that, which only the greater 
intelligence can know, and the greater ability can do.* 

• The Affection of animals for their yornig is not choBi;n, and ia not 
morally right, however t«uder and self-sacriliciug. It ia Involuntuy, 
atld soon passes away. Their KeaeLtment ia not morally wroag, how- 
ever cruel and naeless ; nor their Licentiouanesa, however wild and 
exceaslve. Animula may chooae theu' octTOTia, but they do not chooae 
their passions: and they can aet only according to present impolM. 
There ia no moral quality in voluntary actions, if tbetc is no capacity 
for reflection and self-control ; if feelings and dispositions are entirely 
inroiuBtaiy. Men can choose their feelings and dispositions, ai well ks 
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5. It is evident that the Moral nature of Feelings and 
Actions depends, in the first place, on their being in some 
measure voluntary; and secondly, that the Moral quality 
of Volitions depends on the capacity of the agent; it is 
something that is discerned by Reflection and Comparison, 
and cannot be felt and seen without these. Reflection, — 
some consideration of what we and others are, and of what 
may be known and chosen, — is always necessary. Without 
some regard to our own capacity^ there is no approbation or 
disapprobation of our own choice ; and without some regard 
to the capacity of others, there is no approbation or disap- 
probation of their conduct. The question then arises. What 
are the things compared on reflection ? Two statements are 
made, often as though they were f undamently different, and 
might be opposed. It is said by some, that the comparison 
is between different Principles of action, in respect to their 
worth and dignity. By others, that it is between the 
expected influence of Volitions on the welfare of those 
concerned. 

These comparisons refer directly to different objects, but 
their results are similar when properly made, and they rest 
ultimately on the same foundation. The deliberate choice 
of the best that can be known, is approved as morally right; 
and so is the deliberate choice of a higher principle of action, 
when opposed by a lower. Both may be said to be fit^ or 
proper^ or right ^ or according to human nature, — to be the 
dictates of Conscience. According to both, the moral right 

their actions. They can compare the objects presented for choice, the 
means to be used, the probabilities of success, and the principles of differ- 
ent courses of conduct. They can survey all their tendencies to action, 
and foresee many consequences. They may choose as animals do, without 
consideration, and according to iTiclination; or they may choose with 
reflection and deliberation, according to judgment — according to 
Reason and Conscience. Animals have some power of comparison, 
but no forethought, or reflection, or power of self-government, or 
capacity of self-improvement. 
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differs from the naturtd; it belongs to tlie WiJi, and is 
known intuitively. In some cases one mode of stutemeiit 
may be more obviously correct than the other. Tlie one will 
be preferred by those whose mental tendencies are algeetive, 
while those who incline to the nubjeclive will prefer the other.* 

■ It is self-evident, that of two opposing principles of action, tlio 
preference of ths liigher or bettor ia jnorally right ; but tliia does not 
ahow that any one ahonld be prefarred to all othera, for thora niuy be 
a principle superior to both. The highest and best cannot be knawu 
without some reHection on the whoU of human nature and welfare, bo 
far aa thoy may be known. Tharefore, above all other principles ia 
that which surveys all, and sees which should, bo esereiaed— when, 
where, and in what manner. This is what Butler nalla the prinoiplB 
of Kefleotion or ConaciencB. Without the sanction of this hlghrst 
principle, the choice of the apparent best, or of the higher against 
the lower, ia not morally right Pmvioua reBection may make present 
consideration needless ; bat it can never be right for boman beings to 
choose and act without Befiection, merely from present impulse, or 
appeaiancB ; whether the feeUng be strong or feeble, the principle high 
or low. Prinoiplea aro high or low, arcoording to their oomprehensivo- 
neaa, and their influence on the happiness and well-being of the agent 
and others. 

Human intelligence can regard the whole of human iceljart that is 
known, and all the i^pacUiea of which we are conscious. This 
amvpr^iigivcmm is superior to any single state of thought or fooling, 
and the faculty to which it is referred, the Conscience, must tllerettH^ 
he superior to all others. Conscience moreover regards what ia 
ii^uUiiKly known, that which is present, certain, highcat, aod most 
enduring, in ourselves and others. It is not simply sui/rafjue. What 
is seen in onr own Tiolilioiia baa an oigedivt reality. The ri^M or 
vyrcmg of choice and conduct may be known by others, aa by ourselves ; 
and moral properties are as neceaaary aa maHieinalwd. What is rigU 
at one time must be always right, as what is tqiud must be alwnya so ; 
and what ia hiiamn to be right by one, must be so regarded by all who 
know what is true. The comprehenaiveneaa of Conacience, its refer- 
ence to the whole of our nature and welfare, its certainty, immuta- 
bility, and universality, are sufficient rmsras for the supremacy 
assigned to it. Because human welfare depends mainly on Characiar, 
the ciuaide ration of motiws is a much surer guide than the calcuiatiOD 
o! conseqiiencss. 
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6. A child desires some fruit, the eating of which will 
give a few minutes' pleasure ; but dreads the pain of several 
hours, which will follow the gratification. These two objects 
are compared. If only capable of the involuntary compari- 
son of impulses, there is no moral choice. But if there is 
a capacity for voluntary reflection and self-control, there is a 
moral right in choosing not to take the fruit, and a moral 
wrong in choosing to take it. It may be said of the one 
choice, either that it is the choice of the best that can be 
known, or that it is the choice of the higher principle of 
action; and it may be said of the other choice, that it is 
the choice of the worse state rather than the better^ or that 
it is the choice of the lower principle rather than the higher. 
To take another instance, — a child is iaclined to go out, think- 
ing this pleasant and useful ; but is forbidden by one who is 
known to be kind, and to be wiser than the child. The 
one belief and desire respect the child alone, and the other 
belief and desire respect also the parent or teacher. The 
desire of self -direction and indulgence is on one side ; the 
desire for the guidance, the pleasure, the approval of another 
person, is opposed to this. If there be the capacity for 
reflection and consideration, there is a moral right in obedi- 
ence, and a moral wrong in disobedience Obedience is seen 
to be better than disobedience, because two persons are 
certainly pleased in the former, while only one can be 
pleased by the latter ; and there will be no gain to self, but 
loss and injury, if the judgment of the other should be 
superior. It may therefore be said that the choice of obedi- 
ence is rights because it is the best that can be known; or 
that it is rights because it comes from a higher principle, and 
regards the feelings and judgments of others, as well as 
one's own. It is the same with all moral conduct.* There 

* A man is morally right in providing for his family, doing this 
becftose it is best for himself and for them ; or because prudence and 
parental affection are higher principles, than present self-indulgence. 
A soldier is morally right in standing to his post, doing this because 
it is best for himself and for his companions ; or because courage 
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can be none, without the capacity for reflection and compari- 
son, — a comparison which respects what is known, and may 
bo known. It is not the relative strength of inclinations 
that 18 regarded, in the consideration of what is right or 
wrong morally; but the relation of what ia iJiosen to the 
pleBsure and welfare of ourselves and others ; or the compara- 
tive woriih of the motives of choiue, the principles of action. 

7. In most cases it is not difBcult to determine what is 
morally right. A little consideration is sufficient to show 
what is apparently best, if this ia sincerely sought ; or what 
is according to the higher princifiles of human nature ; but 
it is not always so. What primarily respects Self, and what 
is preaent or near, are known and felt without effort, and 
often without choice; but what is remote, and what concerns 
others, require voluntary consideration, often more attention 
than is easy and pleasant. Therefore when what is right for 
ourselves is not quite obvious and certain, we should suppose 
the case to be that of another; and ask, if it would be right 
for him, and for all to do so. What is morally right for one, 
is so for another in the same case ; and is so universally in 
all similar cases. But it is not right for one, if it would not be 
right for another Mid for all These are practical rules, and 
not moral principles. That which is right for ourselves is not 

and fidelity are nobler principles, than a dread of danger. What ia 
thought to be best, is cot that wbicb is at prexent felt to be most easy 
and pleasant; but that which appears to be most desirable, when the 
future is considered as well as the present, others as well as ourselves. 
Apart ^m moral considoratjona, what is really beat for any una cannot 
he surely known, and still legs what is beat for all. Bat wlmt appears 
> be the beat is known by every moral agent, and this detenniiies 
what is mtrrally right. Not the choice of whateTsr Kerns best is 
approved, but the deliberate choice, when the comparison reapects 
what is known by consideration and reHection, as well as what is 
koown without. Persons are approved, only for choosing the best that 
they can know and do; and they are censured, only when they could 
know and do better than they choose. 
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I a, because it would he ri'jht for others ; but right is more 
[early and Buiely known, when we look to the case of 
others as well as to our own. Therefore the direction is given, 
"All things whatsoever you would that men should do to 
you, do you also thus to them." (Matt. vii. 12.) It is not true 
that choice mud be according to what is thought to be best; 
but it certainly ia true, that no other choice can be approved.* 

8. As Moral Good and Right are conscious and voluntary, 
80 are Moral Evil and Wrong ; and as in the former there ia 
a preference of the higlter and better, so in the latter there 
is a preference of the lower and wome. Without some 
capacity of Eeflection, there could be no Moral Good or 
Evil ; but men choose to consider their ways, or refuse to do 
so. They cboose to do so fully, or very partially. They 
choose to seek and follow what is Best, or they turn away 
from it They prefer what is Right, though difficult and 
painful ; or they take what ia Wrong, because it ia more easy 
and pleasant. 

Moral Right may be defined as the fitnesa of Choice to 

* It is often aaid that Moral Bight ia ngreeaieiit with Law, this 
being ft fteneral statetiicnt of fact or of duty. But Hngle objecta are 
known before cliisse», and partwular propoaitioiia before univer/Ktl. 
The certainty of the latter follows that of the forroEr, it cannot 
prodnce or precede it Single intuitions and convictiona are made by 
repetition more clear and strong ; but geimralizations can norer be the 
beginning of any knowledge. In the Natural Scieoces, convictions or 
beliefs am according to the extent of Experience ; in the Abstract 
Sciences, according to some apparent Necessity, Neceaaity does not 
appear without repeated obaervationa ; in which we see again and 
again, that the contrary ia impossible. But what is believed to be 
iMwrsoi, ia fiiat believed to be necessary through repeated obsctva- 
eithar on the same object, or on several similar. The repeated 
isideration of one triangle shows nhat is ttscesaary and therefore 
U as the consideration of many. So in Morals, 
limple single cases are knovp-n by Intuition ; but the complex are 
known by comparison with these, and all universal propoaitiona are 
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what on refleetion appears iesf, according to the capauifcy and 
condition of the agent. Or, ae the agreement of Choiue with 
the higher faculties, hy which what is best is known and done. 
What is merely a nalund good when involimtary, becomes 
a moral giiod when choaen with reflection and deliberation. 
It ia not necessary or desirable, that Moral conaideratdonB 
Eihould be the mdy motives. This would indeed be inorally 
wrong; for Conscience requires Oie exerciae of natural 
uffectiona. But it is requisite in all mora! actioTte, that a, 
regard to mural right should be present, and be the supreme 
motive, so that nothing is done without ite peimiasion. 
Virtue is Wisdom, knowledge mhng ; and Vice is Folly, 
knowledge disregarded. 

9. Natural Good and Right are according to consequences, 
which are tlie same whatever the inleniitms may be. Moral 
Good and Right are according to itUentiona, which aie the aame 
whatever the coneeqaencee may be. What is Natural depends 
ou the qualities and effects of objects, which are the same 
whether known or unknovra. What is Moral is internal, — 
belonging to the Will or Self, and is according to the 
objects and motives of Choice. The former are estimated 
by the amount of enjoyment they afford, directly or in- 
directly ; and hy the little trouble they occasion. The latter 
by the exceUence and purity of the motive ; and by the 
opposition overcome, — the loss, labour, and trouble willingly 
taken, for the sake of what is morally Bight and Good. 
That which is naturally Best, must be according to all 
capacities and conditions, known and unknown. That which 
is morally Best, for any agent at the present time, must be 
according to what is known and chosen. 

10. Moral Right is always connected with the Natural, 
but it is always different. Behefs depend on thoughts, and 

I beliefs, but they are not the same. Triangles 
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inmt have equal areas, if they are on equal bases and 
between parallel lines ; but superficial and linear magnitude 
are not the same. So moral rightness and natural rightness 
are connected, but they are never the same. Often an action 
is righi^ because it is expedient^ and would not be right if it 
were not eospedient But the natural expediency of the 
action is one thing, and the moral right of the choice is 
another. We can easily suppose that what is pleasant and 
expedient should be the reverse. We cannot suppose that 
what is morally right should be morally wrong. That it 
must be approved is a logical necessity, if the predicate is 
contained in the subject. It is a moral necessity, when the 
predicate is not contained in the subject, but inferred from 
it. The inference of m^oral from natural right, is known by 
Reason, as that of superficial from linear equality. In 
all such cases we know what must be, the antecedent and 
consequent being necessarily connected.* 

* Reflexive Volitions have the properties which distinguish Moral 
judgments and sentiments. (1) They are peculiar mental states; and 
therefore they excite the peculiar feelings of approbation and disap- 
probation. (2) They are the highest states of consciousness, those in 
which the Self is most active and most known ; and therefore they 
make and manifest character, and have a corresponding permanence 
and importance. (3) They combine the variable with the invariable ; 
both that which is best, and that which is thought to be so, are in 
part changeable, and in part unchangeable. And so Moral judgments 
vary, while Moral principles never can change. (4) Reflesive Voli- 
tions are known intuitively, and with the highest certainty. And so 
men know by looking within whether the best has been sought, or not ; 
whether it has been chosen, or not ; and therefore know directly and 
surely, whether their choice is morally right, or not. (5) Conscious- 
ness shows fully in such volitions, what is real, and thought to be 
possible; and so Moral judgments are unconditional, referring only to 
Volitions. No means, or external conditions, are required for a right 
choice. Moral right is not affected by unknown impossibilities, nor by 
unavoidable mistakes, nor by results that could not reasonably be 
expected. (6) In some things all men agree. All have some con- 
sciousness of human faculties, and know something of their use and 
abuse ; and therefore universally they see, and acknowledge, that some 
actions are morally right, and some morally wrong. 
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11. The mduceraents to the preference and practice of 
Virtue are of various kinds. 

There is first, the nattiral good existing in what is 
chosen, and which is the same, whether chosen or not. This 
belongs hotli to dispositions and actions. Temperance and 
kindness contribute to health aiid happiness, in animals and 
in men. So many other acts and habits are pleasant and 
profitable in themselves ; and the good in them is often 
without any reflection or consideration. But in human 
beings this good is not a large and permanent possession, 
without choice and deliberation. 

Secondly, there is the jnoral good which belongs to a de- 
liberate choice. This is internal, nobler, more certain, more 
lasting than any natural good. The highest pleasure attends 
! of reflection and self-government ; and the 
3 thus obtained. The quiet satisfaction 
I, is better than any mirth or gladness. 
The consciousness of increasing wisdom and goodness, is a 
gain surpassiiLg all other attainments and acquisitions, more 
sure and enduring. 

Lastly, what is inferred from individual Moral experience, 
greatly increases its value and importance. The delight of 
a good conscience, and the remorse of a bad conscience, are 
enhanced by the consideration, that all good beings join in 
the same approval or censure ; and still more fey a regard to 
the Author of our being, the Maker and Governor of alL 
As surely as the Eye is made to be used, so surely is Con- 
science given to be exercised. Good is shown, that it may be 
sought ; and Evil is shown, that it may be shunned. The 
tme judgment of men, is the judgment of God. The Divine 
Will is declared in /ads, as well as in words. Eewards and 
punishments come as the certain consequences of human 
conduct, according to the constitution of human nature. 
Kot the less, they are signs of the approbation or con- 
demnation of God. 
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When the Right seen and felt in human choice and 
conduct, on a consideration of the capacities and welfare 
of men, is generalized and made universal, it has all the 
dignity and authority of Moral Law. And this, when 
human nature is referred to the First Cause of all things, 
becomes some expression of the Divine Character and 
Will. 

In the Book of Proverbs, consideration and teachableness 
are inculcated as the primary lessons for all men. . Wisdom 
speaks to all, to instruct and warn, to invite to ways of 
pleasantness and peace, to guard against what is injurious 
and destructive. The practical lessons of the Bible are 
comprehended in the direction, " Qease to do evil, and learn 
to do well" The highest authority commends to us the 
choice of all Moral Right, and promises satisfaction. ^^ Happy 
they who hunger and thirst after Righteousness; for they 
shall he filled^ 

12. Some have supposed that the first notions of Moral 
right, and all sure knowledge, come from the Bible ; but this 
is evidently impossible. Words cannot give the first know- 
ledge of any qualities, material or mental or moral These 
must be seen and felt, or they cannot be known. The Bible 
is full of statements respecting Righteousness, but presup- 
poses some knowledge of what is Right. It is not scientific 
or systematic, but historical and practical. It is of inestim- 
able value for the guidance, correction, elevation, enlargement, 
and invigoration of Conscience; but it assumes its existence, 
and never claims to supersede its exercise. General precepts 
are never to be taken unconditionally; and the best examples 
are not to be copied in all things, at all times, in all places, 
under all conditions. All rules are to be taken in the spirit, 
rather than in the letter; and the best are injurious, unless 
their use is according to Conscience. The natural knowledge 
of what is good and right, is the first expression of tl^A 
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Divine "Will respecting human conduct ; and only through 
this can it be known, that the Will of God is Eight. 

"Shall not the Judge of ail i/te earth do right I" (Gen. 
xviii. 25.) 

"Is not my way eqiudt Are riot your wayg lenequall" 
(Ezek. xviii 25.) 

" Why even of yoursdvts do you not judge what is ri'jht?" 
(Lnke xii. 57.) 

" We know that the jtidgment of Qod is according to 
truth." (Rom. ii. 2.) 

The general nature of Virtue is heat seen by considering 
the special Virtues to which we proceed.* 

* Monla and Ethics refer principally to haiitiial actions, — to 
Chitracter. Both t«nne, Recording to tbeir etymology, denote what ia 
aatomary, [rrws and moralia, flSos and ^Jisii) ; tat they are not used' 
for all custocDBry dispoaitioas and ai:tionn. It has been ac^ed that 
the term moral means merely vaslomary, becanae such ia the radical 
sigiiiGoation. But the meaniag of words often changes. Moral judg- 
nients generally refer in some way to what 1b cmtoiaaTj/, hecauae 
Character is known by habitual states and actiona, these being more or 
less voluntary and at times deliberate. The quality af the act is most 
manifest, when many similar acts are considered ; and tbe character of 
the agent aluaya refers, to many actions. According to Aristotle 
" Moral Virtue arises from the Habit, wLonco also it has its name, 
which ia only in a small degree altered from fSai." (JVicEWj. Lib. ii. o.l.) 
He says " Virtue is a habit of action, deliberately chosen, and a mean 
in relation to us between two extreniES, being determined by Raaaon, 
as a wise man would determine." (Lib ii. c 6.) The mian is not 
gitHO as the reattm, but as a help to the discernment of what ia 
reasonable. 

"EtrTiB Apa ij ipfji) ?£« irjioiupETiirij, If litehr-qTi iiiaa, tJ nphs vnat, 
iipivithy \byif, Kdi lilt b ippin/ios apiirtie, (Lib. ii, c 6. ) 



CHAPTER 11. 

SPECIAL VIRTUES. 

YIRTUE, in common usage and according to its etymo- 
logy, is manliness^ or special energy. It is a quality 
of human beings, and may belong to any who possess equal 
or greater intelligence and ability.* It is not so described 
because it is a common property of men, as seeing and 
speaking, but because it is according to the higher capacities 
of human nature, requiring these, and resulting from their 
exercise; it is becoming, proper to Man. It is that of which 
all are capable in some degree, and of which none are always 
and entirely destitute. They who disregard virtvs in their 
own practice, praise it in others ; and generally wish to be 
thought, in some things, more virtuous than they really are. 
No human beings, after early childhood, are without some 
knowledge of Moral right and wrong. They find that they 
have a faculty of discerning moral qualities, as they have a 
faculty for discerning natural qualities. They know they 
have eyes, when luminous objects are presented to their 
view; and they know they have Consciences, when moral 
objects are perceived and regarded. 

The consideration of the dispositions and habits called 
Virtues, will show clearly, that there are mental states and 

* Thus virtus ia from vtr, vis vires ; and openj from d-prji, Appriv, 
Mip. The same words were also used for vigour of any kind ; and so 
we speak of the virtue of plants and medicines. 
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actions, ■which are themselves good. They are pleasant and 
beneficial when involuniari/, but they are not strictly Virtues 
till they are chosen. They are a manifest Ttatural good, and 
when chosen with reflection they become a moral good ; 
besides seciiring a large measure of the pleasure and profit 
which are simply natural. The instincts of animals, and 
the teodeociea of young children, are simply natural 
These when chosen become moral ; producing Virtues 
if properly ruled, and Vices if allowed to rule. The 
dispositions and actions which are naturally good, apart from 
reflection and choice, are only partial, occasional, and tran- 
sient. According to natural constitution and circumstances, 
they are sometimes easy and pleasant, and then they appear; 
but they show no preference of what is moraUy right. 
Reflection and deliberate choice are requisite to completeness, 
constancy, and permanence, in the performance of all duty, 
in the pursuit of all that is morally good. 

There can be no consciousness of a Moral Faculty, unless 
its proper object is presented to the mind ; and the nature of 
these objects, and of the Conscience which discerns them, will 
be most clearly seen, by considering the various classes of 
objects which are called Virtues and Vices. 

Some Virtues primarily regard the individual, as (1) 
Prudence, (2) Industry, (3) Temperance, (4) Courage; — some 
primarily refer to others, as (5) Gratitude, (6) Compassion, 
(7) Beneyolence, (8) Respect, in which the inward disposi- 
tion is most concerned; — while in others, (9) Justice and 
(10) Veracity, the outward conduct is chiefly regarded, — 
what is done and what is said. All differences in objects, do 
not make a difference in the dispositions, with which they 
are regarded. Gratitude is the same virtue, whether it 
regards one who has done for us Httle or much ; and Justice 
is the same, whether it regards a few or many obligations, — 
the rights of inferiors, equals, or superiors. 
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I. Prudence. 

Prudence, as a virtue, is forethought^ (prudentia, pro 
video) and this includes some consideration of the past and 
present; since there can be no regard for the future, without 
some regard to past and present. It is the habit of thought- 
fuhiess, respecting all that is known. Human beings would 
perish in infancy, if others did not provide for their wants ; 
and through the whole of life, their welfare depends on the 
use they make of the lessons of experience. Their natural 
instincts, and the impressions made on them by surrounding 
objects, are never sufficient for their preservation and pro- 
gress. They are capable of remembering the past, consider- 
ing the present, and anticipating the future. Men cannot 
live, as animals do, without reflection and forethought. 
They live as mew, only when they exercise their higher 
faculties; and so gain beneficial influences from the invisible 
and distant, as well as from the visible and near. All 
human beings make some use of their superior intelligence. 
Little children soon learn to take some care of themselves ; 
and the lowest of mankind are not entirely indifferent to the 
unseen. But human welfare requires habitual, voluntary 
thoughtfulness ; the recollection of former experience, the 
consideration of ourselves, our circumstances, our associates, 
of those who depend on us, and of those on whom we 
depend; some anticipation of the future, and preparation 
for it. We have to look onwards, for ourselves and for 
others ; and to make some provision for the future, which 
will soon be as real as the present. Prudence should 
regulate the choice of ends, preferring those which are best 
and surest; and the choice of means, taking those which 
are most suitable and available. Prudence is not always 
pleasant, nor is it always successful ; but thoughtfulness and 
consideration are always proper, and always beneficial The 
habit is unquestionably good, for each and for ail, Tc^'ik 
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partid prudence, which respects self alone, faila of the greater 
ends, when it gains the lesa ; and the lower prudence, which 
regards only the outward condition, is satisfactory only for 
a time. Such conduct ia really Imprudence. But the 
Prudence which is comprehensive of ourselves, and of 
others, — of the whole of man's nature and destiny, 80 far as 
they are known, — is always right It is approved and 
honoured. Knowledge is only partial, and the most prudent 
schemes and efforts do not always succeed ; but the value of 
Prudence, to individuals and society, is certain and universaL 
It is so great and manifest, that Prudence haa a primary 
place among the Virtues. It contributes to the culture, and 
to the proper exercise, of aU virtues. Prudence is higher, 
and better, than the enjoyraect for which it provides. It is 
a present and certain good in its esetcise, even when it fails. 

2. Industry. 

Industbt, as a virtue, is the habitual exercise of mind 
and body, directed to some end more or less important, and 
maintained while requisite. Aimless, desultory, lawless 
activity is not industry. Human wants cannot be thus 
supplied, nor human safety secured, nor human desires 
satisfied. Men ate capable of seeing and using the relation 
of means to ends, both near and letnote. By well chosen, 
vigorous, and continued exertion, they easily and surely 
obtain innumerable objects, according to their various wants 
and wishes. They are capable of such exercise of their 
faculties, and without this they must lose much and gain 
little. This is manifest to aJl who exercise any reflection on 
themselves, and on their condition. Industry is useful and 
noble, and is therefore plainly proper for alL It is pleasant 
and profitable, but it is something more. Its choice is 
according to the higher nature, by which men are raised 
above animals. He who is industrious lives as men alone 
can LVe, and receives the benefits of larger endowments. 
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Industry is not always agreeable, nor always advantageous 
for the ends directly sought. But it is always morally right, 
since it is always good for human nature; its present and 
internal benefits are sure. It is indispensable to human 
progress, to aU real welfare \ and therefore deserves a fore- 
most place among the virtues. Great natural ability, and 
much assistance from others, may partially supply the place 
of personal industry \ but only partially and imperfectly. 

3. Temperance. 

Temperance is the regulation of desires, especially of 
those which respect the gratification of the senses. They 
are temperate who govern their appetites and passions, 
restraining them whenever indulgence is hurtful to body 
or mind. Temperance is directly for one's own good, in- 
directly for that of others. Little experience is required to 
show, that natural impulses often tend to what is injurious 
to ourselves and to others. Men need not yield to their 
propensities, but can resist them. They find that those 
which are most useful under certain conditions, are destructive 
under others. No desires are to be indulged at all times, in 
all places, for all objects, under all circumstances; and 
therefore all must be governed. Men know when and 
where and how their appetites may be satisfied, safely and 
beneficially and properly; and they can control their inclina- 
tions. To follow without consideration the promptings of 
appetite and passion, is merely animal ; while consideration 
and self-control, are human. Men's conduct is worse than 
brutish, if knowing the evil consequences of actions, they 
rush forward to injurious and pernicious indulgences. Tem- 
perance is more easy to some than to others, but it is possible 
to all and beneficial to all. It becomes difficult and painful 
only through improper self-indulgence. The habit is pleasant, 
and profitable for the health of body and of mind, for the 
actions which are most beneficial to ourselves and to others. 
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Without it there is no competence for right conduct, nor 
Benirity against wrong. 

Cliaatity, personal purity, is a form of Temperance of the 
highest importance to the individual and to society. Human 
affections are in every way immeasurably superior to animal 
paBsione, and the latter should ever be subordinate to the 
former. The proper connesiona of the sexes are therefore 
permanent and esclusive, for in all others a greater good ia 
sacrificed for a less. In polygamy and concubinage, the 
equality of personal rights is always disregarded. Animal 
passions are transient and indiscriminate, but permanence 
and esclusiveness are ever the purpose and promise of un- 
corrupted human affection ; and the dictate of nature is 
supported by the largest experience. The lower tendencies 
of human nature, when properly regulated, minister to the 
higher ; but left to themselves they defile and degrade, 
brutalize and destroy. Deception and cruelty, not to one 
but to many, can be avoided ohly by the preservation 
of chastity. The maintenance of this virtue is human, as 
manly in the one sex as it is womanly in the other. 

4. Connie. 

CouKAQK respects the endurance of jjwi'n, as Temperance 
respects the enjoyment of pleasure. It is strength and 
steadfastness in the presence of danger. Eear is in some 
animals an instinct prompting to flight ; and in human 
beings it is a natural feeling in peril, sometimes securing 
self-preservation. But experience soon shows that resistauee 
is often better than flight; and that when it is better to Jfee, 
it is always weU first to consider where and how safety may 
be gained, or seeking to escape one ill may lead to another 
and greater. The excess of Fear makes men weak and 
miserable, helpless and useless ; and much loss and suffering 
are caused when it is needless, or misdirected in its ol^ects 
I and effects. Courage is universally esteemed because it is 
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easily seen, is manifestly proper, and is useful to all. By 

directing thought and repressing feeling, by considering 

chiefly what is to be done, by regarding duty and honour, 

men meet danger without shrinking from it. Courage is not 

thoughtlessness and insensibility, but the proper government 

of thought and feeling ; and the consequent steadfastness of 

purpose. Rashness is no virtue. There are times when the 

bravest ought to flee, when the object to be gained is not worth 

the probable sacrifice, when both prudence and benevolence 

forbid the useless continuance of strife. Only those whose 

courage is doubtful, or whose capacity of reflection is small, 

will persist in perilous and hopeless undertakings. Moral 

courage has respect to pains and perils that do not affect the 

senses, but the higher sensibilities. Many are more afraid 

of censure and ridicule, than of any outward danger. 

Courage is shown in maintaining what we believe to be true 

and proper and right, though many think and act otherwise; 

though contempt and opposition must be borne, for the sake of 

truth and duty. There is often more courage in discharging 

the common duties of life, in ministering to the sick, in 

seeking to raise the fallen and degraded, than is ever shown 

on the field of battle. 

Fortitude differs from Courage, in that the ill is present, 

as well as future. 

5. Gratitude. 

Gratitude is the recognition of Love in another, with 
the return of some similar affection, disposing to its expres- 
sion in speech and action. Social affections are as much a 
part of human nature, as any bodily appetites, or any 
mental desires which respect self alone. They are found in 
all, in little children and in the lowest and worst of man- 
kind. None are utterly insensible to respectful kindness, 
and none are utterly indifferent to the opinions and weKare 
of others. Social affections give to human beings much of 
their worth, and most of their happiness ; and no oi^a vi.vssv 
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live a human life, apart from theii exercise. Of these affec- 
tions Gmtitude Sh the edilieBt, the most common, and the 
moat important. A ready acknowledgment of kindness in 
benefits received, unJ a cheerful response to every expreaeion 
of love, require human inteUigence and affection, and most 
certainly are proper in the highest degree. Gratitude ia 
pleasant to all, to the giver, the receiver, and all beholders. 
It is not the pleasm* of remembering past, or anticipating 
future benefits; but the joy of seeing and feeling an affection, 
which is nobler and better than any desire and delight with 
which self only is concerned. Inuonsideratenesa, pride and 
seltiahneas, too often prevent the proper exercise and expres- 
siou of Gratitude ; hut the affection is so natural that it is 
commonly expected, and therefore is not much commended. 
He would he less than human, who was never grateful to 
any one; and he is moat humiM, who most quickly discerns all 
manifestations of kindness, and most fully returns all the 
love he receives. Such are most happy themselves, and do 
most to promote the happiness of others. In some cases 
Gratitude may be entirely involuntary, and requires no 
moral nature. But they who are habitually grateful, have 
often chosen to he so. It is always right to have the affec- 
tioa ; but it is not always right to act according to its 
prompting. That which is injurious is not to be done to a 
benefactor for the sake of pleasing; nor that which is uiyust 
to others. To consent to any moral wrong in order to ohlige 
another, ia the gi'eateat injury to him and to alL 

6. Compassion. 

CoHPAsaiON regards those who from their wants and 
weakness, sufi'cring and danger, require special assistance 
from others. It is a natural affection for those who are ia 
the helplessness of infancy and sickness, oi who have 
pecidiar privations and pains. Those who feel no pity tot 
great and manifest distress, and refuse the aid which is eaeily 
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given, are declared to be inhuman. Men are naturally 
dependent ; they know the need of others, and are able to 
give some succour and relief. Human intelligence and 
ability are generally requisite for Compassion ; and its 
exercise is necessary for individual and social well-being. 
When the feeling is involuntary or has no practical influ- 
ence, it has no moral worth ; but as the affection is chosen 
and operative. Compassion is a virtue. It has more of this 
character, as the objects are not necessarily seen, but are 
sought for and considered; and as the assistance given 
requires some effort and sacrifice. Compassion is attended 
with some pain, from the present ill that requires help ; but 
it gives more pleasure, from the expected benefit, and from 
the exercise of affection in the endeavour to afford relief. 
When the effort fails, it is not entirely lost ; for much com- 
fort is given by the expression of compassion, and some 
satisfaction is felt in having tried to relieve. Compassion 
is evidently according to the nature and condition of men. 
It is pleasant, profitable, proper. When little more than a 
natural instinct, it lessens the sufferings of life ; but when it 
is habitually chosen and wisely exercised, it elevates, 
strengthens, gladdens, and benefits alL It does much to 
change the character of outward events, turning sorrow into 
joy, and making transient ill the occasion of permanent 
good. There is no Compassion in removing present ill, if 
thereby a greater ill is occasioned. 

Gratitude and Compassion are affections limited to certain 
objects, the former respecting those from whom we receive 
favour and help, and the latter those to whom we render 
these. But there are always objects for both these affections, 
if human intelligence and ability are exercised in discerning 
aU expressions of kindness, and in using all occasions for 
helping those who need help. 

Mercy is compassion to the guilty, a willingness to remove 
deserved punishment, when this is not demanded Vj ^^ 
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welfare of others ; and a desire for the reformation of the 
wrongdoer that pimishment may he dispensed with. 

7. Benevolence. 

Besevolbncb is the mnst compreliensive of the affections, 
embracing all who ore intelligent and sensitive, from the 
lowest to the highest. It is the delight and desire felt for 
uthera, like the delight and deBiie which respect only our- 
selves. The feeling is natural, according to the manifold 
and manifest correspondences and uonnections, which are 
known and regarded. It respects especially, but not exeln- 
sively, human beings — those who are nearest to us, who are 
most liie in nature and condition. Thna the members of 
line family, companions at school, fellow-workmen, aailora in 
the same ship, soldiers in the same company, residents in the 
same town, natives of the same country, have similar posses- 
sions and privOeges, and are in some degree one body. They 
sliare one another's joys and sorrows, and have some care for 
the welfare of others as well as theii' own. This is the 
ordinary experience of humanity. Benevolence is repressed 
iind prevented by whatever hinders the perception of our 
common human nature, difference of colour, race, language, 
customs; and by all that occasions the apprehension of 
hostility and opposition. 

As the larger intelligenc* of Man gives the knowledge of 
many objects, so larger affection increases his capacity of 
sharing the happiness of many, of receiving and conunimi* 
eating good. What respects self only, must be comparatively 
snmll in magnitude, short and uncertain in dination. As 
we make the joys of others out own, individual happiness 
increases and continues. The capacity of loving others as 
ourselves, is the highest human endowment. He who is 
lieneyolent to all has the largest portion of happiness anti 
communicates most No change of circumstances or condi- 
tion can moke him miserable or useless. Those who are 
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nearest, who are best known, and for whose good most may 
be done, are the first objects of Benevolence, according to 
the dictates of Nature ; and Experience shows that most 
good is done to all, when affection is primarily directed 
to those who have the strongest claims on our regard. But 
Benevolence has no limits, and seeks the good of all, and 
linds joy in all known joy, especially in that to which it can 
contribute. There is a low benevolence which regards 
merely the present pleasure of others, and may be so 
exercised as to be hurtful to its object, to the benefactor, 
and to alL 

Benevolence is due to all, to the good and to the bad, and 
the latter need Compassion. Other forms of Benevolence 
respect different classes of persons. Benevolence towards 
the feeble, shown in thoughtful tenderness, is Gentleness; 
towards the violent, shown in preferring kindness to force, 
is Meekness ; towards the offending, shown in readiness to 
forgive and desire to restore, is Mercy. As the moral 
character is to every one more important than any other 
good, external or internal; so to promote moral improve- 
ment, and preserve from wrong, is the highest exercise of 
Benevolence ; and the increase of religious convictions and 
sentiments is the greatest good, when it contributes to the 
increase of all righteousness and goodness. 

8. Respectfulness. 

Respect is an affection that regards all Excellence, as 
Benevolence regards all Happiness. Only by the exercise of 
human intelligence, can we discern the objects which are 
worthy of respect, admiration, and reverence; and the delight 
which these afford is very great, and on many accounts 
most desirable. It is extensive and enduring; it requires 
only personal effort, and is increased when shared with 
others. All works of Art interest and please, not by the 
sensitive gratification they give, nor by their comm.oi!L\s.\is\JA?j^ 
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but by tlie skill and genius they show, — the mental and 
moral qualities they manifeat. Theee give the highest 
worth to all social intercourse, and maie it most good for 
men to live with their fellow-men. There is something in 
all, and much in many, to be respected, esteemed, and 
honoured. Books are of the highest value because they give 
the best thoughts of the wisest of mankind, and exhibit the 
sayings and sentiments, the doings and sufferings, of persona 
distinguished for greatness and goodness. 

The works of Nature far Emrpaaa those of Art, in ex- 
cellence, variety, and extent. They are always around 
us, open to our observation, and give endless occasions 
for admiration, wonder, and delight. Some effort of 
attention, mental culture, diligent and patient industry, 
are required of those who would use and enjoy these 
inexhaustible treasures. Personal intercourse with the wise 
and good is in uiany ways beneficial ; but the companionship 
of good books is larger, loftier, and more easily obtained by 
most, than that of living persons, and is invaluable for enjoy- 
ment and improvement. They who have been the leaders 
and benefactors of their age, call us to emulate their virtues, 
to profit by their wisdom and courage and generosity. What 
is admirable in character, in words, actions, and achievements, 
is imperishable. It delights and encourages, directs and 
strengthens now, as in former generations. Men only are 
capable of receiving all the good influences that come from 
<iistaiit lands and ages ; and they who find most to respect 
and admire, find most to use and enjoy. It is pleasant to 
respect and to be respected. It is an exercise of the higher 
faeuHiea and sensibilities, seen to be good and proper for all. 

g. Justice. 

1. Justice, as a mental quality or habit, ia a disposition 
to act equitably, or equally, to others, because of some 
common nature. Fair dealing one with another is univei- 
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sally regarded as proper, when any equality is acknowledged. 
It requires human intelligence and sensibility, and is 
required by all societies, approved by all. Children, in their 
games and contests, demand that equal advantages should be 
given to alL Associates in any undertaking, if they have 
equal strength and skill, divide the work into equal portions, 
and receive equal rewards. In every society where there is 
anything to be done or received, the rule of equality is 
accepted, unless there is some reason for allotting to one 
more than to another. It is only fair and just, that they who 
do more than others, should receive more. This is not 
simply for the sake of the individual, but for the benefit of 
the whole community, who profit by the promotion of 
industry and skill, by discoveries and inventions. It is just 
that each person should have a proper share in what is 
naturally given to all ; and it is unjust ior any one to 
take away by force or fraud the portion of another to 
increase his own. Such conduct is according to animal 
propensities, but not according to human faculties and 
affections.* 

2. Distributive Justice awards to all the members of any 
society equal shares in what has been given to all, and 
jprqportionate share in what has been procured or produced. 
Retributive Justice directs that good conduct should be 
rewarded, according to the service rendered ; and evil con- 
duct be punished, according to the injury done. But it 
does not forbid benefits which are not deserved, nor demand 
deserved suffering, unless this is required by the general 

* Nothing is fair, equitable, and just in the conduct of one to 
another, which he would not be willing should be done by another to 
him. Nothing can be right for one, which would be wrong for 
another in the same condition. Nothing is right which requires 
concealment from those most concerned, and is contrary to the 
confidence which has been sought and obtained. 
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wclfftre.* In both, what is morally proper and equitable, 
rests on some natural equality or proportion. This is 
^BneraUy definite and manifest. Men know exactly what 
jvMice demands of them, but not what graiitiide, conir 
paggion, and benevolence require ; and the demands of 
justice are known by others. He who is jutt is known 
to be HO ; and by hia exojnple maintains the virtue 
which is fundamental to society. He who is unjust is 
known to be unjust ; and his moral influence is woiae 
tlian a material injury. The peace and prosperity of society 
are impossible, if justice is not maintained. A little dis- 
honesty may rause very httle material harm to any one; but 
it causes to society an injury gteater than can be measured. 
Justice is never estimated by the gain it secures to any one ; 
nor injugtice by the loss it causes. Fairness is demanded of 
all and by all, and unfairness condemned. In some matters 
the claims of Justice are univereally acknowlet^ed, and they 
who disregard them are the outcasts of society ; but in other 
matters there is much inconsiderate injustice. Justice refers 
to words as well as to actions, to reputation as well as to 
property, to mental as well as to bodOy feelings. They who , 
are truly just render to all their dues, in things little and 
great, in what is required by law and custom, and in what is 
not HO enforced. 



3. No human society can exist without some Eights, and 
tlieir recognition must precede their observance. Custom 
confirms natural rights, but does not create them. All 
persons see and feel that they have some rights, which are to 

* " PanisIimeDt is not eimpl; becsose nrong has been done. He 
who witli reaa^n undertakea to punisli, takes vengeuice, not on accouut 
of the wrong deed that la pest, — for that which wbs done cannot he 
undone,— but for tho sake of the futuri!, that this man may not again 
act wrongly himself, nor another seeing this one punished," — Pl4to, 
-Pral. 39. 
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be respected by others; iuid that the violation, of these rights 
ia a greater wrong to individuals and to tha community, than 
any loss or hurt in which there is no iiyustica Men bb6 
and feel what is just and unjust ; they know that justice is 
for the good of all ; therefore the choice of that which is 
just, rather than what is unjust, must always be morally 
right, iCquality may be ohjective or subjective. In distribu- 
tion, the measures niay be equal themaelves, or in rdation to 
the reuipieuts. So in retribution, the rewards and punish- 
ments may be equal in themselves, or relatively. 

4. The special obtigiition of Justice, arises from various 
causes. The definileiteas of what is just and unjust in 
action, makes the apprehension of moral right and wrong 
peculiarly clear and strong to every agent. The mani- 
/enttwss to others of the moi'al character of just and unjust 
actions, causes a peculiar sense of right or wrong in those 
who are benefited or injured; and a general sympathy, 
which strengthens all that is declared by the conscience of 
an individual ; and adds to this the approval or disap- 
proval of others. The moral character being evident to all, 
has its moral influence on all. Just actions, because known by 
others, promote justice, and unjust actions promote injustice. 
Tlie material consequences may be uncertain and small, the 
moral are sure and immeasurably great. It is chiefly on this 
ground, that Justice is held to have the highest place among 
the Virtues, though the merely just man is not much com- 
mended. Nothing unjust ia to be done from Gratitude or 
Compassion or Benevolence. Apparent injustice may be 
right, hut very rarely ; and real injustice never is. 

tio. Veracity. 
Veracity is primarily one form of Justice, having respect 
to the use of signs in human intercourse. Like other social 
virtues, it may become independent of any regard to the 
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rights of others, aad be maintained as inhereDtly proper ; 
but the leagon cmd measure of its obligation, are in the 
relation of human beings to one another. Truth in apeech and 
action is due from man to man, and especially where there 
is any truBL Fancies may be more pleasant than facts, but 
no one likea to be deceived, Deueptioii is felt by all to lje 
painful and degrading ; it is an injury to the individual and 
to others, not only by the loaa and hurt it causes, but still 
more by lessening the mutual confidence which is the bond 
of society, without which all human intercourse becomes un- 
pleasant and unprofitable. The reality, excellence, and 
usefulneea of Truth, are discerned by human intelligence ; 
and according to its exercise, is the estimate of the worth 
and importance of Truthfulness, in things great and small, 
for ourselves and for others. Falsehood is expected in a. foe, 
but not in others; and the measure of its injiutiee, is the 
confidence that is violated, more than the mischief that is 
caused. There can be no injustiee in deception, where no 
rights are violated, aa with animals, mad men and criminals. 
But all persons sane and innocent have natural rights, which 
are violated by deception, as well as by dishonesty and 
violence. Truthfulnesa is pleasant and profitable, to the 
individual and society ; and it is proper, being according to 
the higher faculties of men, and their social relations. It is 
also esteemed because its absence shows weakness, cowardice, 
and selfishness. In every family and village, in every city 
and state, those who are most trutlifnl are most trusted and 
honoured. They are respected for their character, apart 
from any consideration of consequent advantages. They 
whose words are always sure, — whose promises are never 
broken, whose contracts are invariably fulfilled, whose 
practice ever agrees with their professions, ^are esteemed 
for their Truthfulness, when not distinguished by other 
virtnes; hut generally this one virtue is associated with a 
sir p il a r regard to other virtues that are equally Hani;. 
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They who would give to others only what is True, must 
seek this in all their judgments. If not Truthful for them- 
selves, they cannot be so for others.* 

* The four Cardinal Virtues, — first distinguished by Plato, adopted 
by Augustine, and generally maintained — are Prudence, Temperance, 
Fortitude, Justice. Benevolence is thus included in Justice, good-will 
being due from one to another. This division is too general to be of 
much use, and it is not according to any one principle. The first refers 
to Intelligence, the second to Pleasure, the third to Pain, the fourth 
to Society. Wisdom is not a single Virtue, but the source of all, or 
any one, referred to the exercise of intelligence. It is knowledge 
ruling ; and therefore it includes all that concerns conduct, and only 
this. A wise man may be ignorant of many things, but he knows 
what is to be done, how, and why ; and he tries to do it. 



CHAPTER in. 



SPECIAL VICES. 



VICES are contrary to Virtues, and though they do nut 
deserve the same attention, Uiey require eome eon- 
eideration. All objects are most fully known when what is 
opposite to them is also known ; and we have both to seek 
for what ia good, and to guard against what is evii Vicea 
as well as Virtues presuppose the higher facnltiea of human , 
beings, for the conduct that is deemed vicious in Man, is not ' 
BO regarded in animals. It is according to their nature, but 
it ia not according to his. He knows better, and could do 
better; and therefore Vice has a badness and wrong, of 
which men are capable, but brutes incapable. Vicea are i 
pleasant for a while, hut they soon cause more and greater j 
pain; and they have some advantages, but aftenvards more 
and greater diaadvantages. If it were not for present gratifi- | 
cation, or expected gain, none would be vicious. Vice is 
the choice of what is known to be the worse, instead of the 
choice of what ia known to be better. Where there is Lelp- 
lesa ignorance and incapacity, there ia merely a natural ill ; 
but this when voluntary becomes a moral eviL 



1. Imprudence is the neglect of Prudence, and must 
cause the loss of all the benefits, which consideration and 
forethought could have secured. In addition to this, are the 
dissatisfaction and disgrace, which are sure to come, when 
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neglected faculties and opportunities are remembered, and 
the future has become present. ^ 

2. Indolbncb is the contrary to Industry, and must cause 
the loss of all the benefits, which would have been obtained 
by steady and well-directed efforts. Besides this, there are 
the lessened disposition and capacity for useful exertion; and 
the painful conviction that manifold privations and pains 
have been produced, by a preference of transient ease and 
self-indulgence, to the pursuit and possession of the better 
objects, which might have been sought for and gained. 

3. Intbmpbrancb is the opposite to Temperance, and 
takes away the health and strength, the peace and purity, 
which attend the control of all appetites and passions. All 
kinds of licentiousness enfeeble, degrade, and defile. The 
pursuit of pleasure as the chief good, of mental excitement 
as a means of gratification, are as hurtful as the grosser 
forms of intemperance. 

As human intelligence and affection are incomparably 
superior to animal instincts and propensities, there must be 
loss and injury to body and soul, in oneself and others, when 
the latter are allowed to govern hiunan conduct, in opposition 
to the former. This choice is manifestly unmanly, for it is 
brutish. The violation of Chastity is an injury to the soul ; 
it involves deception and falsehood, and is the greatest 
injustice and cruelty not to one only, but to many. 

4. Cowardice, or the want of Courage, takes away all the 
advantages of self-possession and self-direction. It increases 
opposition and danger, unfits for self-defence, and for the 
help of others. Unwillingness to encounter personal danger 
for the benefit of others, is often a selfish prudence ; but 
cowardice is imprudence, and is the consequence of the 
habitual neglect of self-control. It is a fault which ex.citfte.tk<5k 
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contempt of all, men and women and children. Valour lias 
been legarded as a virtue by the moat degraded; not because 
it is useful to others when hurtful to oneself, but because 
it is Been and felt to be proper to all, who have the intelli- 
gence and ability which are common to men. 

The Vices which are primarily and principally hurtful to 
oneself, naturally excite Contempt ; those which directly 
affect the welfare and rights of others, as naturally arouse 
Indignation. 

5. IhgkatiTude ie not natural, utter insensibility to mani- 
fest kindness is never found in childreii, and seldom in men 
or women. There may be unwillingness to make tJie proper 
or expected return, to do all that is desired ; hut som.e 
acknowledgment is willingly made. By habitual sensuality 
and selfishness, men make themselves indifferent to the 
greatest kindness ; and the hearts of fathers and mothers 
may be broken by the ingratitude of their children. But 
this is so unnatural, as to rouse the indignation of strangers. 
Law cannot produce gratitude, but it sometimes enforces the 
expression — the return due to kinilness ; and society stamps 
with ignominy notorious indifference to benefaetora. The 
pain caused by ingratitude is the greatest that human heart* 
experience; and no regrets are more bitter than those which 
it inflicts, when there is any restoration of natural affectioa 

6, Inhuwanitt is the absence of Compassion, when tite 
sufferings of others are obvious, and some relief may be 
easily given. They who will give no aid to others seen to 
be perishing from want or sickness, from fire or water, are 
deemed inhuman. They too are inhuman who, for the 
excitement of suspense and strife, can enjoy the spectacle of 
painM etru^les and terrible Btifierings. It is natural to 
desire the decrease of the pains of others, and not their 
iacr&e^; tlieir speedy termination, and not their contiuu- 
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ance ; and the reverse is not natural The indignation of 
society is the natural punishment of great and manifest 
inhumanity; and to those who show no pity, no pity is 
shown. 

Indifference to the sufferings of others, is often the effect 
of inconsideration. Animals and men are not thought of as 
sensitive beings, capable of suffering ; but merely as the 
occasions of amusement, enjoyment, gain or advantage. 
Anger and resentment often lead to an utter regardlessness 
of the pains of others. So the pleasure connected with the 
exercise of power, or with any supposed good, may be alone 
regarded ; and there may be in consequence entire indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others. Suffering sometimes causes 
selfishness, and in sickness of body or mind, persons often 
seek only their own relief, unmindful of all the pain and 
trouble they cause to others. 

Often thoughtlessly that is said and done before others, 
which tends to moral deterioration. No greater injury is 
possible, than that which lowers the moral character; and 
it is a poor excuse, that such injury was not intended 
or thought of. It ought to have been considered and 
avoided. 

Grief is caused by any loss or suffering ; Anger by volun- 
tary actions, causing opposition and hurt; Resentment by 
adverse intentions, continued hostility; Indignation by 
moral wrong. These are right on some occasions, in some 
measure, with some expression ; but all are wrong when 
excessive, misdirected, the causes of needless pain and 
injury. 

7. Malbvolence is still worse, being a desire for the ill 
of others, a delight in their pain. As Benevolence is 
natural, so the contrary is unnatural. It is not common, 
but it is produced by many associations of one's own pleasure 
with the ill of another ; and the hal>itual disregard of evet^ 
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thing but self-gratifii^ation. It is iuonstroiia to all but tlie 
most Belfish. 



8. Di8RK8PECTFtrLNEB8 is the indiapositiou to recognise in 
others, what should be respected. It appears in two forms 
which are the same in nature, the one referring to superiorB, 
the other to inferiors. Insolence, the want of respect for 
superiors, ia always judged to be wrong, and the habit is a 
Vice censured by all. To show no respect to age and 
wisdom, to more than common ahility and goodness, to those 
who by station and authority are representatives of law and 
order, — the leaders, rulers, judges of a people, — is manifest 
folly and wrong. The want of respect for inferiors is more 
generally called Arrogance and Pride. Pride, as a social 
otfence, is not merely thinking too highly of oneself, and 
claiming more than is deserved ; but it is the withholding 
from others the respect which is due to them. The proud 
are always more or less indifferent to the claims of others, 
and thus cause pain and injury to many. All these Vices, 
lite the contrary Virtues, belong to mental dispositions, 
which cannot be repressed by law. The two other vices 
have a definite expression, and refer chiefly to conduct. 
They often admit of forcible restraint, being ill^al as well 
as immoraL 

9. Ikjustick is a violation of the Rights of others, respect- 
ing personal safety and Hberty, the security of property and 
reputation. Some such rights are universaUy acknowledged, 
they are prescribed by law, sustained by penalties. The 
wrong done by any act of injiistiue is fully known and felt 
hy the suft'erer, and the judgments and sentiments of many 
support and confirm those of the injured person. Injustice 
breaks through the restraints of law, and does a public as 
well as a personal injury, for the sake of some supposed 

private advantage. Injustice tends to the subversion of 
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society, to the destruction by fraud or violence of all the 
benefits of human association. The injury done to many, 
by acts of dishonesty and injustice, cannot be excused by the 
benefit which may be gained by the wrong doer, or given by 
him to a few. Rights of every kind may be forfeited by 
crime; but when not thus lost, they are to be always 
respected; for the safety and welfare of the whole com- 
munity, the good of all. Therefore criminals are the 
objects of a just and universal indignation, which re- 
quires punishment, though it does not prevent pity. The 
violation of law — rebellion against those in authority — has 
the nature of Injustice. There is dishonour to the supreme 
authority, and injury, it may be very great, to all whose 
welfare depends on the maintenance of Law and Justice and 
Order. The obligations to obedience are not limited to 
what individuals would deem best ; for there would be no 
government, if each might do what was right in his own eyes. 
But public obligations rest on the general welfare, for which 
all Rulers are appointed. If they perform no useful service 
to the community, they have no rightful claim to submission. 
And if they enjoin the practice or promotion of wickedness, 
no obedience can be for the general good. " We ought to 
obey God rather than men." 

10. Untruthfulnbss is Injustice. Human rights are 
violated by false statements, as well as by broken contracts 
and promises. More real hurt and injury may be done by 
words, than by acts of violence ; and untrue sayings, when 
outwardly harmless, are often most mischievous and 
pernicious. Falsehood is sometimes practised, not with any 
purpose to injure any one, but simply for self-exaltation ; 
from a desire to be thought of more highly than is true, to 
be esteemed richer, wiser, better. Excessive regard to 
appearances, and to the opinions of others, belong to vain 
persons, and the name testifies to their xi^wai ^xsiL^Xkafe^^^ 
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hoUowness, and superficiality. Vanity is a foolish delight 
in admiration, whether deserved or not; and is often 
associated with meanness and falsehood. Pride and vanity 
are different vices, the former showing too little regard 
to the feelings of others, and the other too much regard to 
their opinions. Untruthfulness is condemned as unjust ; 
and it is the more despised and censured, because of its 
common connection with weakness, carelessness, and 
cowardice. 



CHAPTER rV. 

SEVERAL important truths appear in the preceding 
survey of virtues and vices. 

1. It is quite clear and certain, that there is some Moral 
Character in all men, which they discern in themselves and 
in others. This character appears in habitual actions, and 
though not unchangeable, it continues the same under 
great outward changes. 

Personal welfare, and social influence, depend chiefly on 
character. What a man is and does, is more important to 
himself and others, than any position or possessions. This 
is the common experience and acknowledgment of man- 
kind. All virtues and all vices are voluntary habits ; and 
the former are more beneficial to the individual and society 
than any other causes, and the latter are more injurious. 
Both are pleasant, but the pleasures of the former remain, 
while those of the latter soon pass away. These are facts 
which are unquestionable, and universally acknowledged. 
Virtuous actions may be painful and unprofitable, and 
vicious actions pleasant and profitable ; but it is never so 
with the cUspositiona and habits, A virtuous character is 
always the best for each and for all ; and a vicious character 
is the worst. 

2. But the pleasures and advantages of good dispositions 
and habits, and the pains and disadvantages oi. WiQ^fc n^\>^^ 
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are had, are not the only things to be regarded. These are 
evident in common experience, without any consideration of 
the capacities of human beings; and they are the first 
lessons which are learnt. But when there is any reflection 
on human nature, more is directly known. Some actions are 
seen to be good for all, and to agree with the intelligence, affec- 
tion, and ability, which distinguish all human beings from 
the brutes ; while others are seen to be had for all, and to be 
contrary to these higher endowments. The ckoogiTig the 
former is morally right — Virtue ; and the choosing the latter 
is morcdly wrong— Vice. When actiona are chosen, without 
any knowledge of what is proper or improper for human 
beings, they have no moral quality. But after early childhood, 
there can be no habitual actions, without some knowledge of 
what is properly human, or the contrary. Eight eonduet 
is not habitually chosen, without a conscious preference 
of what ia moraUy right ; nor wrong conduct, without a 
conscious preference of what is morally wrong. No one 
is censured by himself or others for any wrong conduct, 
but on the ground that he knew better, and might have 
chosen it. 

3. Lower principles are too often allowed to determine 
human conduct ; but this ia no proof that higher prijiciples 
do not exist in men's minds, and are not universally ackno-w- 
ledged. Little children, and the lowest of mankind, show 
that there is something nobler and better in human nature, 
than the appetites and propensities which are common to the 
brutes ; or the mental desires that respect self only. What 
is virtuous ia preferred by all, when it is equally easy, 
pleasant, and advantageous; and by moat, when it is not 
difficult, painful, and attended with some apparent loss, 
Tlie affectation of any virtue is despised, but not the reality. 
Prudence, Industry, Temperance, and Courage, are seen to 
be good for men — good in themselves, and in their con- 
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sequences ; and so are Gratitude, Compassion, Benevolence, 
Respectfulness, Justice, and Truthfulness. They belong 
to the higher nature of Man, and are beneficial to all. 
Character is known only by habitual actions, as a tree is 
known by its fruit; and character has a greater worth 
and importance than any single actions, as a vine is more 
precious than any cluster of grapes, an oak superior to its 
branches. 

4. The knowledge of some virtues and vices is enough 
to show, with absolute certainty, that Moral right and 
wrong are not hiunan fancies, but the most important 
realities. 

Some knowledge of distance and magnitude is requisite,^ 
before we can ask and answer the questions, Is it near or far 
off? large or small? And so some genercd knowledge of 
moral right and wrong, commonly precedes what is particular. 
We ask respecting conduct. Is it right, or is it wrong ? be- 
cause we know that it may be one or the other; and 
that other inquiries respecting actions are of less moment 
than this. 

It must be reasonable, and right, to seek after and choose 
the best that can be known ; to use all our faculties, especially 
the highest ; to prefer the greater to the less, the higher to 
the lower, the noble to the base ; to choose that which is 
known certainly and intuitively to be right and good ; which 
gives inward strength and health and joy, is approved 
by the wisest and best, and is more sure of permanent 
advantages than any other. It may surely be said of such 
choice that it is fitting and proper and good ; and that the 
contrary choice must be unbecoming, unreasonable, and 
wrong; contrary to Nature, because contrary to what is 
highest and best 
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5. It is quite true that none would evei prefer vice to 
virtue, what ia momlly wrong to what ia moratly right, if 
they knew and considered what these really are. But 
ignoranue and inton aide ration are more or less voluntary. 
All wrong is not the result of ignorance ; foe if there- were 
no knowledge of good and evil, there could be no moral 
wrong in any conduct. 

If the best poaaible for mankind were right acliong, apart 
from motives and dispositions, — as the best thing for a watch 
is correct movement, — the whole system of the world would 
doubtless be diJferent from what it is. Virtue would be less 
difficult, and vice less seductive ; right would be fully and 
inunediately rewarded, and wrong punished ; no voluntary 
attention to motives would be required, but their consideni- 
tion would be compelled. All would act rightly, if this 
were as easy as to raise the arm ; none would do wrong, if it 
brought pain as quickly as when the hand is put into the fiie. 
But in such a state there would only be mechanical or animal 
correctness, instead of moral and human rectitude. Some 
diHiculty and danger are apparently necessary for the highest 
good ; and the prize is worth the cost. 

6. What is Morally good is not so because it ia com- 
manded, but it is commanded because it ia good. And what 
is Morally bad is not so because it is forbidden, but it is 
forbidden because it is bad. The goodness and badness of 
things, and the right and wrong of actions, may be shown in 
objects, or stated in words. Instruction is both reeU and 
verbal; and the first is necessary for the second, by which it 
is enlarged and corrected. The rewards of good conduct, 
and the punishments of bad conduct, are not arbitrary ; they 
come from the nature of outward objects, and the nature of 
human souls. Morality cannot be taught by any language, 
and general precepts and prohibitions can be of use, only as 
tbey are explained and enforced, by the presentation of the 
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real objects in which moral good and evil, right and wrong, 
are to be seen and felt.* 

* A few passages in the Bible may seem to declare that God is the 
author of evil, as well as of good ; but it is not so. It is nowhere 
taugh| that He produces the sin He prohibits, or hardens the hearts 
of men lest they should repent. It is impossible He should command 
that something should not be done, and then Himself absolutely cause 
it to be done. The eml which he is said to create, is natural illf not 
moral evil. He makes light and darkness, prosperity and adversity ; 
and overrules all events and actions. But there is that which is 
contrary to His will, as well as that which is according to it ; all being 
ultimately subservient to the good He has chosen. The Hebrew points^ 
which represent God as causing the evil forbidden, have little 
authority ; they are not followed in the Septuagint or the New Testa- 
ment. (Isaiah vi. 10, Matt. xiii. 15. ) Men are represented as hardening 
their own hearts, before God hardens them. There is first a voluntary 
disregard of truth and opposition to right, this is sin; and then there 
is involuntary blindness and insensibility, this is punishment. In the 
quotation by S. John, the people collectively are the subject at the 
beginning of the sentence, "They have blinded their eyes," and God 
is the subject at the close, **I will heal them." (John xii. 40.) Evil 
is permitted^ because it is to be overruled for Good ; but for this end 
it must be resisted and overcome ; as contrary to the will of God, in 
its existence, as well as in its continuance. **Woe unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil." (Isaiah v. 20.) 



DIVISION III. 

CONSCIENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 



( AND OHIO IN, 



CONSCIENCE is the capacity of knowing what is 
mi/rally right and wrong. As in the knowledge of 
material ohjecta, feeling and perceiving are combined, so il 
is with moral objeete. Moml aentimente and peri^ptions are 
always associated, thoi^h in different proportions ; some- 
timea what is seen being the chief thing, and sometimes 
what ia felt. In present use, Conscience is distingniahed 
from ConHciouaneaa, though formerly in English, aa in moat 
languages, the same name has been employed for both. 
(Conscientia, SvvtiSjjo-is.) ConaciousneBB is the direct know- 
ledge of every kind which respects oneself alone. Conscience 
respecta only that which is moral; but it includes that 
which is indirectly known, and therefore reepecta others as 
well as oneself. As there is no Consciousness of vision, 
without the presentation to the eye of something visible ; so 
there can be no consciousness of Conscience, without the 
presentation to the mind of some Moral object. Conscience 
is a Mental Faculty having its special objects, and may or 
not be exerciBcd. Consciousness is not a faculty, hut 
necessarily belongs to the exercise of all. 

2. The first Moral apprehensions must respect ourselves. 
There could be no knowledge of the pain and pleasure of 
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others, without a previous espcrieiicc of these feelings ; and 
BO there could be no knowledge of the right and wrong of 
others, without a prior consciousness of right and wrong in 
ourselves. But though the primary knowledge of moral 
right and wrong must eome from within, many judgments 
respecting right and wrong refer primarily to the conduct of 
others. More attention is naturally given to outward, than 
to inward objects. The conduct of others towania ua is 
more considered, than our conduct towards them ; and what 
we expect from tliem is more thought of, than what they 
expect from us. Men commonly recognise what is wrong 
in others, more readily than what is wrong in themselves ; 
and will sincerely condemn in others, what they have done 
without any self-condemnation. Conscience begins witli 
some judgment of ourselves, but it is enlarged and improved 
by our own judgment on others, as well as by their judgment 
on ua. Because of the similar nature of all human beings, 
the same moral judgments are extended to all, with only 
differences which belong to differences in capacity and 
itioiL 

What is morally right for one is so for another; and 
therefore we can often see moat surely what is right for our- 
selves, by supposing the disposition and conduct to be that 
of another. What is right for one ia right for all; and 
therefore every judgment respecting ourselves, may bo 
tested by making the statement univereal. But these 
changes only serve to remove the influencea of prejudice, 
passion, and partiality, which often obscure and pervert 
'what we think of ourselves. The iirst knowledge of right 
4nd wrong must come from within ; and the references 
only help to the full and correct discernment of 
jwhat is in ourselves, 

3, Feelings belong to Conscience, and these correspond to 
e peculiar objects it regards, — the Moral right and wrong 
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which are in ouraelvBs and others. Approbation and Diaap- 
ptobation are not simply intellectual states, there is some 
special sensibility. The sentiments which are felt on the 
consideration of viriae and vice, differ from any feelings with 
which we regard what ia merely pleasant or painful, advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous. The approwd felt for a flower, 
a tool, a house, is not the approbation felt for the good 
conduct of a human being. With the sentiments that are 
exclusively moral, other feelings are associated in various 
degrees. There is a natural tendency to express in speech 
and action, the approlmtion felt for any conduct that ia 
unusually good, and the disapprobation felt for that which is 
unusuaUy bad. Every one wishes that great courage and 
generosity should be lionoured and rewarded; and that 
treachery and cruelty should be punished. Some desires 
to join in the reward of what is morally right, and in the 
punishment of what is morally wrong, are commonly felt. 
"Without any thought of private or public profit, these 
desires are excited. They are natural instincts, not to he 
taken as the proper rules of action ; but prompting to that, 
which experience and reason show to be generally beneficial 
toalL 

The sentiments with which we regard the good and bad 
conduct of others, are equally natural and proper for our own 
conduct. Where there is the consciousnesa of right, there 
is a degree of complacency and satisfaction, which is botii 
pleasant and salutary ; and where there is consciousness of 
wrong, there is a degree of dissatisfaction and remorse, whioh 
is painful, but may be beneficial. No pains of body, ta 
distresses of mind, are so dreadful as the anguish of remorw 
aometimes is. The self-censure of a guilty consciraice ia 
intensified by sympathy and fear ; and often drives to con- 
fession, to voluntary suffering, to a surrender to puUie 
justice ; as the only compensation which can be made for 
past wrong, the oaly evidence ol a true repentance. 
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4. Conscience is a form of Intelligence, as weU as sensi- 
bility, and this part of its nature is also to be considered. 
Moral right and wrong are seen only in voluntary dispositions 
and actions. These are chosen, being directly or indirectly 
subject to the will, the conscious self. The moral quality of 
actions is seen, only when there is some consideration of the 
capacity of the agent, and some comparison of choice with 
capacity. In these agreement and disagreement are some- 
times perceived intuitively. When there is agreement, moral 
rigM is seen; and when there is opposition, moral wrong is seen. 
The right and the wrong are peculiar, diflferent from all other 
right and wrong, because they belong to the Will, and to the 
relation of conduct to capacity. A larger measure of 
intelligence is requisite for comparing capacity with choice, 
than is necessary for most other perceptions and comparisons; 
but this is alL Much moral right and wrong are seen only 
with voluntary reflection, but some are perceived without 
this. Men cannot act without some knowledge of what they 
do, and often they have unwillingly the consciousness that 
what they do is contrary to what they could do, and ought 
to do. It is seen to be contrary to their welfare, and to their 
higher and better nature. They could not know anything 
of this higher and better nature, if they had not some 
knowledge of the consequences of actions to themselves and 
others. But these consequences belong to the future, and 
are generally more or less uncertain. Conscience regards 
the capabilities of the individual, and the expected con- 
sequences of actions. The moral right is the agreement of 
choice with capacity, and the moral wrong is the contrary ; 
and they are the same, whatever the consequences may be. 
This is a present certainty. It is as sure as any other 
intuition ; and it cannot be changed by any future event. 

5. For the perception of Moral qualities, the objects to 
which they belong must be presented to an adequate intelli- 
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gence. The right and vrong are not made by the mind 
iwrceivea them, hut pre-exist in the objects ; and must be the 
fioine for all. A circle and a square are such, to all who know 
■what they are. ThingH really eqnal or nnequal are perceived 
to be so, becaase they are so ; and they cannot be known to 
be not BO. If nothing were ever seen to be morally sight or 
wrong, and all apparent perceptions were delusions, there 
could be no Moral Science. But if there is a real difference 
between what is voluntary and what is involimtary, and men 
are superior to brutes, then the agreement of their conduct 
with their higher nature and real welfare, or the contrary, 
cannot but be in some things real and manifest ; and what 
is intuitive in Morals gives the foundation for Moral Science, 
as what ia intuitive in Nature is fundamental to all Natural 
Science. 



6, That Conscience ia a present reality is shown by the 
experience of all men, the good and the bad. If its percep- 
tions and sentiments are peculiar, they must belong to the 
very nature of Man. If different from all other perceptions 
and feelings, they cannot be derived from them. Merely 
iwMral perceptions and feelings come first, without any 
reflection ; and moral perceptions and feelings come after, 
with reflection. The earher precede the later, but they do 
not produce them. Sensations precede thoughts, and 
thoughts precede behefs, and beHefa precede desires, and 
common feelings precede the affections which are felt for 
human beings. Each subsequent condition shows something 
more of the mind, the Self, than could possibly be known 
or conjectured from the preceding. It ia the same with Con- 
science, the last known and the highest of human capacities, 
which pre-aupposes and includes all the others, being for 
their direction and control. 

7. It has been said that Association, Sympathy, and 
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Authority, are sufficient to account for all moral experiences; 
and show that Conscience is no part of our original constitu- 
tion, Thia opinion comes from disregarding the peculiar 
nature of moral objects and feelings ; and from attrihuting to 
association, sympathy, and authority, a power which no 
experience has ever shown. They who suppose that thought 
and helief are only material forms, and that desire and 
affection are only molecular movements, will suppose 
that Morality also is a property of Matter ; but those who 
admit any spiritual nature in Man, find it most manifest in 
that which pertains to the Conscience. They who suppose 
that nothing is directly known hut the conscious states of a 
single self, will of course suppose that all knowledge of 
right and wrong is entirely subjective, and without any 
objective certainty ; but those who admit that some objective 
realities are surely known, find the same evidence for the 
reality of moral and naturjl objects. The body ia as real as 
the clothes, though their nature is not the same ; and the 
soul is as real as the body. Acts of thinking and choosing are 
known in the same way as sensations and motions of the body, 
by consciousness; and the Faculties of thinking and choosing 
are known with the same certainty as any natural powers. 
Character is as real as any substance ; and the agreement 
and disagreement of abilities and actions, are as real as the 
equality and inequality of things that may be measured and 
weighed. If any external objects are known to exist, it is 
because of the properties they really have, and the capacity 
we have of knowing them. No change in our feelings 
could make the whide to be not greater than a part ; or the 
right to be not better than the wrong. 

8. Association, Sympathy, and Authority have a great 
influence on the minds of men, generally beneficial, some- 
times injurious ; but always confined within evident limits. 
Association and Authority transfer beliefs from one object to 
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anotlier, and Sympathy isteneifies feelings of eveiy kind ; 
hot they originate nothing. Through association a distant 
which is not real may be believed, hut only when some 
distance hns been abeady perceived. Association uumot give 
eolonr to the blind, or sound to the deal Authority may 
direct the exercise of faculties, hut it can produce none, 
one sees or heara, because commanded to see or bear. 
Facvdties are strengthened and improved by exercise, but 

■er self-formed. Men improve in work and walking 
by practice, but they never gain hands by work, or feet by 
walking. Thoy do not acquire eyes by trying to see, or ears 
by trying to hear. The sympathy of the blind with the 
blind has never caused any to see ; nor baa the sympathy of 
the deaf with the deaf ever caused any to hear. Persona 
may be liked through their connection with things that are 
liked; but they are not therefore toed. They may be 
valued as use/id through associations of advantage ; but they 
e not therefore respected. JHo associations of pleasure and 
pain, of profit and loss, can give any knowledge of the r^ht ■ 
and wrong which Conscience discerns. No authority can 

,bie any one to approve or disapprove; except as it is 
evidence that there ia the moral good or evil, of which some- 
thing is already known. When some things are felt to be 
pleasant and painful, other things will be helieved to be bo ; 

I so when some are directly known to be good and evil, 
others will be believed to be the same. Moral sentiments 
and perceptions are transferred by Association, and increased 
by Sympathy. Men approve and condemn more strongly, 
when others feel with them ; but it is because a measure of 
feeling already exists that it is increased by sympathy. All 
good dispositions and affections are conflnned and strength- 
ened by sympathy with the good ; and the bad are fixed and 
increased by sympathy with the bad. We believe as others, 
and then more firmly because they believe ; and so we feet 
Oi others, and then more strongly because they feeL 
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9. But if these supposed causes of Moral perceptions and 
sentiments had all the power attributed to them, experience 
shows that they are not the real causes. There may be 
always some associations, authority, and sympathy, when 
there are moral perceptions and sentiments ; but there may 
be all the former without the latter; and the measure of the 
one is never that of the other. Considerations of pleasure 
and profit, may be some occasion and excuse for wrong 
conduct, but they cannot make it morally right. Our con- 
victions of duty are not strengthened by anticipating what 
will be gained by it ; but by remembering what is due to 
ourselves and others. Honest men and women are insulted 
by the supposition, that their conduct is regulated chiefly by 
a calculation of consequences, what they are to gain or lose. 
Children when capable of knowing character^ make this 
their rule of judgment. They know what is noble, 
just, kind, — what is mean, unfair, selfish, — before they 
know the remote results of actions; and they know the 
differences of character as well as men do, though they 
know much less of consequences. Therefore the judgments 
of children, in respect to moral principles, are often true, 
however small their experience may be. The supposition 
that what cannot be accomplished in men's minds by their 
individual experience, may be inherited from many previous 
generations, is an admission of the insufficiency of the 
causes once maintained; and can pretend to no support from 
any real experience in the history of mankind. Some 
knowledge of moral right and wrong is universal, though 
it may be very imperfect, often erroneous. It appears in all 
ages of the world, in all countries, in all classes and condi- 
tions. One organ of the body never produces another, 
and one faculty of mind never produces another; though 
one may be first known, and give occasion to the exercise 
of the other. "We see objects before we put them in our 
mouths, but seeing does not give the sense of taste. "We 
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know actions to be pleasant or painful, before we consider 
the motives for choosing them, and know them to be 
morally right or wrong; but the later perceptions and feel- 
ings are different from the earlier, and not less real They 
show another and higher capacity, and are manifestations of 
Conscience ; the Moral faculty being known, whenever any 
Moral perceptions and sentiments are known. It is one 
thing to say, that an action is pleasant, or profitable; that it 
is hmefieial to some or many or aU : and a different thing to 
say, that it is rigM, oUigutary, approved by the Consciences 
of oil men. The last fact is additional to all the others. 

10. CoNSCiBNCE has its Laws, similar to those of the 
Senses, Memory, Desires, Affections; and all other mental 
capacities and natural objects. These are Natnral I.aws, 
real, or verbal, generalizations. They show what m, not 
what must be, or ought to be. 

Besides these there are Laws, which may be ilistinguished 
as ^Ethical, similar to the necessary truths of Mathematics, 
Metaphysics, and Logic These refer to abstractions ; and so 
Ethical Laws refer to abstractions, formed from the olg'eda 
of Moral perception. 

Moral Laws, as the expression is commonly used, are 
different from the Tiatural and necessary; and like the Laws 
of any country or society. They state what is required, 
what ought to be, not what j's; they are expressions of duly, 
not of fact. These three kinds of Law are often confounded, 
but should always be distinguished. The first refer to facta, 
the second to necesBity, the third to duty. 



CHAPTER II. 

ATTRIBUTES OF CONSCIENCE. 

1. /CONSCIENCE is said to be Indicative, because it 
v>' shows some moral right and wrong. It often gives 
an intuitive knowledge of the moral quality of what we 
have chosen, or are about to choose. Conscience does not 
discern the natural qualities and relations of actions, whether 
or not they are pleasant and profitable — good for ourselves 
or others. But this being known or believed. Conscience sees 
and shows that the choice of such actions is morally right or 
wrong — that they ought to be chosen or rejected. The judg- 
ment on what is natural, may respect the future, may depend 
much on what others think and say, may be only probable, 
and may prove to be erroneous. But the primary judgment 
on what is moral respects what is present to the mind — the 
choice of actions remembered or anticipated. We perceive 
intuitively that such choice is morally right or wrong; no 
help of others is needed to know that which we directly 
perceive in ourselves. When the intuitions of Conscience 
are clear and complete, there can be no uncertainty or 
change ; but when they are obscure and incomplete, there is 
uncertainty, and further consideration may lead to another 
judgment respecting ourselves. No new information respect- 
ing natural things can at all affect primary moral judgments ; 
but they are altered, when reflection shows the influence of 
motives to be different from what was at first supposed. 
Moral judgments diXQinfei'ential as well as intuitional. Many 
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things ore morally right, because they are naturally useful ; 
hut the morality is not an inference from the expediency 
alone. Moral inferences are from moral inluitiona, when 
the actions are judged to be right, because they are like 
others seen to be right They are like in that which belongs 
to the moral character; though from inward and outward 
conditions, the right and wrong are more readily perceived in 
Rome cases than in othera. Conscience tells us to be prudent, 
compassionate, and just ; but does not show what actions 
will be most beneficial to ourselves and others ; this must be 
learnt from experience and common-sense. Morality has its 
axioms as Mathematics, gained and generalised in a similar 
way. There ate abstract moral propositions, absolutely 
certain, universal, immutable as the Mathematical-; but the 
application of both gives only approximations to certainty. 
This is all that human faculties can reach, and all that 
human welfare requires, 

2. Conscience is Attractive, because it draws to what 
is best, showing the joy, beauty, and nobleness of Virtue, 
of all moral goodness. It first speaks in gentle whispeta, 
and invites to what is lovely and good; and not till 
the " still small voice " is disregarded, is any thunder 
heard. It points to " ways of pleasantness and peace," 
and calls to the pursuit of imperishable excellence and 
honour. It encourages to all that is noble, directing 
to what is difficult but not impossible, arduous but not 
inaccessible. It allures by the promise of successful labour, 
and victorious strife. It invigorates for strenuous and per- 
severing exertion in every good cause, increasing the charm 
of every pure emotion, and the preciousnesa and power of 
every right desire and affection. It gives dignity and glory 
to the smallest actions, and to the lowest service. There is 
notliing in human experience more beautiful than Virtue, 
nothing nobler than Duty, nothing more satisfactory 
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and enduring than the testimony of a good Conscience. 
This has the consenting approbation of the good ; and of 
that Judgment which is always true, all-seeing, ever present, 
and over alL 

3. Conscience is Imperative. It speaks to command and 
threaten, as well as to invite and persuade. The clearest 
and strongest moral apprehensions respect what is hurtful 
to others ; and the prohibitions of Conscience are heard in 
the hearts of alL Thou shalt not kill — ^Thou shalt not 
commit adultery — Thou shalt not steal — Thou shalt not bear 
false witness — Thou shalt not seek to make thy own what 
belongs to another, — were written in men's minds, before they 
were engraved on stone. Negative precepts are the most 
definite and sure, they are supported by the resentment and 
indignation which their violation at once excites, when there 
is any impartial consideration. They who can do no good 
to others, can abstain from doing ilL Men are not asked to 
accept prohibitions, requested and advised to observe them. 
Whether they like them or not, they must obey, or they will 
suffer as they deserve. There may be for a while conceal- 
ment and impunity, but there will be certain retribution 
from within and without, if the prohibitions of Conscience 
are disregarded. This warning is given, to deter from evil 
ways thu '«» who will not listen to the counsel of Wisdom, 
and follow that which is good,* 

* That Ck>nscience corrmuinds some things and forbids others, is 
evident to all ; but it may be questioned, whether all the moral right 
shown is commanded. Parents do not always comTnarvd, what they 
wish their children to do ; nor do masters always thus treat their ser- 
vants. There are cases in which it is best to declare wUl^ and require 
sfiAbmission, But there are other cases in which it is best to show what 
is right, and to leave the choice of others free ; that it may not be 
done, simply or chiefly, because commanded, but from personal 
affection, and the perception of propriety. The highest excellence and 
s^flrvice are thus secured. A command requires obedience uncondition- 
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4. ConBciBBCB ia Eetributive. There are few who have 
not felt at times the deep and quiet satisfEifition of having 
done what is right, or sincerely striven to do so. This is 
better than any noisy mirth, any fame or honour ; and more 
lasting than the pleasure belonging to any involuntary 
emotions or affections. A good conscience is ite own reward. 
Joy in the consciousness of int^rity, is the sunshine of the 
soul. Besides this, there are the peace, courage, and hope, 
which are its immediate fruits ; and in addition the respect 
and confidence of others, with the outward success to which 
they contribute. On the other hand, there are few who 
have not felt the painful self-censure and contempt, which 
come with the consciousness of doing, or intending, what is 
morally wrong. The uneasiness and f earfulness of a guilty 
conscience will mar all tho pleasures of life, and darken the 
brightest lot. The agony of remorse has often made life 
intolerable. The consciousness of guilt is attended with tha 
apprehension of exposure and punishment, the conviction 
that what is wrong must be condemned also by others. The 
present misery thus produced is certain, even if the deserved 
and dreaded punishment should never come. It has been 
said, that the feeling of demerit comes wholly from the fear 
of punishment But there may be the certain ev^elaMon of 
punishment, and the conviction that it is not deserved. In 
animals there is only the fear of punishment, but in men 
there ia more. They know they have deserved punishment, 
and therefore they expect and fear it. The consciousness of 
ill desert is worse than any other punishment. 

ally, but the praBentation of good ia simplj a teatimony tliat it is 
good, when chosen without conimacd, thoujjb it might not be good, 
if chosen merely lecause commanded. Sympathy in goodnesa is 
better thoji Buhmiasion to authority, more acceptable to the superior, 
and more profitable to the iaforior ; but neither can claim reword as 
earned by service. S. Paul said that a iiecessUy waa laid upon him to 
preach the Gospel, and that he was free to chooao one way or another 
of doing this. But be daBcln-imed all thought of earning any rewud. 



CHAPTER III. 

DIVERSITIES OF CONSCIENCE. 

THE dififerences which are found in the Moral judgments 
and sentiments of men, have been supposed by some to 
show, that all result from outward influences ; and to dis- 
prove the originality and authority of Conscience. But 
similar differences appear in other exercises of intelligence. 
Men differ greatly in their estimates of the distance and 
magnitude of visible objects ; but all who are not blind see 
something, and know surely that there is some distance and 
some magnitude. So they differ greatly respecting moral 
right and wrong ; but all agree that certain actions are right, 
and that others are wrong. Some remembrances, and some 
inferences, are doubtful, but no one can believe that all are. 
Every sane person la sure of some past events, and of some 
natural conclusions ; and so they are equally certain of many 
moral intuitions and convictions. Men have the same faculty 
of Beason, though they do not use it in the same way, nor 
agree in their common judgments ; and they have the same 
faculty of Conscience, though they have very different moral 
judgments. 

There are many manifest diversities in Conscience, 

1. It may be active or inactive. If there be no reflection 
and little consideration, if the relation of conduct to 
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individual capacity and genera! welfare be not regarded, no 
Moral right or wrong will be perceived. If the pleasantness 
or unpieasaatness of actions be alone considered, nothing is 
seen for approbation or disapprobation. Some voluntary 
reflection is generally requisite for the diacemment of moral 
objecte ; iuid their qualitiea cannot be known if these are 
not attended to. Many material objects must be brought 
near to the senses, or their form and colour do not appear; 
and so many moral objects are imperceptible if they are not 
attentively considered. They who care for nothing but ease 
and enjoyment, gain and loss, look only to these things, and 
often see nothing more ; but they who care for ri^t and 
wrong, look to objects less obtrusive — to their own capacities 
and their relation to others ; and then they at once discern 
some moral right and wrong. They who are properly con- 
scientious seek after moral right. They do not ask respect- 
ing everything they say and do. Is this right "i as they do 
not ask respecting every step they take, le this safel or 
respecting every morsel of food, la this wholesome) The 
general superintendence of Prudence is always requisite, 
while more is sometimes hurtful rather than beneficial ; and 
it is the same with the general superintendence of Conscience. 
There should be that habitual thoughtfulness which will 
secure our going in the proper way, and taking the proper 
food, and prevent a contrary action ; and so there should be 
the consideration which will secure the choice of a right 
course of conduct, and preserve from what is morally wrong. 
He who is truly conscientious must be so habitually, in 
raspect to things little and great, easy and difficult, pleasant 
and impleasant. There will be a consideration of what is 
right and wrong, in health as well as in sickness, in regard tP 
what is private and what is public, respecting those things 
in which the right is commonly regarded and honoured, and 
those in which it is neglected and despised. The perceptions 
oi Conscience depend much on what men choose to consider, 
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and therefore many moral diversities are like the differences 
in what men see. Their eyes are alike, but they are directed 
to different objects. 

2. Conscience may be comprehensive or partial If it is 
good to be conscientious in some things, it is so in all. If 
right and wrong are to be considered in respect to some part 
of our nature, and some of our relations, they should be 
regarded in respect to the whole of our nature, and all our 
relations. If the just claims of some are to ]be respected, 
so are the similar claims of alL But it is very common 
that some duties should be carefully fulfilled, and others 
neglected. Men think of what is due to some, and not of 
what is due to others. They are mindful of the right and 
wrong which are seen without consideration, but know little 
or nothing of what is not to be seen without inquiry and 
reflection. Their attention is given to what is pleasant and 
profitable, and to what is brought before them in the conduct 
of associates, and then they see some right and wrong ; but 
they give little attention to other things, and see not the 
right and wrong in them. Their own claims and interests 
seem large, as objects near ; those of others seem small, as 
distant objects. When different sides of the same object 
are regarded, men see and judge differently in what is moral, 
as in what is natural 

3. Conscience may be quick and sensitive, or slow and 
obtuse. Quickness and slowness are often the same in 
mental and in moral apprehensions, the latter depending on 
theJomler. The judgment which respects only what is 
obvious and is readily seen, must differ from that which 
respects all that can be known by greater penetration or greater 
patience. Mental habits do much to help or hinder moral 
perceptions ; and moral habits do much to help or hinder 
moral sentiments^ They who come to the lights see more 
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aiitl more ; and thej who turn from the light, see less and 
less. Tliey who obey Conscience, tecoguize its voice, while 
they become deaf who disregard it. All virtue becomes 
inereaaingly lovely, and all duty increasingly desirable, to 
those who do right ; wliile sin hardens the conscience, 
80 that evU is preferred and chosen without shame or 
fear. Increase of perception and sensibility is some 
sign of improved health, but their decrease shows the 
progress of disease ; and entire insensibihty leaves no hope 
of recovery. As it is with the Natural, so it is with the 
Moral 

i. Many differences in judgment and conduct have been 
taken to show diversities of Conscience, though there is the 
same exercise of the moral faculty — the same moral judg- 
ment — the cause of difierence being simply intelleotuaL To 
give a patient some medicine, is judged morally right by one, 
and morally wrong by another ; but both agree that what is 
beneficial should be given. They differ physically, but not 
morally. In many cases all agree, that what is useful is to 
be done ; but they differ in their judgments respectii^ what 
is really useful to the individual and to society. They may 
be of one mind, that the will of God should be obeyed, but 
they think differently respecting this will — one supposing 
that to be required which another thinks is not required, or 
supposes to he forbidden. Most moral conclusions result 
from tbe combination of a moral principle with some 
supposed facts ; and there is certainty and agreement 
respecting the former, when there is uncertainty and differ- 
ence respecting the latter. Thus great difference of judgment 
may show no diversity of Conscience, and this is not shown 
even by differences of conduct. Men often do that which 
their conscience forbids, and do not that which their 
conscience commands. Actions are the best proofs of 
character, for they show the principles allowed to prevail, 
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but they do not show those which are resisted, repressed, 
disregarded.* 

* The theft, which was sanctioned by the laws of Sparta, was not 
taking from others what belonged only to them. The laws which 
gave the aged their righJt to what was placed on the table, gave the 
young their rigM to what they could take away unnoticed. They 
were chastised for the want of dexterity, not for dishonesty. Wherever 
infanticide, or patricide, have been deemed duties, they have been 
regarded as beneficial, preserving from future ill. Where human 
sacrifices, and the prostitution of women, have been regarded as right^ 
they have been first supposed to be the will of some power that augld 
to be obeyed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ATJTHORnr OF CONBCIENOB. 

1. /"CONSCIENCE ia evidently the most comprelienaive 
Vy of the Mental Faculties. Others are but part of 
human nature, and respect only a limited portion of hiunan 
welfare ; but the knowledge of what is Morally Good and 
Right includes the whole of human nature and welfare, so 
far as they are known. All the Beneea, all the desires, all 
the several affections, are limited in their action and influ- 
ence. Conscience both sees and shows what ia apparently the 
Best for all ; regarding the distant as well as the near, the 
future as well as the present. It is not the first of the 
Active Principles, nor the strongest, nor the most manifest, 
nor that moat frequently exercised, nor that which gives 
moat present enjoyment. But it is superior to alL Its 
place in human nature is the highest ; and its influence on 
the character, the conduct, and condition of men, is most 
beneficial It is good and does good, and occasions ill only 
when perverted and abused. It is not one of many desires 
and affections, which may alternately take the highest p!a<«, 
but it claims this as its due at all times. Others have the 
marks of vmcertainty and limitation, this of certainty and 
universality. What Conscience shows to he right, is best for 
all. Its voice is that of Mankind, of Nature, of God. 



2. But, like all other Faculties, its use and authority come 
from its whole object, and from its proper exercise The 
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Eye has authority because of what is seen, and the Ear 
because of what is heard. The knowledge received by them 
is according to their structure, and the objects presented to 
them. It is the same with Conscience. The organs of 
themselves show nothing. Nothing is learnt of things to be 
seen and heard, by examining the organs of seeing and 
hearing. The utmost benefit thus obtained, is some correc- 
tion or confirmation of the knowledge which comes through 
them. In like manner the study of Conscience is corrective 
and confirmatory; but it teaches nothing of itself. No 
examination of the Faculty, can show the nature and laws 
of Moral objects. There is no seeing or feeling, unless 
material objects are presented to the senses, and mental 
objects to the Mind; so there are no Moral perceptions 
and sentiments, unless Moral objects are presented and 
considered. 

3. Conscience being receptive, its Authority comes less 
from what is felt than from what is perceived; and this 
depends chiefly on the manner in which it is exercised. Its 
supremacy results from its comprehensiveness, certainty, and 
universality, when properly used. But it does not follow, 
that all its dictates are rights and that whatever is thought 
to be a duty or obligation^ is really right. The many con- 
tradictions and errors respecting moral rights show that it is 
not so. Men may think it a duty to revenge injuries, to 
vindicate honour by risking their own lives and the lives of 
others, to persecute those who hold different opinions ; and 
some have believed, that in killing innocent persons they 
were serving God. There are some things in which the 
consciences of men always agree, and so far the testimony of 
Conscience is certain, and its authority unquestionable. But 
the great difference in men's moral judgments make it quite 
certain, that Conscience is no infallible rule or standard. 
Conscience requires primarily, that what is right should be 
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Bought for; and haa authority in other things, only as its 
first direction ie followed. 

4. Conscience ie not to take the place of any natural 
principles, but to direct and control all. All require 
guidance and government, and cannot safely be left to 
tliemaelves, for tlieir proper expression and influence. No 
appetites give the rule for their indulgence ; and no deaireB can 
he always gratiiied, without injury hoth to ourselves and to 
otliera. Kesentinent always needs to be restrained ; and the best 
affections prompt, at times, to what would injuie those whom 
we wish to benefit. Appetites, desires, and affections are all 
jMrta of human nature, and requisite to human welfare, for 
proper action and enjoyment ; but their best use is taught 
by Experience. This shows the time ajid place, the manner 
and measure, best for each and for aJL A good appetite, a 
nuble desire, a disinterested affection, may often he accepted, 
both as motive and as rule. Feelings are sometimes better 
guides than calculations ; and spontaneous actions, wiser 
and mote beneficial than partial consideration. Bat the 
full use of Experience requites the exercise of Reflection, 
Reason, and Conscience. Conscience itself directs, that 
natural desires and affections should he cherished. They 
are good in themselves, better often than the actions to 
which they prompt. Good dispositions are the best security 
for good conduct ; and give to it the highest worth.* 

• Food is not so teneficial without an appedle, aa with it; and 
therefore it is not to be taken simply as a duly, bnt the inclination is 
to he cheriehed and gnitijled. Knowledge is not so well porsued with- 
out a, desire, aa with it ; and therefora it is not to be soaght aimpl; ai 
a dtdy, but the dariTe is to be excited, that the punjuit ma; be ijOuceBsfbl. 
The good of others is not to be effeutad without benevoleuce, so fully 
na with it ; and therefore beneficence is not to be practised merely sg a 
1^1(2^; but kind afTectiona aie to be caltivated and exercised. The 
nfcclioni are themselves required by CooseleDce, aa much as the adww; 
and even moi'C, liEcaoae thejr oie themeulves a greater good. A atBS?B> 
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5. The regard to Self, involved in the exercise of Con- 
science, is always proper \ for it is not the pleasure of Self 
which is regarded. But the attention to Self may be mis- 
directed and excessive, in the exercise of Conscience as well 
as in other actions. Subjective considerations may hinder 
those which are objective, and equally needful; and need- 
less attention to self will be a hindrance to right feeling and 
action. 

Nothing is morally right, simply because commanded by 
Conscience, but it is commanded because it is right. Con- 
science has authority only so far as it is enlightened, and 
discerns what is true. The use of all faculties, of body and of 
mind, depends on their healthy condition and proper exercise. 
Prudence has no authority, but as it takes account of all 
that concerns individual welfare. Benevolence has no 
authority, but as it looks to the whole welfare of others. 
Conscience, in like manner, has authority, only so far as it 
considers all that may be known of the capacities and 
relations of those whose conduct is judged. 

6. The Feelings of approbation and disapprobation may 
be transferred by Association to objects that have no moral 
character, and to those whose real character is the reverse of 
what is supposed. Where there is no consideration, or only 
that which is brief and partial, the apprehensions of Con- 
science are likely to be erroneous. When there is little care 
to avoid the influence of prejudice, passion, and partiality, 
the Judgment is not more to be trusted in respect to 

man and an engineer do not supersede natural forces — wind, current, 
steam — but control and guide them. Every part of the body has its 
use, and so has every active principle. Conscience is to guide and 
govern all, but not to destroy any natural desires and affections. It 
secures the proper exercise of all, and adds to their worth. The same 
may be said of Religion. It is not to supersede natural desires and 
affections, but to direct all to the best ends ; and to add an excellence 
And permanence which Nature alone cannot give. 
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duty, than in respect to tmth. It is the first duty of all, 
to seek to liave an enlightened and purified Conscience ; 
and when this has been neglected, it cannot he right to do 
nil thnt eeenis to he Right. 

7. The knowledge of what is Morally Eight or "Wrong 
may he increased or ilecreased, improved or injnred, by 
Association, and hy Authority. The first knowledge of 
Eight and Wrong cannot be gained from others, but must 
come with personal experience, as the knowledge of colours 
and sounds, pleasures and pains. But association is equally 
KBceasaty in what is moral and what is uatui'al. Aa authori- 
tative teaching is useful in some things, and minecessary in 
others, ao it is in Mmals. Each person alone can know the 
real motives of his actions ; but all may profit hy the 
experience of others, respecting what is morally right or 
wrong, and respecting the way in which good may be gained 
and evil avoided. The testimony of those who are wise and 
good is some emdence of a good and evil, which may not he at 
first seen ; hut what if true for any is true for all men, will 
have its confirmation in the experience of all Sympathy has 
the same importance in Moral Sentiments, that it has in all 
other desirea and affections. They are increased in intensity 
and efficiency when shared with others. 

8. Conscience is often spoken of as the voice of God. 
It is the faculty through which the highest instruction is 
given; but all other faculties are likewise His gifts, and 
what is learnt by their proper exercise is His teaching. 
What is received by seeing and heating, comes to us from 
Him i and ao what we find in Consciousness, is shown to ue 
by Him ; and what we gain by the exercise of Eeason, on 
what is without us and within, comes from God. All 
we receive and gain, by the proper use of our mental 

faculties, should be refi'ned to Him, as the source and 
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giver of all light and truth. But it is not the less 
necessary, that the signs by which instruction is given 
should be carefully considered; or we may attribute our own 
fancies and errors to the Divine Teacher. If our facultiea 
are properly exercised, and all available evidence is duly 
considered, then the voice of Conscience is the voice of 
God j but not otherwise. 



DIVISION IV. 

MORAL JUDGMENTS. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRIMARY JUDGMENTS. INTUITIONS AND AXIOMS. 

1. "IV >f"ORAL Judgments respect actions and agents^ like 
-L-f-L all other judgments. They are of two kinds, being 
either Intuitive, or Inferential I see or hear, rejoice or regret, 
approve or disapprove, — are examples of the former; and of 
the latter, — the sun will arise, the plants will decay, all 
animals are mortal, the good will be honoured and the 
wicked dishonoured. Intuitive judgments cannot be proved, 
they need no proof, and are the means by which other 
propositions may be proved or disproved. They require the 
capacity of knowledge, and the object known. The capacity 
exists before it is exercised, but it is known only when 
exercised, and as it is or has been exercised. Intuitions can 
be obtained, only as the proper objects are presented to the 
mind, — the real objects in presentative knowledge, and 
thoughts of them in representative. Intuitions become more 
clear with repetition and attention; they are self-evident, 
and are the foundation of all knowledge, common or 
scientific. There could be no Judgment respecting form 
and magnitude, unless some were directly seen and felt. So 
there could be no Judgment respecting Moral right and 
wrong, if some were not known intuitively. 
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2. Of all objects our first knowledge is singular. Single 
states of body and mind are first known, single portions of 
space and duration, single emotions and affections, single 
peroeptions and sentiments respecting moral right and 
wrong. From what is singular, we advance to the plural and 
genercQ ; from what belongs to ourselves, to what belongs to 
others. Universal propositions can never be the beginning 
of knowledge. What is true of many, is first known to be 
true of one. Generalization in the Natural Sciences always 
requires many observations, and is according to their extent; 
but in the Abstract Sciences only a few observations are 
required, and cme is enough if clearly and completely 
apprehended. This is evident in the generalizations of 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Logic ; and it is so in Abstract 
Ethics. 

What is seen in thoughts^ is known of actions and persons^ 
if the thoughia agree with their objects. Much that is not per- 
ceived at the time in our own conduct, and in that of others, 
is perceived on subsequent reflection; but the judgment 
formed on our tlumghts^ can be transferred to real objects, 
only when these are truly and adequately represented. 

3. Axioms are general propositions, worthy of reception 
(d^ltifiay) and the name is often given to the most compre- 
hensive statements of some Science. It is most frequently 
used in the Abstract Sciences, for what are considered to be 
primary truths. What in a small simple case is self-evident, 
and such that the contrary is seen to be impossible and 
absurd, must be believed of all similar cases. Mathematical 
and Logical Axioms have this character. They are universal 
propositions, limited by definitions, stating what is believed 
of a whole class, because first known of one or more. What 
is perceived to be necessary ip. one case, is known to be 
equally so in all similar cases. Axioms are valuable, because 
what is easily perceived in some cases, is not so easily perceive 
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in others; and estalilished propositions are readily received 
iind applied. By tlieir use all reasoning may be put into a 
syllt^stic form, and its principles made evident. Axioms 
are never primary proofa, they are not the foundations of 
knowledge. If denied, there can be no reasoning; not 
because all particulara are inferred from universal proposi- 
tions; but because what is not true universally in auch 
matters, is never tnie. It is the same in Morals as in 
Mathematics, What is true of any actions and persons, 
irvuit be true of all that are completely similar. When all 
Neceeaity is denied, Moral Axioms have only the certainty 
and extent of Natural Science ; but they are equaUy sure.* 

i. There are Moral Axioms which may be compared with 
those of Euclid. All may be deduced from the first, but 
they are alike self-evident. 

The Choice of the greater Good rather than the leg&, ia 
Morally right ; and the contrary is Morally wrong. And so, 

The Choice of the higher Motive rather than the lower. 

The Choice of continuing eauges, rather than present 



" Primaiy Jndgments refer either to real objects, or to their rijns, — 
thongbta and woriiB, A single intuitioD ia sufficieiit for a primary 
Jadgroent, and this is ospressad in a singular propositioii. Proposi- 
tioiia are self-evident (1) when the reai object is directly perceived to 
agree with the stataniBnt ; Or (2) whoc the logical subject contoius the 
predicate, or is contained in it; or there is some other relation equally 
evident. Thus I see, or reraembcr, or approve, — ore real self-evident 
truths. Self-erident verbal or Ingieal truths are such ss, — Gold ia a 
metal, horses ore animals, pleasure is desirable, virtue is praiseworthy. 
All these are Primary Jndgmenls, being known by Intuitiou of 
objects or conceptions. Secondary Judgments are all Inforences ; uid 
Asioms are ua other gauBralizations. But those of the Abstract 
Sciences requiiB only a single oaperience ; and tlie Axioms follow from 
Che intuilioia of what is represented in Thought, and perceived 
in necessary eonvictiona. 



i 
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The Choice of healthy bodily and mental, rather than 
enjoyment. 

The Choice of the certain^ rather than the uncertain. 

The Choice with consideration^ rather than without. 

The Choice with reflection, rather than without. 

The Choice of the social, rather than the unsocial. 

The Choice of the permanent, rather than the trans^ient. 

Such Volitions are at once perceived to be Morally Eight, 
and the contrary to be Morally Wrong.* 

♦ If for any real object a defined conception is substituted, we may 
obtain many propositions certain and necessary, as those of Mixed 
Mathematics ; but all such truths are abstract, only approximately 
true of real objects. 



CHAPTER II. 

SECONDARY JUDGMENTS. — INFERENCES. 

MORAL Inferences are of two kinds, the first are 
entirely Moral ; the second are partly Moral and 
^partly common. 

I. Simply Moral. 

1. In these both premises of the argument have a moral 
nature. Moral principles are often used, as the axioms and 
established propositions of Geometry are used. They are 
applied to particular cases, because these are already included 
in them. The use of general principles is most important 
practically, as weU as speculatively. Only in this form 
have Moral judgments the dignity, authority, and influence 
of Moral Law.* 

2. Actions alone, apart from the capacities of the Agent, 
have no Moral nature; and the quality of the action is 

* Secondary Judgments are Inferences, and require two or more 
/acte, if the reasoning refers to real objects ; and two or more propo- 
sitionSf if the reasoning respects terms and conceptions. In most 
reasoning, particular statements are combined with general propositions 
already known. Syllogisms are the full expression of such arguments ; 
but not the only, or always the best mode of reasoning. If the 
premises are not both certain, the conclusion is not ; and if one 
premise is doubtful, the conclusion is equally so. But in moral 
arguments, as in others, the conclusion from many often exceeds the 
sum of all. The combined probaMlilieSy of independent evidences, 
soon become as certain as any demonstration. The conclusion is 
moraly if one of the premises has this character. 
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according to the capacity of the Agent. If the action is 
good, so is the agent ; and if the action is bad, so is the 
agent. The Moral character of both Action and Agent 
depend entirely on the Objects and Motives of choice. The 
general chareicter of Actions is according to what are generally 
the objects and motives of such Choice ; but the actual object 
and motive may, or may not, be what they usually are ; and 
the Choice of an individual may therefore be better or 
worse than it generally is. Moreover while the good or evil 
of every single action must belong to the Agent; single actions 
are not always signs of character. A man is best known, by 
what he chooses deliberately and repeatedly. A good man 
will sometimes do what is bad, and a bad man what is 
good. Single actions may show more of drcwmstanceSy than of 
character. It is not always easy to judge truly of ourselves ; 
and it is never easy to judge truly of others. There is most 
of Moral goodness, when moral motives are alone, and when 
strong contrary motives are overcome. 

3. Motives are often mixed ; high and low, good and bad, 
being combined. Actions may be attributed chiefly to good 
motives, because these are not entirely absent ; though the 
little influence they really have appears, whenever the lower 
motives are wanting. Of ourselves we may know, by self- 
examination, what motives are resisted as well as what are 
accepted ; what our knowledge, ability, and intentions were 
and are ; but little comparatively is surely known of others. 
The adverse judgments, which are so readily pronounced on 
others, are as unreasonable as uncharitable There is seldom, 
if ever, that complete knowledge of others, which is requisite 
for a true judicial sentence. We cannot know the intentions 
of others, as we know our own ; still less can we know their 
motives — those which they resisted, and those by which they 
were influenced. 
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Moral Perceptions and Sentiments. 

Moral Right and Wrong are generally evident to all, 
who honestly seek the truth ; tut not always. Often the 
of others is needed, that the whole subject may be duly 
known and considered ; and that there may not be the par- 
tiality, which is caused by personal feelings and interests. 
But the judgment of others should always be regarded as 
only a part of the evidence by which, in all moral questions, 
the judgm^t of each is to be determined. The exercise of 
Conscience is generally of more moment to all, than outward 
correctness; and the assistance of others will be injurious, 
if a subordinate rule takes the place of that which should 
he supreme. Good examples are better than any rules, for 
they increase moral perceptions, and by sympathy strengthen 
moral sentiments. One who did not profess to be a 
Christian — but was eminent for moral worth, and had no in- 
tellectual superior— has given hia final judgment. No one, he 
j ndged, can do better, for himself and others, than to consider, 
whether his dispositions and actions are such as Jesns Christ 
would approve. This rule is worth more than volumes of 
casuistry, or any professedly infallible guidance. 



2. Mixed Judgments. 

These are of various kinds, for in many ways 
judgments are combined with maral considerations. 



1. ExpBDiENOY is of great importance, though never the 
same as Kight, nor alone the reason. It is not the BOme 
thing, to say that an action is right, and that it is useftii. 
Nor is Utility ever the sole reason of any action being 
right, for ability and intention must also be regarded. Men 
often agree in moral principles, hut differ in the judgments 
onnected with them. It is a duty to give the betif medicine, 
3 use the heat means, to follow the best guidance ; and here 
all agree. But respecting what is Beat, there are diverse 
opinions. So men differ respecting what is lawful, just. 
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useful ; when they agree that such things miglit to be done. 
What is hed is learnt by experience, our own and that of 
others. Utility is often the condition, without which an 
action would not be morally right ; it is sometimes a criterion, 
or sign, of its being right; but it is never identical with Eight. 

2. Analogy is much used in moral judgments, but it is 
not sure evidence, and is the cause of much diversity and 
error. Objects often have some similarities, but greater 
differences. Unless the known similarities are of the kind 
always accompanied by more, the evidence is of little value. 
When it is known that the rightness of the action depends 
on what is common to men, we may infer that what is right 
for one is right for all ; but not otherwise. What is known 
or supposed of all objects, natural and moral, consists 
generally of two parts. There is that which respects only 
the particular object observed ; and that which respects some 
class to which it is referred. If it really belongs to this 
class, there is the supposed agreement, and the argument is 
from experience. But if it does not belong to this class, the 
argument is merely from Analogy, and is never certain. 
Precedents and precepts are often improperly used, the cases 
being really different. Children reason by analogy, when 
they conclude that whatever is proper for their elders, is also 
proper for them. 

3. Signs are of the same use in Moral arguments, that 
they are in others, and they are equally liable to abuse. 
Whenever any objects have been found to be connected, the 
presence of one is a sign of the other, according to the 
frequency of the connection, whatever its nature. When the 
qualifications of any person are unknown, we can judge of 
the truth of his testimony, or opinion, only by the frequency 
of the cases, in which such evidence has been found to be 
right. We believe with the many, or with the few, as w** 
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have found their statements to be true. But the belief can 
never be certain, if the qualifications of persons to testify and 
juiige be unknown. Signs, which have no causal connection, 
are uncertain evidences. Colour may be a sign of bodily 
health, and commendation may be a sign of moral worth ; 
but thoy are very uncertain. The mean may be a sign of 
Virtue, but the right is not known by measurement. The 
reoi^m of Right is a siue sigtt, and some commendation may 
be very satisfactory ; but most signs are only partial evidences, 
with only some probability of truth. The opinions of others 
are often taken as a sign of moral right or wrong. Men 
adopt the judgment of their associates as a rule for their 
conduct, and think they are ri^t when they do what others 
da What has some pleasantness and profitableness is thus 
known ; but not what is morally right 

4. Authority has the same place in Miorals as in other 
things, having respect either to conduct or beliel Some 
submission and obedience are requisite to the welfare of 
society, and are evidently proper and ri^t. Crenerally, 
children should obey their parents, servants their masters, 
soldiers their officers, without questioning. Bat the reaaons 
which make this rule right, are not universal The will of 
the superior detenuines that of the infeiior, not merely 
because it is wiser, but also for the order necessary in societj. 
Responsibility for the required action belongs, always chiefly 
and sometimes entirely, to t^e one who commanda If it is 
manifest that the action of one, is only obedience to the 
proper authority of another ; it may be ri^t to obey com- 
mands that are wrong. But this does not justify obedienoe^ 
if actions are commanded which are morally wrong; for 
tla>se are always in some degree voluntary, and in a high 
degree injurious to alL To kill, or siaal, or lie, bocanse 
onlered to do so, is to submit to Evil, and to become the 
servant of Sio. 
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Authority may be a reason for hdief^ as well as a rule for 
action; but this must entirely depend on the personal 
qualities which make the judgments of some, evidence to 
others of moral right. Superior moral wisdom is the only 
ground, on which the decision of another should be accepted, 
as better than one's own separate judgment. Conscience 
requires the use of all evidence, respecting what is to be 
preferred. K the judgment of another is more likely to be 
true, it should be accepted as our own. There are questions, 
in which the judgment of others may be more trustworthy 
than our own ; but none of these refer to our intentions. It 
may be right for others to do, what we see it could not 
possibly be right for us to. 

5. The measure of Moral Good, or Evil, in any action is 
partly, according to the measure of natural good or ill expected 
from the action, and contained in the choice ; but this is not 
alone to be regarded. There is little virtue in choosing the 
right which is easy and pleasant, to which natural feelings 
urge ; but more in choosing the same, when it is difficult and 
disagreeable, requiring effort and self-denial. So there is 
more evil in choosing that which has little to make it attrac- 
tive, and much that is contrary to common natural feelings. 
But there is less evil when the temptation is great, and there 
is little knowledge and self-control. Agents are more or less 
good or evil, chiefly according to the moral quality of their 
actions ; in a less degree, according to their quantity. Every 
person is judged, " according to what he has, and not accord- 
ing to what he has not." 

6. The longer persons continue to be morally good, in 
dispositions and actions, the better they become in character 
and condition. And so, the longer they continue morally 
bad, the worse they become. But it does not follow, that 
the actions in like manner become better or worse. Th** 

u 
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controiy is often true. Right and wrong aetlom maj bet^ome 
involKnlary and uaeonxioas ihroitgh habit; and then the 
actione cease to be moral. When the effect of haiil ia 
similar, thoo^ leas, the moral nature of the aetiotu is in 
the same degree lefeened. Tlitas the good aetiorta at a good 
man maj have less of moroi worth than they once had, and 
the bad actions of a bad man, less of vwrai eviL The 
measure of good or evil, in any single right elioiee, is accord- 
ing to pretent thought, feeling, and effort ; but the more of 
these there has been, the less there may be afterwards. The 
right conduct of one accustomed to sobriety and honesty, 
may be without any moral choice ; while the same conduct 
in one accuetomed to drunkenness and dishonesty, woidd bo 
imposaible, without much moral consideration and exertion. 
And it ia the same with wrong conduct. The habit which 
makes the present action less moral, is proof of many 
similar actions ; and therefore the same favts have a double 
significance. There may be less of ginxlness in the orf, 
because of a previous good habit, but this is the sign of a 
good character. And there may be less of badness in the 
Oi.'t, because of the bad liahit, hut this is the sign of a bad 
character. Actions may become better or worse, as the 
Agent becomes better or worse ; but this is not alinaye the 
case. It is so, only when the moral consideration is habituai, 
as well as the outward action. 

The dispositions and actions which are Virtues, in those 
by whom they are possessed, ate Duties and Obligations, in 
relation to those to whom they are due. And so the dis- 
positions and actions which are Vices, in those who are 
subject to them, are Offences and Crimes, in relation to those 
whose claims and rights are disregarded. All duties and 
obligations to others, become, with religious knowledge, 
duties and obligations to the Creator and Governor of all ; 
eud the disregard of tbeae ia Sin. Duties and Obligations 
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require separate consideration for their practical observance; 
but they are always plainly connected with Virtues and 
Vices. The statements already made respecting these, may 
be sufficient to show the nature and evidence of the Duties, 
which respect self — society — and God; and of the Rights 
and Obligations, which respect person, property, reputation ; 
and are either natural, or the result of contract. Duties are 
not based on Rights ; but both depend on what is Morally 
Right, in relation to individuals, to society, and to the 
Supreme Ruler. 

• Duties and Obligations, — what ought to be felt and done, — 
depend on what is Morally Right. That is a duty which is dwi^ and 
that oughl to be which is owed. Both tenns generally denote what it 
is moriJly right to give and receive. Duties are spoken of as Obliga- 
tions, when there are contrary motives, and moral considerations have 
peculiar cogency. Generally there is some iiidefiniJUfnjtss in what is 
simply a Duty, and some consciousness oi freedom. Gratitude is a 
diUy^ but the mode and measure of its exercise cannot be prescribed. 
S. Paul said that he was under a necessity to preach the Gospel, but 
free to do it in one way or another. (1 Cor. ix. 16.) Duties have a 
higher value, when there is no sense of constraint. Obligations are of 
different kinds, as men feel themselves howad in various ways. There 
is nothing morale in mere physical obligation ; there may, or may not 
be a d'uJby^ with the obligations of custom and law. Duties have their 
corresponding Claims, and with Obligations there are Rights. Rights 
are possessions, material or mental, the use of which by the owner is 
righJt^ and its hindrance by others vrrong, legally or morally. They 
are definite^ and are often defined and enforced by Civil Law. There 
may be a legal right to do many things, which are morally wrong. 
Morality respects all Duties. Jurisprudence regards only Obligations, 
and general Utility. Law cannot secure more than actions; and 
should not, to prevent one wrong, occasion a worse ; or to produce some 
good, hinder what is better. Some Rights are natural and universal, 
prior to Law ; others are adventitious, consequent to Law, and only 
special ; being given to individuals, for the good of all. The welfare 
of all men requires Society, and this requires Government and Law ; 
therefore submission to the one, and obedience to the other, become 
Moral duties and obligations, where they are not contrary to Moral 
Right. This is more important to society than any external advan- 
tage ; and is required by a Law above all other law, — an Authority 
above all human governments. 



DIVISION V. 

SUPPLEMENTARY, 



CHAPTEK I. 

MORAL DISCIPLINE. 

BODILY health requires some care and discipline, proper 
food and exercise; and so does Moral health. For 
this there must be right thinking, feeling, and action. - Some 
right thinking must precede right feeling^ but the former is 
not complete without the latter. Some right feding must 
precede right action; but right thinking and right feeling 
are preserved and perfected by right conduct. Bodily health 
is injured by inaction, by wrong action, and by unwholesome 
air and food. Moral health in like manner is impaired by 
bad habits, and by immoral influences. Common-sense is 
sometimes sufficient for the preservation of natural health ; 
and Conscience sometimes is a sufficient guide for moral 
conduct. But more is always needed than men can find in 
themselves, for recovery from wrong, for growth in goodness, 
for complete rightness in thought, feeling, and conduct. 

z. Right Thinking:. 

In the simpler cases of Duty, nothing more is required 
than consideration. A little reflection on what we are and 
have, and on those with whom we are connected, will show 
what is morally right and good. We have only to look at 
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the whole of the case which is before us, and guard against 
the exaggerations which naturally result from proximity and 
partiality, passion and prejudice. In complicated cases more 
is required; and where Duty is not easily discerned, 
reference should be made to acknowledged principles and 
precepts, and to cases that are apparently similar. The aid 
of others is often usefuL We may overlook that which 
should be noticed, and forget what should be remembered. 
Counsel is especially needed in Mixed Morals, where 
eocpediencfy is to be considered. What is most usefuL is often 
best learnt, from the testimony and judgment of others. 
What is most excellent can be learnt, only by looking to a 
goodness higher and better than we have attained. 

2. Right Feeling. 

This can be produced, only by the consideration of the 
proper objects. We feel desire, when what is desirable has 
been presented to our view ; we can feel moral approbation, 
only when something worthy of approbation is regarded; 
and disapprobation, only when moral evil is considered. 
Steady and repeated attention are requisite for moral senti- 
ments, because their objects are not so readily apprehended 
as those of other feelings. The consideration of good 
examples, and sympathy with the good, promote goodness ; 
but right feelings are hindered, and wrong feelings are 
increased, by all bad companionship. The consideration of 
evil examples, in books or society, is injurious, unless accom- 
panied with moral censure and aversion. Eight and Wrong 
feelings grow, become more frequent and strong, as they are 
habitually cherished and indulged. 

3. Right Actions. 

Some present right thought and feeling must accompany 
all moral action. Inconsiderate right actions may have some 
practical use, and be some safeguard against doing wk 
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but they have themselves nn moral worth, and do not help 
to moral improvement. Right thinking, respecting what is 
to be done, is indispensable to right conduct, and Strang 
moral sentiments are most desirable. The excitement of 
other feelings may help to awaken these, and faeilitete right 
action ; but choice and conduct are most moral, when they 
result from moral thoughts and feelings. These should be 
followed at once by some exercise of Will Volition requires 
more effort, when it is deferred. Duties easy and pleasant, do 
not contribute bo much to moral progress, as those which are 
difEcuit and require self-denial; but there is no moral good 
in self-imposed tasks, voluntary sufferings, that are not useful 
Next to consideration and prompt decision, association with 
those like-minded is of great importance, for sf«dfastnes8 in 
right conduct. Imitation of the good, sympathy with them, 
a regard to their counsel, are very beneficial, especiaJiy at 
the beginning of a right course of action. There is a moral 
fellowship with those who are absent, as well as with those 
who are present; with those who are in other lands, and those 
who lived in former ages. Guidance, encouragement, and 
assistance are sought and foumi, in remembrances of the wise 
and good. In the insufficiency of all human aid, men 
cannot but desire the better help which is ever near, and is 
offered to all who strive to be good, and to do right. Human 
perfection is the purpose of God, which the Son of God 
came to accomplish. Apart from Him the hope is vain, with 
BJim it is sure. 

The Discipline and Service of Life consist, partly in 
d(Ang, and partly in nuffering. Of these, different kinds and 
degrees are appointed. Some have to do more than others, 
and some to suffer more; but a portion of each is needed by 
all, and is given to alL Difficult and painful duties 
strengthen and elevate ; they exercise and manifest more 
self-control, more faith and love; and therefore are more 
^ibenefieiai to all Suffering of every kind becomes profitable, 
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when it is the means of increasing patient hope, and 
sympathising compassion ; of subduing pride, self-will, 
selfishness. Men are made perfect through suffering. Pro- 
gress in goodness, and in usefulness, require this discipline. 
The sorrows and disappointments of life, not less than its 
joys and successes, become occasions for thankfulness, when 
rightly received and used. They will not be always needed 
for improvement and usefulness ; but they are needed now. 

They who take the position of heathen peasants or 
philosophers, are consistent in ignoring Christianity; but 
they who have any Christian faith cannot do this. Sin and 
Death cannot be ignored ; and the consideration of these 
dark realities alone, cannot be pleasant or profitable. We 
must look to the Kighteousness and Life, now revealed as 
the purpose of God for mankind. Prayer and Praise are 
but the expression of human wants and affections, the 
acknowledgment of the Divine presence and goodness. 
Both are equally reasonable and proper, apart from the 
consideration of what will be gained by them. Prayer is 
not to change the will of God, but to seek the highest good 
in the appointed way. As it differs from all other antece- 
dents, so it has consequences only thus to be obtained. Men 
are made dependent beings, to receive good from God, in the 
way He has chosen, and in the fellowship of His children ; 
not to attain it by their own unaided efforts. The moral 
nature and condition of man cannot be understood, unless 
we look beyond the visible and present. 

Nature does not teach that the present life is the whole 
of human existence. Hopes and fears respecting a future 
life, have had some influence on men in all countries and in 
all ages. Scripture makes a doubtful expectation, a blessed 
certainty to many. If there be a continuance of any life 
in the soul, when the life of the body comes to an end, it 
cannot be right to regard only the visible and temporal. 
The persistence of mind is as reasonable, as the p( 
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of matter. If the present short life is to be any preparation 
for the future, there must be something common to both. 
But character is the only possession which we can take with 
us, at the end of our earthly life. This is retained, when 
all else is left and lost. Therefore evidently, what is moral 
and spiritual must be, to each and all, of supreme importance. 
Things highly esteemed by men, are of no value in the 
judgment of God. Nature and Scripture teach, that all 
will receive according to their moral conduct and character. 

The appearance of Jesus Christ on the earth has changed 
the moral history of the world. His personal influence is 
the highest and best, to be found in any age or country. It 
is good for all, and only good. Many ills have come from 
perversions of His religion, but none from Himself, or from 
what He really taught and did. All who have received 
Him as their Teacher, Leader, and Saviour, have found that 
a Divine influence comes to them, as they seek to learn of 
Him and to follow Him. They receive light and strength, 
purity and peace ; power to overcome evil, to do good and 
to become good, — a new hf e of love and hope. The salvation 
of Christ is a deliverance from sin, and this is freely offered 
to all, to the weakest and the worst. (Matt. i. 21.) No state- 
ments in the Bible, nor any facts in human experience, 
support the suppositions, that a mere profession of religion, 
or any outward observances, can affect the moral and 
spiritual welfare of men. But testimonies, more than are 
given to any law or scheme for the improvement of man- 
kind, show that such Faith as Christ required of disciples, 
does enlighten, strengthen, cleanse, and comfort — help to all 
goodness and usefulness ; and that such Prayer as He taught 
men to offer to their Father in heaven, is never in vain. 



CHAPTER 11. 

MORAL THEORIES. 

THESE give various answers to several questions, — What 
is the nature of Virtue, or Moral Right 1 What is its 
proximate catise or reason? What is its ultimate foundation? 
What are signs, or criteria, of Right, — causes of know- 
ledge, — besides the reason, because of which it both is right, 
and is known to be so 1 What is the faculty by which 
Moral Right is discerned 1 Erroneous Theories recognise 
and explain some facts in human experience ; but they dis- 
regard others which are equally certain, or fail entirely to 
account for them. The different Theories may be referred 
to four classes. (1) The Selfish, (2) the Social, (3) the 
Personal and Intuitional, (4) the Theological. 

z. Selfish Theories. 

It has been said by some, that men always seek their own 
pleasure and interests ; that this is the only real motive of 
all their actions. Of this opinion there are two forms. A 
few have maintained, that men consciously seek only what 
they desire for themselves ; and that all apparent regard to 
duty, or the good of others, is mere pretence. But most 
supporters of this system suppose, that men unconsciously 
delude themselves in fancying they are benevolent. When 
they see the present joys and sorrpws of others. Memory, it 
is said, brings back their own former joys and sorrows; or 
Imagination leads them to think, that the pleasures aiiLd 
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piiina of others are their own; or Association transfers to 
others, the feelings which primarily respect themselves. The 
consciousness of wrong is only the fear of punishment, 
and that of right is a liking for praise and gain. These 
theories disregard the peculiar nature of the social affections, 
and of the moved sentiments. What respects gdf alone 
must precede what is known of others ; but it caimot produce 
what is felt for others. What is naluTal must precede what 
is mortU; but there is more than a change of form. 

The more self-interest is considered, the leas social affec- 
tion is felt, and moral right regarded. Memory, imagination, 
and association do much, but they produce nothing new ; 
and they neither have the power supposed, nor are they 
way described. It is contrary to the 
s of mankind, that gratitude, compassion, and 
benevolence, are merely fonns of self-seeking, having no 
different and higher nature j and equally so, that doing one's 
iJuty is merely a form of self-pleasing. 

3. Social Theories. 

These affirm that Social Affections are as much a part of 
human nature, as tlie desires which respect Self. It is as 
natural to seek the good of others, as to seek one's own. 
One set of principles may be earher and stronger than the 
other; but both are natural and necessary to human 
welfare ; and the weaker may be the nobler. 

Some Social Theories are gatgective, referring most to 
what LB felt; others are objective, referring most to what is 
perceiv&l. Benevolence is the chief principle of the former, 
Utility of the latter. Benevolence certainly is a Virtue of 
the greatest importance ; but it is not the only right disposi- 
tion, nor can all others be deduced from it. We do not 
seek the good of others, simply for oui own advantage ; and 
neither do we seek our own good, or act rightly, simply for 
iAe advantage of othets. If Benevolence were the only 
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duty, there should be the same love for all, and the measure 
of good to be done would be the only rule of action. But 
both these consequences are unnatural, and unreasonable. 
All have not the same claims on all others, nor the same 
duties to all others. Sympathy contributes much to the 
increase of Benevolence, and the Moral Sentiments ; but it 
differs from both. The remembrance of one's own suffering, 
or the supposition that what belongs to another is our own, 
cannot produce true Compassion, or a sense of Duty. 
Benevolence is not a Virtue, if it is simply a natural and 
involuntary feeling. 

The Utility of actions is unquestionably of great im- 
portance, and many duties depend on expediency. But 
the utility to be regarded, is not that which concerns self 
alone, a-nd respects some outward advantages.; but that 
which includes the whole welfare, internal and external, of 
ourselves and others, in the present and the future. What 
is really most beneficial to all, is also that which is morally 
right. But no human intelligence can have that complete 
knowledge of the consequences of actions which is necessary, 
if conduct is to be determined by foreseen results. Utility 
and Eight are never opposed, but their agreement is not 
always evident. What is useful is known by the prior know- 
ledge of what is rights more surely than what is right by the 
prior knowledge of what is useful. It is never the same to 
do anything because it is useful, and to do it because it is 
right. We are pleased with the former, but approve the 
latter. We may be doubtful of the one, and quite sure of 

the other. 

3. Personal and Intuitional Theories. 

■ 

These recognise fully the essential difference between 
persons^ who have rights and duties, and all other objects. 
This primary difference is intuitively known. These 
theories also are mainly subjective, or objective. Some 
refer primarily to the Moral Sense, or the Conscience; 
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nnd others to the Practical Reason, or the Nature of things. 
Moral sentimeuts are a most important part of human 
experience. Men agree in moral feelings and judgments, 
ns they do in other matterfl ; and in like manner they differ. 
All regard some actions and persons as morally right, worthy 
of honour and reward ; and some actions and persona as 
morally wrong, deserving disgrace and punishment. These 
sentiments are very diiFerent from the common feelings, with 
which all agreeable and dis^reeable objects are regarded. 
Approbation and Disapprohation are primary Feelings. 
They are original, but they are modified by others, and 
they are not sufficient alone to show what is right. They 
respect only voluntary conduct — -the dispositions and actions 
that are chosen. As with bodily feelings there are material 
jierceptions, and with mental fedirtgn mental perceptions, bo 
with moral /ee/iTiSfs there are moral jpercep(jon». Reflection 
shows that there is that in the objects of moral approba- 
tion and disapprobation, which is their cause and reason ; and 
that as the feelings are different from all other feelings, so 
the dijeds are different from all other objects. 

Some moral truths are seK-evident ; they are intuitions, 
and not inferences. There may be mistakes respecting what 
is really best, but there can be none respecting what is 
appareidTy the best. The intentions of others may be 
unknown, but our own are self-evident. These are approved 
or condemned, and the Moral Judgment is intuitive and 
unconditional. The moral consequences of choice may be 
uncertain, as well as the natural, but its character is a 
present certainty, which nothing can make to be different 
from what it is, and ia known to be. 

That the greatest known good should be chosen, — or, that 
the higher principles should rule the lower, — is a moral 
principle which contains its reason, and is intelligible to all. 
lb 18 suited to every diversity of condition, and is applicable 
to every stage of moral life, enlarging with its progress. The 
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beist when voluntary, is far better than the best that is 
involuntary. The promptings of inclination, and the calcu- 
lations of expediency, are variable and uncertain ; they have 
no moral character or authority. But the intuitions of 
Conscience are universal and certain; they belong to the 
highest faculties, and they respect the greatest good of man- 
kind. They are indications of the Divine will, given to men 
for the direction of conduct, and the improvement of 
character. Man is not made perfect, but is to become 
perfect ; and that not without choice and effort, but volun- 
tarily ; for only thus can moral progress be attained or 
received. 

The simple command of Conscience, the categorical 
imperative of the Practical Reason, has alone little power, 
and no moral authority. The mere expression of Will can 
produce only slavish submission. There is merely di. physical 
obligation to a Superior Will, unless this is known to com- 
mand only what is morally right. General principles cannot 
be the beginning of moral knowledge. Only abstract con- 
clusions follow from abstract principles. There is with these 
a logical necessity, which is merely /ormaZ; and this can give 
no knowledge of real existence, human or divine. From the 
facta of men's moral nature, much may be learnt of the 
moral character of their Maker ; but abstract principles give 
no knowledge of real existence, and supply no motive to 
action of any kind. Fitness and agreement refer to some 
end or rule, and are most intelligible when referred to the 
capacity of the agent, and the welfare of alL 

4. Theological Theories. 

The Divine Will has been regarded by some, as the one 
Cause of all that is Moral, as well as of all that is NaturaL 
The utmost simplicity is thus given to facts, and to questions ; 
but the difference between what is voluntary and what is 
involuntary^ between the moral and the natural^ is dis- 
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regarded and tlieoretically destroyed. There is no reason for 
referring all things to the Will of God, as their Cause. He 
does not make the properties of number, apace, uid duration ; 
nor the resemhlances and relations which necessarily belong 
to ail objects, according to what they really are. All human 
faculties are determined by the "Will of God, but not the 
way in which they are used. The measure of power is from 
Him, but not the mode of exercise. If it were so, nothing 
could be contrary to the Divine Will : obedience and dis- 
obedience, right and wrong, good and evil, would be equally 
fiTjm Him. Benevolence and justice might have been 
made Vices, and cruelty and injustice might have been 
made Virtues. All riyht might have been made to be wrong, 
and all wrong to be righi. If the Will of God were the 
origin of Moral Eight, this could not be an attribute of the 
Divine Will To say that He is righteous and _/««(, would 
be merely to say, that He does what He requires, that He 
wills to do what He wiUs. The statements of the Moral 
Perfection of God, lose all their meaning and importance, if 
nothing is right or wrong, but ae made to be so by precept or 
prohibition. 

The Will of a parent, or a master, is a rule and reason for 
the conduct of a child, or servant ; and many things are to 
be done because commanded, and avoided because forbidden ; 
but no persons make the right and the wrong. So it is 
with the WiU of God. The Divine Will, which is always 
perfectly wise and good, ought ever to rule the conduct of 
all creatures. A measure of freedom is commonly allowed 
in every house, though it may be abused ; because a willing 
service is so much better, than any service secured by force 
and constant interference. Evil is permitted, but never pro- 
duced by the Supreme Power. It must be possible to 
imperfect beings, if they are free agents ; and they could not 
be moral, unless they veTtfree. It is allowed to become reai, 
because it is to be leai&ted auii^ o^eicame j and thus it is over- 
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ruled for the highest and best results. Sin is not the mere sem- 
blance of Evil, but is in itself, and in all its effects, bad and 
hateful It is not so merely in present appearance, to those 
who see not final issues ; but it is Evil in the sight of God, 
more than in the sight of Man. The good which is 
occasioned by mZ, is not to be attributed to it, being utterly 
contrary to its nature. Good can be gained, only as the eml 
is avoided, opposed, and removed. Evil has its origin in the 
creature, and not in the Creator : it was foreseen and per- 
mitted by Him, but not caused. 

4. AU things that have come into being, owe their powers 
and properties to the First Cause ; and in the Supreme and 
Infinite, there is the foundation on which aU finite existence 
must rest. And so the Will of God, however exercised and 
manifested, is the expression of His Eternal and Perfect and 
Immutable Being. He does what is right and good, and 
requires what is right and good, because He is Right and 
Good. Men are to become perfect, as their Father in Heaven 
ever is, and was, and will be. 

5. Whatever is known to be the Divine Will, is known to 
be Morally Right; but most things are known to be the 
Will of God, because they are first known to be right. 
Morality does not owe its existence to Religion ; but it is 
thereby enlarged, supported, corrected, encouraged, made 
permanent and perfect. Children know something of right 
and wrong, before receiving any religious instruction. Some 
irreligious persons have been distinguished by conscientious- 
ness, real though limited. Philosophers in Greece and 
Rome, the Sages of India and China, Christian writers 
in ancient and modem times, have maintained Morality 
apart from Religion; but they have also taught, that the 
former is to be sustained and perfected by the latter. 
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It hardly need be said, that no works on Moral Science are more 
valuable than Bishop Butler's Dissertation on the Nature of Vllttue^ 
and Sermons on Human Nature. 

Much that is stated in the preceding pages, respecting the foun- 
dation of Moral Right, agrees with the admirable work of M. Paul 
J^net, lately published, Ths Theory of Morals. Many difficult 
questions are there discussed with much learning, clearness, and 
ability, and made highly interesting and instructive. He gives, as 
the principle of his system, the saying of Leibnitz, "The natural 
good of the mind, when it is voluntary, becomes a moral good." 
(Bonum mentis naturale, quum est voluntarium, fit bonum morale.) 
This he says is the principle of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and 
many others. It agrees also with all the teaching of the Old 
Testament and the New. "He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what does the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy Grod?'* (Micah vi. 8.) 
"Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever are honourable, whatso- 
ever are just, whatsoever are pure, whatsoever are lovely, whatsoever 
are of good repute ; if there is any virtue, and any commendation, 
consider these things." (Phil. iv. 8.) 
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